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INTRODUCTION 


From the planning stage of the invasion of Sicily, through the invasions of Normandy and the South 
of France, to the beginnings of the naval offensive in the Far Eastern War. That is the scope of the 
present volume. When one considers the magnitude of the naval operations which were undertaken 
during this decisive phase of the war at sea, it will be realised that compression, and to some extent 


selection, has had to play its part in the compiling of this volume. 


I hope, however, that I have been able to give a coherent gencral picture of the Navy’s work during 
a period unique in naval history, but I ask my readers to remember, as they read of the high lights, 
that these were made possible by the steadfastness, devotion to duty and cold courage of nameless 


thousands. 


My thanks are due to the Department of the Chief of Naval Information at the Admiralty, the 


staff of which has been most helpful in the collection of material. 


KENNETH EDWARDS. 


MADE AND PRINTED IN GRFAT BRITAIN 
AT GAINSBOROUGH PRESS, ST. ALBANS, 
BY FISHER, KNIGHT AND CO., LTD. 
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CHAPTER I 


Tue Mediterranean scene at the end of June 1943 was so 
different from that which had obtained during the dark 
days that anybody who had survived 1941 and 1942 in 
those waters would have been hard put to it to appreciate 
that the changed conditions were those of war and not of 
peace. In those days the passage of any convoy to supply 
the besieged and battered island of Malta had entailed 
a whole series of major and most hazardous naval 
operations. 

The whole of the coast of North Africa from the 
border of Spanish Morocco, close opposite to the Rock of 
Gibraltar, to the Suez Canal and beyond was by this time 
in undisputed command of the Allies. Apart from 
thousands of prisoners, there was not one German or 
Italian soldier on the African continent. The islands of 
Pantellaria, Lampedusa and Lampione, which had for so 
long stood sentries in Mussolini’s ‘‘quadrilateral of fire,”’ 
had been captured. His Majesty the King had visited 
the proud but battered fortress of Malta, which had 
stood so determinedly against the worst that the Italians 


and the Germans could do. — No longer was it necessary HOME FLEET VISIT 

to carry out from time to time major and dangerous naval H.M. the King on board a depot ship during 
rations get s ie a. 7 “OVS © a visit to the Home Fleet with Admiral Sir 

operations to get supplies to Malta, and convoys could 5. “Tovey, G-C.B.. K.B.E., DS.0. (left) and 


even be taken right through the central Mediterranean to Vice-Admiral I. G. Glennie, C.B 
Alexandria and the Suez Canal. 

The saving in shipping which was thus effected was very great, for the voyage from England to 
Alexandria by the direct route through the Mediterranean is some 8,000 miles shorter than the alternative 
way round the Cape of Good Hope. This saving of shipping was of paramount importance, for the 
possession of sufficient reserve of shipping was the limiting factor in the development of the whole grand 
strategy of the war. 

Stupendous strides had been made in the Mediterranean, but it could not yet be said that the Mediter- 
ranean was ‘‘open to through traffic.” That could not be said so long as the enemy remained in possession 
of the sea and air bases in Sardinia, Sicily, and southern Italy—all of them lying close on the flank of 
the shipping route. 

In order to complete the opening of the Mediterranean it was necessary to clear the enemy from these 
areas. Thus there was planned the first invasion of enemy territory—the operation which stabbed at what 
Mr, Churchill described as the ‘‘soft under-belly” of Hitler’s Europe. The invasion of Sicily was planned 
by Admiral Sir Bertram Ramsay, the man who had planned the invasion of French North Africa and was 
to plan and carry out, as the Allied Naval Commander-in-Chief, the invasion of Normandy. Sir Bertram 
Ramsay had been the man who had so miraculously extricated practically the whole of the British 
Expeditionary Force and large numbers of men of the Allied armies from Dunkirk in the dark days of 
1940. It seemed particularly apt, therefore, that he should have the tremendously important task of 
re-establishing the armies of the Allies upon the continent of Europe. 

The patient, detailed work of preparation and organisation for this vast expedition against the great 
and strongly held island of Sicily had gone on for months, being carried out by a joint British and Ameri- 
can planning staff representative of all three Services. To arrange for the transport of great armies 
overseas, together with everything that they are likely to need, and to land them over open beaches 
against opposition of unknown intensity requires a vast amount of detailed planning. Once lande d, too, 
it was the duty of the naval forces to ensure that the armies were not only maintained, but that their 
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strength was steadily built up by reinforcements and supplies until such time as they were able to inflict 
decisive defeat upon the enemy. 

These commitments may seem simple in themselves, but they involve all manner of complications 
In the first place there is the minesweeping, and the naval supporting fire for the invasion, for the guns 
of the ships have to serve as the only artillery available to an invading army until such time as the army’s 
own guns can be put ashore and deployed. Even then the heavier metal of the ships’ guns is necessary 
in dealing with enemy strong points and prepared positions. Even the organisation of the beaches demands 
careful thought and preparation, for a disorganised beach during an invasion can be just as disastrous to 
the fighting soldiers as the loss of ships and their cargoes while approaching the beach-heads. 

In the case of the invasion of Sicily, too, the Italian fleet had to be taken into account. This had been 
divided into two parts. One section was known to be based at Taranto, under the “instep” of Italy. 
The other was at Spezia, the naval port not far south of Genoa. The Taranto force might make a quick 
sortie and take our forces in the rear as they were landing on the east coast of Sicily, or take in flank the 
convoys approaching the landing places from the south. The Spezia force might also come down through 


HLM. 


A heavy sea breaking over the bows of H.M. 
class, the Renown was re-de. 


3ATTLE-CRUISER RENOWN AT SEA 


. Originally intended to be built as a battleship of the “Royal Sovereign” 
ed as a battle-cruiser. She was completed in 1916. 


the Straits of Messina and make a sudden attack on the flank of the landing forces and their support. 
Both possible moves on the part of the enemy had to be guarded against, by the presence of British 
naval forces sufficiently strong to defeat either or both of these possible enemy attempts. These naval 
covering forces, moreover, would have to be in immediate support of the landing forces, and this meant 
that they had to operate in the triangle of water between the Sicilian coast and the mainland of southern 
Italy. That stretch of water was very close to long-established air bases used by the German as well 
as the Italian air force, so that adequate fighter cover was essential to this fleet. It could not be provided 
from Malta, for the airfields there would have their work cut out to provide all the air cover required 
for the actual landings. There was only one alternative, the inclusion of aircraft carriers in the naval 
forces to cover naval supporting forces and to help in giving air protection to the landings and the build-up 
of our armies once ashore. 

Thus the commitments of the invasion of Sicily grew as one problem after another came to be con- 
sidered, so that when the operation took place nearly two thousand ships of all types and sizes, both 
warships and merchant ships, were involved in the initial assault, while the whole operation demanded 
the use of no fewer than 3,266 ships, the duties and movements of every one of which had to be planned 
and carefully dovetailed into the general scheme of the invasion. 


BIG SHIPS AT SEA AND A DUTCH CRUISER 


Top, the Dutch cruiser Heemskerk, H.M. aireraft-carrier [Mlustrious and H.M. battleship Warspite; middle, H.M, battleship 
Duke of York, with a destroyer on the right, ploughing through the water; bottom, a broadside view of H.M.S. Va want, 
a battleship of the “Queen Elizabeth” class, like the 
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One of the main problems facing the men who planned the invasion of Sicily was to find some method 
of approach which would give the maximum degree of safety to the troop convoys and carry reasonable 
hope of surprising the enemy. This was a problem which was made the more difficult by geographical 
considerations. Some of the invading forces would have to come from Alexandria. The means and 
routes by which these convoys from the tern Mediterranean would approach the Sicilian shores were 
comparatively easy to work out. It was obvious, however, that the greater part of the invading 
forces would have to ‘jump off” from the ports in French North Africa which were to be used as assembly 
areas. The invasion was to be a joint British and American operation. The whole of the American forces, 
and many of the British forces which had set out initially from the United Kingdom, would have to 
approach Sicily from the west. The only alternative to this would have been to send these forces all the 
way round the Cape of Good Hope to the Eastern Mediterranean, a project which was quite out of the 
question, on the score of time among other things. 

To approach Sicily from Algiers a convoy has to pass through the Sardinian and Sicilian Channels, 
over both of which it was to be presumed that the enemy would maintain air reconnaissance, and where 
convoys which were seen and reported might be expected to be strongly attacked. In order to get through 
these channels unobserved and unattacked convoys would have to pass through them during dark 
hours ; but if they did so they could not possibly arrive off their appointed beaches before the afternoon, 
having spent many hours of daylight in approaching the enemy coast—and the appointed hour for the 
assault on Sicily was before dawn. 

The dilemma was eventually solved in the following way. The invasion convoys from the French 
North African ports left those ports in the afternoon of two days before the invasion and passed through 
the Sardinian and ilian channels during the night. After passing Cape Bon, at the extreme north- 
eastern tip of Tunisia, they turned south and headed for Tripoli. Thus if they were seen during the early 
part of their voyage by enemy reconnaissance the enemy would probably be Jed to think that they were 
bound for Tripoli or even Alexandria. That day they met the convoys from the Eastern Mediterranean 


ON THE ADMIRAL’S BRIDGE OF H.M.S. RODNEY 


Look-outs on the Admiral's bridge of H.M. battleship Roduey, Completed in 1927, the Rodney has a displacement of 33,900 
tons and a speed of about 24 knots. Three of her nine 16-in. guns are seen in the background, 
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in an area far to the south of Malta. Then the combined assault forces turned north, passed Malta during 
the afternoon so that during the latter part of daylight they were under the very strong fighter umbrella 
put up from that island, and reached their appointed positions off the Sicilian beaches in the early hours 
of next morning. 

During the approach to Sicily of the invading forces extreme anxiety was caused by the weather. 
During the afternoon, before the assault, a gale sprang up and very soon it was apparent that the men in 
the smaller types of landing craft were having a very bad time. Moreover, the weather got worse after 
sunset instead of moderating, as it so often does in those waters, and by 11 o'clock that night it was blow- 
ing a full gale. There were many who thought that the whole expedition would have to be post poned— 
a decision which would have had incalculable results, since the convoys would not be able to get well 
away from the enemy’s coastal waters before daylight. But Admiral Ramsay, who was commanding 
the British Task Force, never wavered. He had served for many years in the Mediterranean and he had 
no doubt whatever that the weather would moderate before dawn, the gale dying down as suddenly as it 
had arisen. This, in fact, was what happened. Wind and sea suddenly died down just before midnight, 
and the invasion forces forged on towards the enemy's coast, officers and men thinking of the opening 


2 SS 
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SUNSET VIGIL IN NORTHERN WATERS 
A peaceful scene in an atmosphere of war—a battleship of the Royal Navy, 1 ship of H.M.S. “King 
panied by a destroyer, keeping watch and ward over northern waters. 


* Class, accom 


words of the Special Order of the Day issued by Admiral of the Fleet Sir Andrew Cunningham, the 
Supreme Naval Commander-in-Chief : ‘We are about to embark upon the most momentous enterprise 
of the war—striking for the first time at the enemy in his own land... .” 

The British Task Force, under the command of Admiral Sir Bertram Ramsay, was divided into three 
Assault Groups commanded by Rear-Admirals R. R. MeGrigor, Sir Philip Vian, and T. H. Troubridge, 
who were responsible for the landings in the British sector. This consisted of thirteen beaches spread 
along about 37 miles of the Sicilian coast on each side of its extreme south-eastern corner. The American 
sector comprised eleven beaches spread along about 38 miles of the south coast of Sicily. The American 
Task Force Commander was Vice-Admiral Henry kK. Hewitt, and under him he had as Assault Group 
commanders Rear-Admirals Alan G. Kirk, John L. Hall, Jr., and Richard L. Conolly 
ssisted by British submarines, which 


As the convoys approached their appointed beaches they were 
had been stationed there during the day with orders to act as navig 
convoys into the correct beaches. Apart from some delay to many of the smaller landing craft owing to 
the weather, everything went exactly according to plan. In point of fact, too, the gale had been a blessing 
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tion marks at night and so usher the 


KEEPING THEM IN TRIM 


Two of the sixteen 5 25-inch guns of H.M. battleship Aig George V being cleaned and oiled. Pherygyg George V was built by 
Vickers-Armstrongs (Tyne) and has a displaceratiit 625 5)000-fons. 
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in disguise, for it proved to be the final factor in affording our forces the inestimable advantage of surprise. 
Prisoners captured later declared that the enemy had thought it quite impossible for any invasion 
expedition to be approaching his coasts through the weather conditions prevailing. 

Before dawn on July roth, 1943, two British cruisers began a rapid and intense bombardment of 
Catania. That was the opening action of the invasion of Sicily. The actual landings began at about 
2.45 a.m., and very soon it became apparent that these had been successful in seizing beach-heads and in 
taking the enemy completely by surprise. By 5 o'clock in the morning the first tanks were ashore, and the 
enemy coastal batteries had been captured by units of the Royal Marine Commandos. Consolidation 
had begun. 

A few weeks later President Roosevelt stated that the initial force landed in the invasion of Sicily 
consisted of 160,000 men—British, Americans, Canadians and French—together with 14,000 vehicles, 
600 tanks, and 1,800 guns. This was only the first assault force, and it was progressively reinforced with 
men, equipment and stores every hour of every day and night thereafter 


AERIAL VIEW OF H.M. AIRCRAFT-CARRIER INDOMITABLI 


An aerial photograph of the 23,000-ton British aircraft-carrier Indomitable taken in the Indian Ocean from one of her own 
aircraft. The /ndomitable, which has a complement of 1,600, las been adopted by Belfast 

An outstanding feature of this great and successful operation was the skill and work of the landing 
craft crews. Very great calls were made upon the officers and men who manned these little ships. They 
had a very bad passage through the gale during the approach, and then they had to land their troeps on 
beaches where there was still a considerable surf. It called for a very high standard of seamanship to 
avoid the craft becoming “broached to’ on the beach. Had this happened they would have had to 
await subsequent salvage at a later date, if they had not by that time been broken up by the sea, for in 
the Mediterranean there is no rise and fall of the tide to assist the stranded sailor 

With the assault troops of the armies delivered safely at their appointed beaches, and with the suc- 


cessful seizure by those troops of extensive footholds on the enemy's shores, the first phase of the Navy's 
duties in connection with the invasion of Sicily had been successfully accomplished. On the following day 
General Eisenhower, who was the Supreme Allied Commander in the Mediterranean Theatre of War, 
issued a mess to the naval forces of the Allies. The opening sentence of this message was: ‘In the 


CAPITAL SHIP WHICH SEALED THI 
Anew angle study of one of Britain’s capital ships, the 35,000 


view of the deck 
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SCHARNHORST'S FATE 
on H.M.S. Duke of York, The photograph gives a full-length 
of the battleship showing the forward guns. 
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Sicilian operation the United States and Royal Navies have again proved that, even while engaged in 
operations covering the seven seas, they can plan successfully, execute vast and intricate movements 
in support of land operations, and can do this despite obstacles of distance, weather and enemy opposi- 
tion.” It was as well that the world should be reminded that while the first assault on Europe was being 
successfully carried through, the Navy was fighting other but no less vital battles in far distant waters. 

In the waters round Sicily there was still a great deal to be done. First there was the need to reinforce 
and build up the armies which had been put ashore. At the same time a great many naval bombardments 
in support of our troops had to be carried out. Moreover, both these commitments were successfully 
discharged in the face of much hard fighting at sea and of tireless minesweeping activity. 

It has been said with truth that no invasion can be adjudged to have been successful, even in its early 
stages, until the invading force has succeeded in seizing a port at which reinforcements, equipment and 
supplies can be landed under all conditions of weather. On the day following the initial landings Rear- 
Admiral Troubridge, with his flag flying in a minesweeper, entered the captured port of Syracuse. He was 
thus the first British Admiral to enter a port in Europe under invasion conditions. 

Rear-Admiral Troubridge’s entry into Syracuse in that little minesweeper set the seal of success upon 
the first stage of the invasion of Sicily, although there was still much hard work and hard fighting to be 
done. Syracuse was a deep-water port and was not extensively damaged by the enemy before he was so 
rapidly driven out of it, so that there was in our hands a port where supplies and reinforcements for the 
armies ashore could be landed even if the weather deteriorated to such an extent that further landings 
over the beaches should prove impossible. Meanwhile, too, the United States forces had seized the little 
port of Scoglitti on the south coast. This was a small and unimportant port by comparison with Syra- 
cuse, but in an invasion no port is unimportant and even the smallest fishing ports soon have to handle 
a volume of traffic which would have been thought impossible for them in peace-time. 

Early on the morning of the day after he had entered Syracuse, Rear-Admiral Troubridge set out for 
Augusta, the next fair-sized port and erstwhile Italian naval base on the east coast of Sicily. It was 
known that our troops were already in the outskirts of the town of Augusta and it was thought that the 


CARRIER-BORNE AIRCRAFT ABOUT TO LAND J 
A Seafire is given the order to go round again as it prepares to land on H.MLS. escort-carrier Hunter, The photograph was 
taken from the carrier during the Salerno beacl-gperations, 
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sudden arrival in the harbour of a British warship flying an admiral’s flag might well lead to the surrender 
of the enemy before he embarked upon extensive demolitions in the port. 

Rear-Admiral Troubridge set off up the coast in the big destroyer Eskimo, but very soon after leaving 
Syracuse this ship was heavily attacked by enemy dive bombers and one bomb hit the engine-room and 
put the ship out of action. The Rear-Admiral transferred to the cruiser Mauritius, which was in the 
vicinity, but this ship was considered too big and too valuable to be the first to enter the port of Augusta, 
where there were certain to be mines and other obstructions, so Rear-Admiral Troubridge transferred his 
flag to the destroyer Exmoor. 

In this ship he entered the harbour of Augusta a short time afterwards. He was certainly the first 
admiral to enter Augusta, but, to use his own words, ‘‘I was also the first out again, my departure being 
hastened by a considerable volume of fire from various unfriendly gents ashore.”’ 

Augusta was, however, entirely in our hands within a few hours thereafter, and throughout the opera- 
tions in Sicily it played an important part in the supply of the Allied armies ashore. 


CHAPTER II 


Tue strong forces covering the Sicilian invasion against the possible interference by the main units of 
the Italian Fleet got no opportunity for action, for the Italian battleships and cruisers stayed in 
their harbours. There were plenty of enemy attempts to inflict damage upon our ships by E-boats and 
by U-boats, however, and these led to many of those fierce night actions between small fast craft in 
which the skill and determination of our young officers and men have habitually given us the victory, often 
against heavy odds. 

On the day after the initial landings the Admiralty, in referring to attempts by the enemy to interfere 
with our operations, were able to say tersely that ‘‘the counter-measures taken were successful and highly 
disheartening to the enemy.” The following account of the experiences of one of our motor torpedo- 
boat flotillas during a night patrol south of the Straits of Messina is typical of these “‘counter-measures.”’ 


, ? : SEAFIRE DESCENDING BY LIFT TO THE HANGAR 
Having alighted on the flight deck of H.M, aircraft-carrier /ndomitable, a Scafire aircraft, a Spitfire ddapted to Fleet Air Arm 
requirements, is taken down to the hangarbp lift. Ue IK 
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The boats were lying in wait in the darkness. Lieutenant Strong, the captain of motor torpedo-boat 
No. $1, and Lieutenant Dreyer, the Senior Officer of the Flotilla, were looking out one on each side of the 
tiny bridge when the coxswain, Leading Seaman Currie, suddenly grabbed his captain's arm and said : 
“Look! Look!...” 

There, very close to them and suddenly shown up by the moon, was a submarine, bearing right down 
upon the motor torpedo-boat. So close was the submarine that the motor torpedo-boat was forced to go 
astern on its engines in order to avoid being rammed. There was no doubt, however, that the lookouts 
on the submarine had not sighted the little motor torpedo-boat, for the U-boat held on her course, 
oblivious of the presence of danger. Nor was there any doubt of the nationality of the submarine, she 
was an enemy. 

Having avoided being rammed, Lieutenant Strong rapidly moved his boat to the attack. It would 
have been a difficult attack, for the submarine was well past the motor torpedo-boat before the sights 
could be brought on, so that there was a very good chance of the torpedo missing. 


FLIGHT-DECK 
A Seafire fighter lands on the flight-deck of H.M. escort-carrier Rai 
foreground prevent planes which have missed the 


NDING 


y during Fleet Air Arm exercises. Catch wires in the 
arrester wires from running off the deck. 


Lieutenant Strong was just going to fire his torpedoes, however, when to his astonishment he saw a 
second submarine. She was following astern of the first, and seemed equally oblivious of the presence 
of the British boats. 

This second submarine was in an ideal position for attack by Lieutenant Strong's boat, so Lieutenant 
Dreyer shouted to the other boats to chase the first submarine, while Lieutenant Strong swung his boat 
and fired one torpedo at the second submarine. The range was so close that he could not miss. 

“The torpedo struck her amidships—just below the conning tower,” said Lieutenant Strong afterwards. 
“There was a terrific flash, and a sheet of brilliant orange flame and smoke shot up about 200 feet into the 
air. At the top, the column of flame spread out, so that it looked like a gigantic blazing mushroom of 
fire. Then the flame went out, and there was absolutely nothing to be seen—only the dark smudge 
of the smoke against the sky. The submarine had been literally blown to pieces. 


Digitize 


H.M.S. INDOMITABLE AT SEA 


An aerial photograph of the Royal Navy's aircraft-carrier H.M.S. Indomitable speeding through the water. On the fore-p rt 
of her flight-deck a number of Albacore torpedo-bombers are ranged. 
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“A few minutes later we thought we heard a single voice crying for help in the darkness. It seems just 
possible that one of the men on the submarine’s bridge had been blown clear and not killed 
instantaneously. It has often happened. 

“But we did not have time to investigate that voice. We swung round and headed after the other 
motor torpedo-boats to find out what had happened to the other submarine.” 

It seems clear that the leading submarine did not suspect that anything was wrong until those on her 
bridge saw the sheet of flame caused by the blowing up of her consort. Then she turned to investigate. 
Almost at once she was engaged by the motor torpedo-boats, both with torpedoes and gunfire. By this 
time, however, her lookouts were very much on the alert, and she was able to avoid the torpedoes. 
Then she crash-dived, but as she did so one of the motor torpedo-boats dashed in and dropped depth 


charges along the swirl in the water where her conning tower had just disappeared. 

Whether this submarine got home is not known, but if she did the nerves of her crew would have been 
in no way improved by their experience. The motor-torpedo boats could not continue the hunt, for the 
Italian searchlights from the shore were sweeping for them, and they were well within the range of the 
Italian coastal batteries. That, however, was by no means the end of the night’s work. 


»§ FORMIDABLE IN THE MEDITERRANEAN 


H.M. aircraft-earrier Formidable, npanied by two destrovers, at exercise in the Mediterranean, with the imposing Rock of 
Gibraltar looming in the background. The photograph was taken from the deck of H.M. battleship Roduey. 


The motor torpedo-boats withdrew towards the spot where the submarine had been torpedoed and 
blown up. There was just a chance that they might find and save the owner of that voice. On the way, 
however, the lookouts in Lieutenant Strong's boat sighted two other vessels, obviously enemies. For a 
moment the crew of the British boat thought that these also were submarines, and so they attacked with 
torpedoes. A second or two later it was established that the new arrivals were not submarines but 
E-boats, and the torpedoes consequently missed. The crews of the E-boats seemed to be unaware of the 
presence of the British boats, who fell in astern of them and shadowed them down the Sicilian coast, 
reporting their position, course and speed as they did so, 

By this manawuvre Licutenant Dreyer's flotilla shepherded the two E-boats towards another patrol 
of British motor torpedo-boats. Thus the enemy was caught between two British forces. They were 
at once heavily engaged by gunfire, and both of them were sct on fire, and were seen to beach themselve 
in the hope of saving the lives of the remnants of their crews. 
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SLOOP, ESCORT-CARRIER AND A FAMOUS BATTLESHIP 
Top, H.M. sloop Kite, viewed from the deck of H.M, escort-carriet Tracker while operating in the North Atlantic; mi Idle 
left, H. M. battleship Queen Elizabeth ; middle right, H.M, escort-carrier Puysuer, with a plane taking off from her flight-deck 5 
bottom, part of the Pursuer's flight- 
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GREEK SAILING-SHIPS ON MINE 
At the outbreak of war in 1914 the Admiralty’s regular minesweeping force consisted of six old torpedo. iboats only, and a fleet hav 
hastily to be improvised when it was realised that the enemy intended to rely on the mine as a weapor ofttence. Conditions were © 
far different, howev 25 years later, and when Britain went to war on September 3rd, 1939, the Admiralty, now in possession of 4 ¢ 
large fleet of minesweepers, was well prepared for coping with the great menace to British snipping, and every available minesweeper ¢ 
of the Royal Navy and Royal Naval Patrol Service had been ordered to her station by the end of At Since then, for more thin » 
four years and three months the minesweeping forces have worked unceasingly and zealously in ridding the waters of enemy mines, and; 5 
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their remarkable achievement brought a just and well-merited tribute from Mr. A. V. Alexander, First Lord of the Admiralty, who, 
on the instructions of the War Cabinet, conveyed a message of congratulation to all officers and men of the minesweeping forces on 
their success in disposing of a number of mines so great that had they been allowed to remain where they were sown they would have 


"been sufficient to have destroyed the whole of the British merchant fleet two or three times over. In the Mediterranean splendid 
service has been rendered by a number of G: our artist, 


2 ek sailing ships that have been adapted for minesweeping. In this drawin 
Montague B. Black, F.R.S.A., depicts this type of minesweeper clearing a channel and sigraljing the warships to “keep going ahead.’ 
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By this time the night was far advanced, and Lieutenant Dreyer’s patrol set course to return to its 
base. While they were on the way these boats received a signal to the effect that two more E-boats 
had been sighted in a given position. They at once altered course to intercept the enemy. Attracted by 
a burst of tracer, the motor torpedo-boats sighted the two E-boats, and they were moving in to the attack 
when no less than seven other E-boats put in an appearance. These were overwhelming odds, particu- 
larly as motor torpedo-boats are not provided with nearly as heavy gun armaments as E-boats. 

Everybody in Lieutenant Dreyer’s flotilla thought that their numbers were up. They could hope for 
nothing but destruction at the hands of the E-boats, but they did the only thing possible. They turned 
back on to the course for their base. 

To the complete astonishment of the British crews, however, the enemy did not attack. In spite of 
his great superiority both in numbers and gun-power, he showed no inclination to fight, and the two 
flotillas actually passed one another at a range of less than half a mile. 

Incredible as it seems, the enemy did not appear for some time even to see the British boats. It was 
not until the rear boats of the two columns were passing one another that the enemy opened fire. Even 
then there was no attempt to attack, only a brief exchange of fire as the boats were passing one another, 
and which resulted in one British naval rating begin slightly wounded. It was, of course, impossible to 
tell what casualties were inflicted on the enemy. : 

That was the end of the night’s work. The British motor torpedo-boats had certainly destroyed one 
submarine and two E-boats, and may have destroyed another submarine and inflicted casualties on 
the crew of another E-boat, while the only British casualty was one man wounded. It was a night which 
clearly demonstrated that a sharp lookout and instantaneous efficiency are absolutely indispensable 
for those who wish to live long in the war at sea. 


ONE OF BRITAIN’S POCKET AIRCRAFT-CARRIERS 
HM. aircraft-carrier Battier, one of the pocket-type which have been successfully employed in the protection of convoys. 


x AND STRONG PULL 
Some of the crew of H.M.S. Wells, an ex-American destroyer now With the Royal Navy, hoisting the sea boat on board 
somewhere at Sea 
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Bombardment of enemy positions from the sea in 
support of the advancing armies were almost inces- 
sant. On the night of July 11th a strong naval force 
subjected Marittimo and Marsala, at the western 
end of Sicily, toa heavy bombardment. Next after- 
noon in the east, the enemy batteries and _ positions 
defending Augusta were bombarded by cruisers, 
destroyers, and a monitor, This bombardment was 
very effective and was described by the army as 
assisting materially in the capture of Augusta. The 
port of Augusta was entered by a British and a Greek 
destroyer at 4 p.m.—not many hours after Rear- 
Admiral Troubridge’s unpleasant experience there. 
Catania airfield and many other targets were also 
bombarded from the sea, while off the south coast 
ships of the United States Navy gave invaluable : s 
gunfire support to their army, and claimed columns H.M. ESCORT-CARRIER BATTLER 


of enemy troops and tank formations among the many A semi-broadside view of the escort-carrier Battler, 


‘i A ich was built in the United States. 
varied targets which they successfully engaged. eenleh seas bulls he United Suites 


It was during this phase of the operations that an incident occurred which evoked a classic signal 
from Sir Andrew Cunningham. 

Catania was giving trouble and heavy metal was required against the shore defences. The 15-inch 
gun battleship Warspite was detailed to bombard them. The Warspite was an old ship. She had for a 
long time been Admiral Sir Andrew Cunningham’s flagship in the Eastern Mediterranean when he had 
been Commander-in-Chief in that area from 1939 to 1942, and twenty-seven years before the 
invasion of Sicily she had been damaged in that fateful phase of the Battle of Jutland known as 
“Windy Corner.”” When she received orders to bombard the Catania defences she was a considerable 
distance from that port, but no one knew better than her officers and men the impatience of the 
Commander-in-Chief whose flag had flown in that ship at the Battle of Cape Matapan and other 
actions which had whittled away the Italian would-be domination of the Mediterranean. The 
engine-room department of the Warspile squeezed out of the proud old ship a turn of speed which was 
really surprising. Andrew Cunningham signalled to his erstwhile flagship, saying that operations were 
well carried out, and that there was no question that when the old lady lifted her skirts she could run. 
There was no need for “‘A BC”’ to point the fact that the ‘‘old lady,” as usual, ran towards action and 
not away from it as her Italian opponents had so often done. It must have done Sir Andrew Cunning- 
ham’s heart good to see British battleships hurling shells at the Italians and Germans on their own 
territory. He had fought these enemies in the Mediterranean for so long and under such different condi- 
tions, when he had been always in a position of material inferiority and unable to take many risks: yet 
during that period he had established a moral ascendancy over the enemy which was standing the invasion 
forces in good stead long after its foundations had been so gallantly laid. 

It was during the many bombardments of enemy positions in Sicily that there was tested a system of 
naval bombardment in support of troops which, extended and improved in the light of experience, has 
paid an enormous dividend during the invasion of France. It was, moreover, something almost revolu- 
tionary in naval practice. 

Throughout its history the Royal Navy has hurled shells at shore defences in support of military 
expeditions, but it cannot be said that these bombardments have usually proved very successful. As a 
result it came to be an accepted article of faith that naval gunfire was quite useless against enemy positions 
ashore or against shore batteries, forts or entrenched positions. Fortunately, there were men in the Royal 
Navy who refused to accept this tenet and set themselves to disprove it. As a result new systems were 
worked out, and they were tried out by a number of ships, which industriously bombarded the uninhabited 
jungles and mangrove swamps of West Africa. It would be difficult to exaggerate the importance of these 
experiments and all the theoretical work which lay behind them, for there is no denying that invasion in 
Sicily, Italy and later in Normandy would have been far less successful and far more expensive in the 
lives of the assaulting troops had it not been for the efficacy of the naval bombardments, both as a pre- 
liminary to the landings and in support of the troops after they had been put ashore. 
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The developments which led to the change in naval 
bombardment of shore defences, from being usually 
expensive and having small results apart from noise 
and dust, to becoming an essential and most effective 
adjunct to amphibious operations, were two. The 
first was purely technical, and was concerned with the 
production of specially designed ammunition for 
bombardment purposes. The second was concerned 
with the control of the ship’s gunfire in such a way 
as to meet to the greatest possible degree the minute- 
to-minute needs of the military commanders in the 
field. This was a development of organisation in the 
fire control, and was, in fact, a‘‘combined operation.” 
There was realism in the decision that the problem 
should be considered as a ‘combined operation,”’ for 
the gunfire of ships in support of land forces must 
necessarily be a matter in which both Services are 
vitally interested. Moreover, the third Service is 
involved because air spotting of the fall of shot and 
the consequent corrections to range and direction 
in order that the target shall be hit and continue to 
be hit has become more and more necessary when 
bombardments take place at long range and direct 
observation is therefore impossible. 

A system was worked out whereby the military 


A THREE-PART JOB commanders had with them ‘Forward Officers, 
At the radio set of a Fleet Air Arm Walrus: he is Bombardment.” These deal with the problem of 
air-gunner, wireless operator and signaller. 


gunfire support as a purely military artillery problem, 
and send the requirements of the military authorities in this form to the ships, on board each of which is 
a ‘‘Bombardment Liaison Officer.’’. The ‘‘Bombardment Liaison Officer’’ is an army artillery officer, so 
he is able to appreciate exactly what is required by his colleagues ashore. Moreover, he has undergone a 
special course of training at the Navy’s gunnery school at Whale Island, Portsmouth, and this enables 
him to interpret the military needs of the commanders ashore into naval terms for the gunnery officer of 
1e ship to carry out. 

The system was in its infancy at the time of the invasion of Sicily, 


but it worked extraordinarily well 
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ranean. If ships have a human quality, as sailors aver, the 
1ave rejoiced as their guns thundered and threw the six-inch 
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Among the main targets engaged by these two ships during their bombardments off the coast of Sicily 
were Taormina, the holiday resort which had become the main German headquarters in Sicily, and 
Catania, about which there is a cluster of airfields from which there had operated many of the Italian 
and German air squadrons which had taken part in the ‘‘blitz”’ on Malta. 
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H.M. AIRCRAFT-CARRIER VICTORIOUS AND A FIGHTING TRAWLER 
Top, a full-deck view of H.M. aircraft-carrier Victorious at sea; middl: left, members of the crew of H.M. aircraft-carrier 
Illustrious loading 4.5-in. shells into containers; right, gunners of H.M. anti-submarine trawler Imperialist who scored at 
least 100 hits with their Bofors guns on a U-boat in the Strait of Gibraltar ; bottom, H.M.T, Imperialist, formerly a Hull fishing 
trawler. 
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CHAPTER III 


Wuie in the Mediterranean the Navy had been engaged upon the gigantic task of landing our armies in 
Sicily, and subsequently of reinforcing and supporting them without intermission. There was no pause 
in the grim and seemingly interminable battle against the U-boats in the Atlantic. It was a battle which 
had begun with the sinking of the liner A¢henia within a few hours of the outbreak of war, and which 
would not end until the unconditional surrender of Germany, for only then would we be certain that the 
enemy could send no more U-boats to sea. 

Like every prolonged struggle, the Battle of the Atlantic had had many ups and downs, but by the 
summer of 1943 it seemed that the upper hand had finally and conclusively passed to the Allies. That 
was not to say that there could be the slightest relaxation of vigilance in the protection of convoys or of 
determination in hunting down the U-boats. Nor could there be any slackening off in the struggle to 
produce better and better weapons for dealing with the U-boats and ever more effective tactics for their 
destruction. The slightest relaxation in any of these matters would have invited a new seizure of the 
initiative by the U-boats, with results disastrous not only to ships and human lives, but to the measured 
course of the Allied grand strategy, which depended, as always, upon ships being available for each new 
step towards the final victory. 

The statement issued on the joint authority of the Prime Minister and the President of the United 
States to the effect that go U-boats had been sunk in May, June and July 1943, and that 60 U-boats were 
sunk in the following three months, showed the world that the battle of the ocean trade routes was far 
from being over, although they were very encouraging figures and indicative of the fact that the rate of 
loss being inflicted upon the U-boats was so heavy that it was doubtful if the U-boat offensive could be 
kept up for very long on the same scale. Even more encouraging was the surprising admission made by 
the German radio on August 4th that ‘‘the enemy defence in the Atlantic has got the better of us.” 


TORPEDO-BOMBER TAKING OFF ON PATROL 
And here is a view of part of the flight-deck of H.M.S. Trumpeter, showing an American-built Avenger torpedo-plane setting 
out on a patrol flight. This type of carrier greatly helped in checking the yale menace, 
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DUBMAKINES AND INDERUCTION FOR MERCHANT NAVY GUNNERS 

Top left, the gun crew of H.M. submarine Sunfish standing by for action during a gun test ; right, the crew of H.M. sub. 
marine Seraph, on her return to port after a 13-months’ cruise in the Mediterranean ; middle, H!M, submarine Rorgual 
back in port after a minelaying cruise of 18 months in the Mediterranean ; bottom left, defensively equipped merchant shy 
sunners (“Dems”) taking a refresher course in dismantling and assembling Marlin and Hotchkiss A A. guns; right, a high- 
2 angle 4-in. gun being demonstrated te a ‘‘Dems" class 
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These statements reflected most notable successes in the struggle which so vitally affected every 
other battle of the war. They were not only fought for, but they were the fruits of long and patient 
patrolling, escorting and hunting by day and night in all weathers. 

The day before the German radio admission referred to above, the British Admiralty and Air Ministry 
issued a vivid account of a sustained action against a very strong pack of U-boats which had been con- 
centrated on the route of one of our convoys. 

It was officially estimated that there were between 25 and 30 U-boats in this pack, which had been 
collected by the enemy over a period of time in order to lay in wait for the convoy, yet the counter- 
measures taken by the escorts and by aircraft against these U-boats ensured that not one of them reached 
a position from which to attack the merchant ships in convoy, which continued on their eastbound voyage 
without harm. 

During the early part of the passage of the convoy across the Atlantic the weather added to the 
hazards of war, for there was a dense fog and a number of icebergs in the vicinity of the Newfound- | 
land Banks. The combination of fog and icebergs is exceedingly hazardous to shipping even in peace- | 
time, but in war-time, with large numbers of ships steaming close together in a convoy it is infinitely more 
dangerous. Good seamanship, however, brought the convoy and its escorts safely through the bad | 
weather area and into waters where there was extreme visibility and bright moonlight at night, and air © 


GRUMMAN WILDCAT ABOUT TO LAND 


A Grumman Wildcat of the Fleet Air Arm circling over H.M,. battleship Warspite preparatory to landing on H.M. aircraft- 
earrier Formidable. The Formidable was severely damaged during the Cretan operations in 1941. 


cover was at once provided by aircraft working at great distances from their bases in Iceland and the 
United Kingdom. 

The battle opened just before dawn, when a Liberator aircraft of Coastal Command of the Royal Air 
Force sighted three U-boats on the surface. The Liberator concentrated its attack on one of these U-boats 
and it was considered to have been sunk. At the same time the aircraft reported the presence of U-boats 
to Commander Peter Gretton, who, in the destroyer H.M.S. Duncan, was in command of the escorting 
forces. Commander Gretton has been one of the outstandingly successful officers of the Royal Navy in 
the war against the U-boats, and even at that date he had earned a D.S.O., an O.B.E, a D.S.C. and had 
been mentioned in despatches as well as being specially promoted. He was to add two more D.S.O.': 
to his honours before he left the Western Approaches for other duty. 

Commander Gretton led the search, during the early stages of which the frigate Tay sighted a U-boat, 
which she pursued and attacked, forcing the enemy to submerge in a crash-dive. Soon after this the 
corvette Suowflake sighted another U-boat’s periscope. The Snowflake and the Duncan carried out a 
series of depth-charge attacks on this U-boat, as a result of which large quantities of oil came welling tc 
the surface. There was, however, no conclusive evidence of its destruction, so it was only classed as 4 
“possible.” 
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ATTACK ON THE TIRPITZ IN ALTEN FJORD 
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SUCCESSFUL 
“A very gallant enterprise” was carried out by His Majesty's midget submarines, which involved hazards of the first 
order. “A number of these baby craft penetrated into Alten Fjord, in Norway, a distance of 1,000 miles from theis 
home base, and attacked main units of the German fleet, including the 56 200-ton battleship Tirpitz, which was badly 
lying in their heavily ‘protected anchorage. Three midget submarines were lost 
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The battle developed rapidly in intensity as more and more U-boats were sighted, attacked or chased 
away from the vicinity of the convoy. The corvettes Pink and Sunflower chased two U-boats and drove 
them off, while the lookouts in the crow’s nests of the frigates Wear and Jed sighted two more U-boats 
trying to approach the convoy. As the two frigates turned at full speed to attack the U-boats, these fired 
torpedoes in the hope of sinking or crippling the hunters, but the torpedoes passed harmlessly between the 
two frigates. The U-boats, of course, dived. Contact was, however, maintained with one of them, 
and this U-boat was attacked with depth-charges by the Jed and the cutter Sennen, which had joined the 
hunt. The detonations of these depth-charges were followed by muffled under-water explosions, and large 
quantities of oil, in which splintered wood, clothing, papers, and other wreckage came floating to the 
surface. This was credited as a ‘‘kill.” 

Things seemed to be going well, but it was still considered that there were at least 20 U-boats in con- 
tact with the convoy. Five of these were sighted by aircraft in the space of a few hours and forced to 
turn away. 


SHIPS OF THE INVASION FLEET 


Some of the ships which took part in the invasion of Italy awaiting final orders in a North African port. The landing was 
made under the protection of a strong escort of cruisers, destroyers and other naval vessels and continuous air cover. 


Night brought no respite, and shortly before dawn one U-boat was detected on each quarter of th 
convoy. The Jed attacked one of these and the Spey the other, and both were driven off. The coming o 
daylight found the escorts still between the U-boat pack and the convoy, with aircraft again carryint 
out wide offensive sweeps in the vicinity. During the day Liberator aircraft on these sweeps sighted an 
attacked five U-boats. The results of these attacks could not be observed, but there is no doubt that, a 
the least, they forced the U-boats to dive and turn away and thus prevented them from reaching position 
from which they could attack the convoy. It was already clear that the determine | attacks of the escort 
and the aircraft had taken the heart out of the U-boat commanders, who showed far less disposition 
press on with their intention of approaching within attacking range of the convoy. During the second 
night two more U-boats were sighted, but these dived quickly and turned away in order to avoid attack 
and on the third day no further attempt at attack was made by the discomfited enemy, and it was realis: 
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CRAFT LIKE THESE ATTACKED THE TIRPITZ 
above carried out the daring attack on the German battleship Tirpits moored 
in the protected anchorage of Kaa Fjord, North Norway. The photographs show (top) a member of the crew 
of three the periscope of one of these X-craft and one of the crew at the hatchway, The Victoria Cross was awarded 
to Lieut. B.C. G. Place, D.S.C., R.N., and Lieut. D. Cameron, R.N-R., Commanding Officers of the midget subinarines N.6 
and X.7 which successfully attacked the Tirpits. 
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SCENE OF THE ATTACK ON THE TIRPITZ 


‘The Tirpits was sheltering in Kaa Fjord, an arm of the Alten Fjord, when the midgets carried out their daring expedition, 
which necessitated a passage of 50 miles up the fjord through an enemy minefield. 


that the surviving U-boats had lost touch. So the convoy sailed on, having been unmolested throughout, 
despite the strength of the enemy's U-boat pack. 

Before the end of the year the Admiralty was able to announce two more notable victories over 
U-boat concentrations by the escort group commanded by Commander Peter Gretton. 

The first of these engagements lasted intermittently for two days and nights, during which time five 
U-boats were destroyed and three more damaged. This time there were two large and important convoys 
involved and, although the U-boats were not entirely prevented from attacking ‘the convoys, the 
Adm‘ralty stated that ‘‘more than gg per cent of the total number of escorted ships reached harbour in 
safety.”” 

Contact was first made with the U-boats, of which at least 20 were estimated to be in the vicinity, 
in the late afternoon, At that time the two convoys were about 60 miles apart, and it was consequently 
very difficult to prevent the enemy from being able to attack either one or the other. During that 
first night a whole series of hunts and depth-charge attacks were carried out by the destroyers Duncan 
and Vanguisher. While no tangible results could be seen, it is considered that these attacks played an 
important part in harassing and splitting up the enemy U-boat pack. 

Soon after dawn a Liberator of Coastal Command sighted a U-boat on the surface, but while it was 
flying in to the attack it was seriously damaged by anti-aircraft fire. It called up a second Liberator and 
reported to the surface ships before being forced to come down in the sea. The second Liberator, although 
also hit, carried out its attack and the U-boat was last seen submerging in a damaged condition. Mean- 
while the ships were coming up at fullspeed. The corvette Pink picked up the crew of the Liberator which 
had been shot down, while the Duncan dropped many depth-charges over the U-boat, which was officially 
considered to have been seriously damaged. 

During the afternoon another Liberator attacked a U-boat and so damaged it that it sank half an 
hour later, leaving survivors clinging to rubber floats, These men were later picked up by the Duncan 
and made prisoners of war. Meanwhile three more Liberators were attacking yet another U-boat. That 
attack ended by the U-boat’s bow rearing out of the sea at an angle of about 60 degrees and hanging 
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there for a moment before it slid below the surface stern first, leaving fifteen men in the sea---another 
definite ‘‘kill.” 

That night the surface ships had their work cut out to keep pace with events, for all the remaining 
U-boats tried to press home their attacks on the convoys in strength. First the frigate Bentinck sighted 
and drove off a U-boat. Then, in quick succession, other U-boats were intercepted, attacked and driven 
off by the destroyers Duncan and Vidette, and the frigate Berry. The battle continued till just before dawn 
when the last two attacks of the night were driven off by the frigates Drury and Bazely. 

Next day increased air cover was given to the convoy, and four U-boats were attacked by aircraft. 
In at least one case the U-boat was damaged. Then, towards evening, two Liberators surprised a boat 
and attacked it so successfully that it broke in halves, leaving about 30 men struggling in the sea. At 
about the same time the frigate Byard attacked a U-boat with depth-charges. These apparently blew 
the U-boat to the surface, for it appeared about 600 yards ahead of the frigate, which opened fire with 
every gun that would bear. The shells hit at the base of the conning tower and along the waterline 
of the U-boat, while the Byard's short-range weapons sprayed its upper deck with shells and bullets, and 
prevented the Germans from manning the guns. The Germans abandoned ship and took to the water, 
to be picked up and made prisoners of war by the frigate. The U-boat sank. 

Soon after this incident another U-boat was blown to the surface by depth-charges, this time from the 
corvette Sunflower. It appeared for a few moments with its bow sticking up at an angle of 45 degrees 
and then submerged again. The Sunfllower again attacked with depth-charge;s and large quantities of 
oil came to the surface. It was considered that this U-boat was also sunk, 

Although the remaining U-boats are believed to have remained in contact with the convoys for some 
time after the last of these incidents, they were apparently so discouraged that they made no further 

attempts to press home their attacks. 

Shortly after this battle Commander Gretton’s escort group was again sinking U-boats. This time the 
first intimation that the U-boats were in the vicinity came from a patrolling Liberator about 15 miles 


THE TIRPITZ AT ANCHOR IN THE FJORD 


An oblique photograph of the German battleship lying at anchor in Kaa Fjord before she was damaged by t 
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FAMOUS BATTLESHIP SHELLS 1 
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ahead of one of our convoys. The Liberator attacked and reported the U-boat. Commander Gretton, 
with the destroyers Duncan and Vidette, and the corvettes  oosestrife and Sunflower, at once made for the 
scene of the action at high speed. They arrived in the vicinity in time to see the columns of water 
thrown up by the Liberator’s depth-charges, dropped just as the U-boat was diving. The Duncan made 
contact with the submerged U-boat with her Asdic instruments and hunted her for two hours. Then 
the destroyer attacked with depth-charges, the detonations of which were followed by a series of deep 
under-water explosions. ‘To make sure, the Vidette attacked, and the Duncan then attacked again. Soon 
afterwards quantities of German wreckage came to the surface, including pieces of a writing desk, linings 
of bulkheads, and locker lids. The Duncan picked up some of this wrec 
had been destroyed. 

Soon afterwards a second U-boat was detected and hunted by the Vidette, the Duncan and the Sun- 
flower joining in the hunt. It was four hours before the ships had made certain that they were in the 
best possible position for attacking the submerged U-boat ; then the Swnflower attacked with a depth- 
charge. Soon afterwards there was a loud noise, like that of a submarine blowing its tanks with high- 
pressure compressed air in an emergency, and then muffied explosions were heard deep under the sea. 
Air bubbles and swirls appeared on the surface, and after a further attack by the Dimcan large pieces of 
wreckage came up. Two U-boats detected and two definitely sunk was good going. 

The actions against U-boats were by no means confined to occasions on which packs of U-boats tried 
to intercept and attack our convoys. The U-boats operating against the great Atlantic trade routes 
worked chiefly from the Biscay ports, chiefly Brest, L’Orient, St. Nazaire, La Pallice, and Bordeaux, 
and great and sustained efforts were made to intercept and sink them on their way to and from these 
bases. These efforts demanded considerable patrolling by aircraft and by surface forces, usually working 
in close collaboration with one another. They were successful in destroying a number of U-boats and in 
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CATANIA FEELS THE WEIGHT OF A BATTLESHIP’S BROADSIDES 
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REMARKABLE EXPERIENCE IN DEPTH-CHARGE ATTACK 


When attacking two convoys off the Norwegian coast H.M. submarin® Stubborn was crippled by depth-charges and twice had 
to descend swiftly, once almost double the oth for which she had been testec she was kept from sinking out of control by 
ved again until she hit the bottom, v 
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mander, Lieutenant A. A. Duff, D.S.C., decided to run his main air compre drawing air from inside the boat 
iinusual procedure—and was able to pull the submarine off the sea-bed. She shot up at an angle of 7o degrees and then 1 
oft as fast as possible, The photographs show the Sfubborn being cheered by the crew of the depot ship Forth and 


her commander and crew. 
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damaging others, as well as in forcing many U-boats 
to make the passage to and from their operating 
areas at slow speed submerged, and thus reduced the 
time for which they could menace the great trade 
routes. 

The increasing danger of the passage of the U-boats 
backwards and forwards through the Bay of Biscay 
and its approaches forced a new development upon 
the U-boat command. This was the construction of 
supply U-boats. Only by supplying the U-boats at 
sea far out in the Atlantic could they be freed from 
the necessity for making the dangerous passage of the 
Bay of Biscay, but if those waters were dangerous 
to U-boats, they were far too dangerous for the 
passage of surface supply ships. Thus the Germans 
evolved the supply U-boats, much on the lines of the ss 
cargo-carrying submarines with which they tried to ze, 
run the blockade in the last war. 

The supply U-boats were not a great success, : : 
partly because many of them paid the ultimate dter 1S months; Senvice: in: the, Hast 1M: jslamarive 
penalty while they were making their way out to B. - (li 

: aS : i 0., D.S.C., R.N., who formerly 
succour the hunting U-boats or trying to return to Somnenedhe 
their bases for further supplies. 

There was one short period in August 1943 when no less than seven U-boats were destroyed by our 
patrols of ships and aircraft in the Bay of Biscay area, and two of these seven were big supply U-boats. 
To sink supply U-boats, particularly when they are outward bound, is, of course, to add to the difficulties 
and dangers besetting a considerable number of the operational U-boats on the trade routes, and must 
therefore be accounted a far greater success than the destruction of individual U-boats when these are 
trying to attack our convoys. 

Certain things stand out from these stories of the ceaseless war against the U-boats, both on the trade 
routes and in the vicinity of their bases. One is that the successes against the U-boats were seldom the 
work of one arm alone. The great and decisive defeats inflicted upon the U-boat packs were the result 
of very close co-operation between aircraft and surface ships, for each has its advantages and its limita- 
tions in dealing with U-boats. Such close co-operation is not merely a matter of goodwill and good 
intentions. It can only be achieved by careful study of the problems involved, by considerable training, 
and by constant practice. In achieving this co-operation due credit must go to the officers and men of 
our own submarines, which were detailed for the unspectacular and thankless task of acting as “‘targets'” 
for the training and for the exercises required to keep the crews of ships and of aircraft always at the peak 
of efficiency. 

Another point which is often lost sight of is the sustained nature, not only of the whole Battle of the 
Atlantic, but of these engagements with packs of U-boats. The crews of aircraft get some respite, for 
they are forced by the limited fuel endurance of their aircraft to return to their bases and are relieved by 
other aircraft. Not so the crews of the little ships of the escort groups. They may have been constantly 
at sea in bad weather for a considerable time before being suddenly called upon to bear the additional 
strain of prolonged action. The commanding officers may have spent weary days and nights wedged 
into an uncomfortable corner of a spray-swept bridge and then suddenly find themselves called upon to 
keep every nerve and faculty at the peak of tension for every minute of two or three days and nights. 
Small wonder that the Western Approaches is a place for young men, and that they age quickly in that 
theatre of the war. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Tue ships of the Royal Navy were also busy in the far north, and were seeking and seizing every possible 
opportunity to hit the enemy where it would hurt him most. From the Eastern Mediterranean, right round 
by way of the Atlantic to well within the Arctic C ircle, the Nav ¥ was always engaged on defending our 
own interests while seeking to increase the gravity of the enemy’s problems. 

One of the most urgent of the enemy’s problems was that of transport. Bomber Command of the 
Royal Air Force was hitting repeatedly and effectively at the internal transport system of Hitler-dominated 
Europe. British light coastal forces were harrying on every possible occasion the few single or two-ship 
convoys which the Germans tried to run through the English Channel, the Straits of Dover, and the 
southern part of the North Sea. 

Nowhere, however, was the German sea transport organisation more important, particularly during 
the autumn and winter months, than off the Norwegian coast. German munitions industries depended 
to a great degree upon receipt of the high-grade iron ore from the mines in the north of Sweden. The 
only other place in the world where ore of like quality is obtainable is on the north coast of Spain, and the 
combination of our blockade with the dislocation of internal communications made this source of supply 
unduly chancy and expensive for the enemy. In the summer months the Swedish iron ore could be 
shipped down the Gulf of Bothnia and the Baltic from Lulea in comparative safety, but the port of Lulea 
was closed by ice in the winter, so that the only alternative route was down the Norwegian coast from the 
Arctic port of Narvik. That route was open to shipping throughout the winter. Moreover, ships and 
convoys can travel for nearly the whole of their voyage along the Norwegian coast through what are 
known as the “Inner Leads’’—that is, the inshore channel screened from the open sea by the thousands 
of islands which lie off the Norwegian coast. Along practically the whole length of the coast geography 
will guard the ships not only against weather, but also against an enemy. On the whole of that long coast- 


ENGINE ROOM OF A CAPTURED ENEMY SUBMARINE 


An interior view of a German U-boat which was captured early in 1942, showing the enzine room, The engines, as the name- 
plate shows, were supplied by Blohm and Voss, of Hamburg. 
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line between Vest Fiord, which leads to Narvik, and Stavanger, not far north of the Skaggerak, there are 
only two places where ships must leave the inshore channel and face the threat of attack from the open 
sea. One is between the entrance to Vest Fiord and Bodo. The other is for a very short distance off 
Kristiansund, more than 300 miles farther south. 

Nor was the Swedish iron ore the only reason why the sea traffic along this coast was of such impor- 
tance to the Germans. Throughout the whole of the northern part of Norway the normal means of com- 
munication is by coastal steamer, for there are no railways and such roads as there are become impassable 
during the winter months. The Germans had to supply and reinforce their troops fighting against Russia 
in the far north, and also to maintain the large garrisons which they had established in the north of 
Norway. These garrisons included from time to time large naval forces, in particular the battleship 
ster ship of the ill-fated Bismarck—and the battle-cruiser Scharnhorst—sister ship of the 
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h stores and other necessities are taken aboard. The second 
Jock and shot down an enemy aircraft, a unique dual feat, 


A British submarine flotilla alongside a depot shi 
vessel from the right is H.M.S. Upright, which sank a floating 


Gneisenau which had retired ignominiously and apparently permanently to Gdynia in the Baltic as a 
result of damage sustained on her dash up the English Channel from Brest in February 1942. 

It was against this very important German sea traffic that Admiral Sir Bruce Fraser’s Home Fleet 
struck on the morning of October 4th, 1943. He struck at the enemy shipping in the Bodo area, south 
of the Vest Fiord. 

It was a notable operation, quite apart from the great damage done to enemy shipping, for it demon- 
strated the very close co-operation between the British and American navies. The British Home Fleet 
was at that time short of aircraft carriers because of the demands for this class of ship in the operations 
in progress in the Mediterranean, and so, among other American ships, the United States aircraft-carrier 
Ranger was serving with the British Home Fleet. It was a reversal of the proc whereby the British 
aircraft-carrier Victorious had served with an American Task Force in the Pacific at a time when the 
United States Navy had been short of aircraft-carriers. 

At the time that the American ships were reinforcing the British Home Fleet, Admiral Sir Bruce 
Fraser made history by being the only British Admiral ever to take the helm of an American warship 
under war conditions. 
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The attack took place in the early morning, and 
was delivered by naval aircraft. As a result six 
German ships were hit and seriously damaged by 
bombs, while their escorts and many shore installa- 
tions were thoroughly ‘‘shot up.’’ It was not possible 
to ascertain how many of the German ships were 
actually sunk, but the official assessment of damage 
must be considered in relation to the distance of the 
ships from any possible repair facilities. Among the 
ships which were badly hit was an 8,o00-ton tanker. 
Two enemy aircraft were shot down into the sea, and 
the Allies lost three aircraft. 

By comparison with the attacks of Bomber 
Command this action off Bodo may seem very small, 
for only 48 tons of bombs and less than 2,500 rounds 
of machine-gun ammunition were expended. The 
material results were, however, large, and the psycho- 
logical results even greater. There was ample evidence 
that for some time thereafter the whole of the 
Norwegian coastal traffic of the enemy was dislocated 
and that the Germans expended considerable efforts 
in an attempt to afford greater safeguards to their 
convoys. It was one of the many occasions in naval 
history when results cannot be measured in terms 
of tons and guns. 


The raid on enemy shipping in the Bodo area CHANGE: Ob WATCH 
On board a cruiser escorting a convoy through the Bay 


had as its striking force only aircraft-carriers ; yet it of Biscay: a marine sounds on his bugle the change 
demanded the presence in the offing of the main of watch. 

body of the Home Fleet under the command of the 

Commander-in-Chief himself. It is worthy of note that this was in contrast to many subsequent raids 
against shipping off the Norwegian coast, in which the command of the whole force was vested in the 
Second-in-Command of the Home Fleet, inferring that the whole strength of that fleet was not at sea 


in the vicinity. 

The reason why aircraft-carriers employed in raiding German shipping off the Norwegian coast had 
at that time to be protected by so powerful a covering force was because there was then a strong force of 
German surface ships based in northern Norway. The most important of these German ships were the 
battleship Tirpitz and the battle-cruiser Scharnhorst. 

The existence of these fast and powerful warships in the north of Norway was a source of constant 
anxiety to the Commander-in-Chief of the British Home Fleet and to the Admiralty. There was always the 
possibility that one or both might try to break out into the open Atlantic, where they might do enormous 
damage on the convoy routes before being brought to book (the chase of the Bismarck hid demon- 
strated the difficulty of hunting down a fast and powerful raider in the vast ocean and the great naval 
forces required for so widespread an operation). Moreover they were an ever-present threat to the passage 
of the convoys carrying the products of the British and American war factories to Russia, and to any 
forces attempting to raid the enemy shipping off the Norwegian coast. All our operations in that part 
of the world had to be covered by very strong forces of the Home Fleet in order to guard against the 
possibility of a sudden sortie by these German warships. It would be impossible to compute the miles 
of stedming and the wear and tear which the mere presence in the north of Norway of these powerful 
German units imposed upon ships which were badly needed elsewhere. 

It was hardly surprising, therefore, that the Admiralty decided that steps would have to be taken to 
deal with these German ships. They had consistently refused to put to sea on the many occasions when 
we had had submarines lying in wait or strong forces in the offing hoping to attack them or be able to 
bring them to close action. It was therefore determined to attack them in their lairs in the far northern 


fiords. 
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To this end a special type of craft was designed and built. This was the midget submarine. Midget 
submarines were not a new conception. Proposals, and even designs, for craft of this sort have been in 
existence since the middle of the last war ; the Italians had used such craft in the Mediterranean and the 
Japanese had used them in their attacks on Pearl Harbour, on Sydney, and on Diego Suarez. Hitherto, 
however, it had been considered that such craft would always be the weapon of the weaker power, which 
would try to use them to reduce the strength of their opponent’s fleet before risking combat. But the 
Tirpitz and Scharnhorst presented a different type of problem. Since they steadfastly refused. to come 
out and risk a fight some means must be found for attacking them in their protected anchorages, and 
the midget submarine seemed the best type of craft to carry out such a mission. The midget submarine 
would stand a reasonable chance of being able to navigate the narrow and tortuous fiords unobserved 
and without disaster, and it would be capable of delivering an underwater blow which would be sufficient 
to cause great structural damage. There was a chance that simultaneous attack by several midget 
submarines might actually sink the ships, but in any event serious underwater damage would not only 
put the ships out of action for many months, but would present the Germans with a difficult problem since 
the ships were so far away from any port with adequate docking and repair facilities. 


A BRITISH CRUISER ARRIVES AT GIBRALTAR 


The appearance of a British cruiser at Gibraltar isnot an occurrence to te much attention during war-time, but the crew 
making for shore in the liberty boat will doubtless appreciate a short spell of leave on the Rock. 


The British midget submarines—or “'X craft,” as they were officially called—which were built for 
this purpose had a very low silhouette. This was in order to add to their invisibility during that part 
of the passage of the fiords which would have to be undertaken on the surface. The freeboard amounted 
only to a few inches with the submarine in full surface trim, and there was no conning tower or super- 
structure of any sort. When he was navigating his submarine on the surface the commanding officer 
had to stand on the open deck, and had for support only a hinged stanchion, to which his body was 
strapped. 

The midget submarines each had a crew of four officers and men. They did not fire torpedoes in the 
accepted sense of the term, but used a device which had a much heavier explosive charge and was similar 
in many ways to the magnetic “‘limpets’” which were “stuck on to” the underwater hulls of ships by 
divers or by the crews of so-called ‘‘two-men torpedoes,” 

The projected operation, of course, required much careful preparation. The midget submarines had 
to be built and tested. Volunteers had to be selected and very highly trained for what—it was fully 
realised by those concerned—would be an enterprise calling for the very highest standard of physical 
endurance and of sustained courage in face of great danger and hardship. Nobody could say what the 
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5. NAVAL LANDING-CRAFT IN SALERNO BAY 
Some of the landing-craft of the U.S vy that took part in the invasion of Italy at Salerno, The landings were made 
at 4 a.m, on gth September by combined forces of British and American troops. 
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ENEMY POSITIONS AT SALERNO BOMBARDED FROM THE SEA 


British and U.S. warships escorted the invasion forces and covered the landings at Salerno Bay, and afterwards attacked 
the German positions, These British ships are bombarding the enemy’s batteries. 
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: ' BEACH LANDING COVERED BY WARSHIP'S SMOKE-SCREEN 
A British warship laying a smoke-screen to obscure from view allied landing-craft approaching the Salerao beaches. A bri 
head was successfully established in the face of desperate enemy-wpposition. 
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= ILM. BATTLESHIPS RODNEY AND NELSY 


For more than an hour in the morning of August 31st, 1943, the 16-in, guns of the battleships Rodney and Nelson poured salv : 
1-ton armour-piercing and high-explosive shells into two of the enemy's forts to the north ot Ke > and concentrations of 8-in. hills 
batteries which were outside the range of our coastal guns in Sicily. The battleships, which were supported by the cruiser Orton and 
flotilla of destroyers, gave their objectives a terrific pounding, and soon vast pillars of flame and gigantic columns of black smoke 

rising from the battered targets, “he cruiser and the destroyers, when they had made their way nearer inshore, added their fire t 
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chances of survival would be likely to be, but nobody 
who knew anything about the undertaking would 
have placed them high. Moreover, the very closest 
secrecy had to surround all these preparations, for 
if the merest hint reached the enemy the chances of 
success wonld yauish. 

On September 22nd, 1943, the amazingly gallant 
crews of these midget submarines delivered their 
attacks. 

Consider fer a moment the task with which they 
were presented. The entrance to Alten Fiord, at the 
head of which lay the 7irp7fz, is a thousand miles from 
the nearest British base. The fiord itself is narrow 
and winding. Even the navigational hazards were 
great for these tiny craft, and to them must be added 
the fact that the fiord was known to be extensively 
mined and to be closely patrolled by the enemy. 
Then, thirty miles up the fiord from the open sea, 
they had to manceuvre to attack the most powerful 
battleship in the world, which was protected by anti- 
torpedo nets and by attendant craft. And after the 
attack there would be the problem—for the survivors 
—of extricating themselves from this dangerous 
and difficult position in the face of a thoroughly 


aroused enemy. Smal! wonder that the official com- EYES OF A CONVOY 
muniqué stated that : ‘The Admiralty consider that Keeping constant watch on an escort vessel for hostile 
the crews of these midget submarines displayed the SUnMBrInEs 


highest qualities of courage, enterprise and skill.” 

We have not been told how many midget submarines took part in the attack, for there is no reason 
to suppose that the enemy is aware of the force used, but we do know that three of them did not return, 
Yet these three are known to have pressed home their attacks, so that it may be assumed that the 
hazardous passage of the fiord was successfully accomplished by the whole flotilla. 

After nterrogation of the survivors and the examination of photographs taken by subsequent air 
reconna sance, the Admiralty was abl, on October 11th, to announce the attack and give some idea of 
the results achieved. 

The attack was a success. Not only had very heavy explosions been heard at the time when some of 
the midget submarines should have been attacking the Tirpitz, but photographs taken from the air soon 
after the attack had been delivered showed that the great battleship was motionless in a sea of oil-covered 
water. The thick oil from her damaged hull covered the whole surface of the narrow fiord in which she 
lay and extended for a distance of more than.two miles from her anchorage. Moreover, photographs 
taken subsequently revealed that the Germans had laid a number of small vessels alongside the battleship, 
It was impossible to identify these vessels, but they were certainly either salvage craft using their own 
pumps to reduce or keep in check the flooding of the battleship’s hull, or ships capable of providing 
light and power so that the damage could be investigated and the battleship’s own pumps brought into 
use. 

Only in one sense was the attack of the midget submarines unsuccessful, and that was through no 
fault of the men who manned them. It had been hoped to find the Scharnhorst also in the fiord and to 
attack her at the same time. The last reconnaissance carried out had shown that she was at anchor not 
far from the Tirpitz, but when the midget submarines detailed to attack her arrived on the scene there 
was no sign of the battle-cruiser. It was subsequently learnt that, by an amazing stroke of luck for the 
Germans, the Scharnhorst had put to sea on that day to carry out some routine gunnery practices. 

So the Scharnhorst remained an operative unit, but the far greater menace of the giant battleship 
Tirpitz had been disposed of for many months to come, and that fact had an immediate effect upon 
the strategic conduct of the war in far distant waters. A reduction in the strength of the British Home 
Fleet could be accepted while certain of its units were required elsewhere, and therefore the United 


BARRACUDA DIVE-BOMBERS CRIPPLE GERMAN BATTLESHIP 
Carrier-borne Barracuda aircraft carry out a successful two-wave bombing attack on the German battleship Tirpitz in 
Alten Fjord; 42 aircraft took part in the expedition and at least 24 hits were scored, and when the Barracudas left the 
Tirpitz was shrouded in smok- and burn flercely he pictures show Commander S. T. C. Harrison briefing the crews 
and the first of the Barracudas taking off for the attack. 
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NAVAL AND R.A.F. R UE SERVICE 


Sea Rescue Service were responsible for the saving of many airmen—allied and enemy—who have baled out and landed 
Aircraft locate the airmen and then go in search of a launch, which they guide to the spot, An Air- Sea rescue 
aircraft is here seen making contact with a launch. 


States warships which had reinforced the British Home Fleet while so many of its ships had to assist 
in the Mediterranean operations could be spared for the prosecution of the naval war in distant waters. 

It was realised that the Tirp:/z might, and probably would, again become a danger in due course, but 
not for many months at the very least. It was considered that six months would be the minimum period 
in which the Germans could carry out even the temporary repairs necessary before the ship could be moved 
south to a dockyard where she could be put in dry dock for final repair. The length of time required for 
the temporary repairs would be due not only to the extent of the damage, but to the complete absence of 
repair facilities in northern Norway and to the fact that the temperature of the water in Alten Fiord in 
winter would be so low that a diver would only be able to work for a very few minutes at a time. 

We now know that, as a result of further attacks carried out by the Fleet Air Arm and the Royal 
Air Force, the Tirpitz was destined never to reach a dockyard port for final repair, but it should be 
remembered that the crews of the midget submarines struck the blow which immobilised her in the first 
instance. Thus they not only removed a source of constant anxiety to those responsible for the conduct 
of the war at sea, but made the great battleship a static and much easier target for the subsequent attacks. 
The midget submarines sealed the doom of the 7irpi/z just as surely as the Swordfish aircraft from the 
-rk Royal sealed the doom of the Bismurrck by damaging her steering gear. 


CHAPTER V 


By the end of the first week in August 1943 Sicily had been conquered and the Allies had gained a firm 
footing on the mainland of southern Italy. The latter was achieved with the help of a great many bom- 
bardments by British warships of enemy strongholds and particularly of his lines of communication, 
On both sides of the “‘toe”’ of Italy the railways and most of the good roads run close to the sea and have 
frequent bridges and culverts. These the warships attacked time and again, and in some cases they even 
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BARRACUDA BOMBERS APPROACHING THEIR TARGET 
udas on their way tothe attack on the Tirpitz, She was struck by at least four heavy armour-piercing 
and the forepart between the br.dge and the turrets, and the damage doheprobably put her out 
of service for many months: 


A formation of Barrac 
bombs on the bridge 
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fired shells into the entrances of railway tunnels to 
block the lines. As a result, the enemy’s communica- 
tion system was to a large extent paralysed over the 
whole area and the task of the Allied troops was 
thereby made far easier. 

From time to time ships and squadrons carried 
out bombardments a long way away from even the 
advanced elements of the troops. One such occasion 
was when, on August 29th, Commodore Agnew in 
the cruiser Awrora led three other cruisers and four 
destroyers far up into the Tyrhennian Sea, which had 
hitherto been regarded almost as an enemy preserve, 
to be trespassed upon with impunity only by our 
dauntless submarines. 

Commodore Agnew’s mission, and the methed 
of carrying it out, is worthy of detailed description, 
because the former was daring and the latter so 
unorthodox as to be unique. 

The object was to bombard the port and shipyards 
of Castellamare, which were being extensively used 
by the enemy for coastal sea traffic as well as to 
base small forces such as destroyers, submarines and 
E-boats which might at any tinie make sorties against 
our shipping off Sicily and the “‘toe”’ of Italy. 

Castellamare stands on the southern side of the 
great Bay of Naples, on a peninsula which juts out This U-boat petty officer is one of a number of prisoners 
towards the island of Capri. Both Capri and the brought to England for internment. 
peninsula on which Castellamare lies were known to be 
heavily fortified, so that to approach the port from the seaward side—that is, the north-west—would 
have been dangerous quite apart from the possibility of mines or enemy action in the Bay of Naples. It 
was determined, therefore, to carry out the bombardment from the southern side of the peninsula and 
lob the shells over the hills and into the dockyard and port of Castellamare. The hills on the peninsula, 
over which the ships had to fire, are 3,000 feet high. This meant that the ships had to fire at extreme 
range in order that their shells would clear the hill-tops, and even then they only did so by a few feet. 
Moreover, a very high degree of accuracy was essential if the target was to be hit at that range and with, 
of course, no direct observation. The bombardment was duly carried out at night by this method, and 
it is extremely doubtful whether the Italians and Germans in the dock area of Castellamare had any idea 
of where the shells which were falling among them were coming from. Later, when the Allies captured 
the port, it was found that the bombardment had been astonishingly accurate and effective. 

The next task that fell to the famous cruiser Aurora was of a very different nature. Things were hap- 
pening fast in Italy. On September 8th Italy surrendered, but no man could tell whether this surrender 
would apply to the whole of the armed forces of that country. Moreover, due allowance had to be made 
for the fact that a great part of Italy was certainly under German domination and occupied by German 
troops, who would at once be ordered to do their utmost to make the Italian surrender ineffective. 

On the very day of the formal surrender of Italy the Aurora and other ships embarked a division of 
British airborne troops and took them at high speed to Taranto in order to seize that important port and 
naval base. The force left Bizerta in good weather—fortunately, for the ships were so packed with troops 
and equipment that a bad-weather passage would have been quite intolerable. 

Commodore Agnew and the captains of the other ships were under no illusions as to the danger and 
delicacy of their mission. There was no knowing whether the port defences of Taranto had been seized 
by the Germans ; nor could any man tell whether the powerful units of the Italian fleet known to be at 
Taranto had subscribed to the Italian surrender or had fallen under German domination. Here, one 
would have thought, was uncertainty enough, but in addition to these problems was that of the mine- 
fields. The position and exact type of some of these were known, but those guarding the immediate 
approaches to the harbour were not known, and there was also the probability that the Germans might 
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DEPTH-CHARGE DISPOSES OF A U-BOAT 


When a combined sea and air attack was made on a convoy in the Bay of Biscay one of the U-boat assailants was attacked 
with depth-charges and destroyed. The photograph shows the moment of the kill. 


have Jaid mines even within the harbour in the hope of inflicting loss or damage upon just such a British 
expedition. 

In the event, the great anxiety of the attitude of the big squadron of the Italian fleet based on Taranto 
was solved as the Aurora and her consorts approached that port. The British ships sighted the Italians 
and there were several minutes of almost unbearable tension before it was established that the big Italian 
ships—battleships and heavy cruisers—were on their way to surrender. It must be remembered that the 
British ships were so laden with troops that they were in no condition to fight an action. 

The landing of the airborne division at Taranto by the Royal Navy was successfully carried out, but 
not without its sad side. The fears of German minelaying within the harbour itself proved to be well- 
founded, for the fast minelayer Abd7el, which was serving as one of the troop carriers, was mined inside 
Taranto harbour and sank. 

The cruisers did one more fast trip between Bizerta and Taranto in order to reinforce and build up 
the strength of the troops landed at the latter port ; and then they were called away to take part in another 
major operation. This was the landing of the Allied forces in the Salerno area, south of Naples. 

Salerno was soon to be a name well known throughout the world as the scene of exceptionally stift 
and stubborn battles. At that time, however, it had little significance outside the pages of the plans. 
These made it clear that, in order to effect any rapid advance in southern Italy, it would be essential to 
capture a major port on the Italian west coast. Naples was almost the only port which would fulfil the 
Allied requirements, and in order to seize Naples it was realised that a large-scale amphibious operation 
would be necessary, to ensure the capture of a beach-head which would dominate the airfields in the Naples 
area as a preliminary to the capture of the port itself. “This operation had, of course, been planned some 
time before, and when it was mounted on September gth, 1943, it was by no means an opportunist move 
trying to take advantage of the formal Italian surrender which had taken place on the previous day. The 
Italian surrender, in fact, complicated rather than furthered the Salerno landings because a number of 
warships which had been earmarked for the support of these landings had to be diverted at the last 
moment in connection with the safe custody of the main units of the Italian fleet, which had emerged 
from the Gulf of Genoa base of Spezia in order to surrender to the Allies. 

It had been clearly laid down that the assault in the Salerno area was to be pressed to a successful 
conclusion regardless of loss or difficulty, and it was fully realised by the naval authorities concerned 
that their task would by no means end with the successful landing of the troops of the first assault wave, 
but would continue, and increase, during the subsequent period in which the rapid ‘‘ build up” of the 
strength of the forces put ashore would be of paramount importance. 
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CAPITAL SHIPS AND A MOTOR-LAUNCH 
Top, the 31,000-ton battleship H.M.S. Queen Eliz, 


( ‘abeth on patrol in northern waters ; 
full speed with her crew at action stations ; bottom, H.M. battleship Nelson firing 
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middle, a motor-launch steaming at 
g her secondary armament of 6-in. guns. 
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The Salerno landings and the navy's work which immediately followed upon them involved an inva- 
sion problem which was at that time new. The British and American air forces had the use of the 
Sicilian airfields, but these were too far away to enable short-range fighter cover to be provided, or to give 
immediate air support to the troops in accordance with the changing requirements of the military com- 
manders ashore. For this reason a force of “escort aircraft carriers’ was detailed to take part in the 
operation. This was the first time that ships of this type had been engaged upon operations against an 
enemy coast, although some of them had done excellent work in the invasion of French North Africa. 
This was the beginning, in the European theatre of war, of the use of so-called ‘“‘escort aircraft-carriers” 
as “assault aircraft-carriers'’’—a role which these ships were to play with increasing importance and 
success in subsequent operations. 

The actual landing operations at Salerno involved the use of more than 500 ships, great and small. 
In the light of such gigantic undertakings as the invasion of Normandy this may seem a comparatively 
small number, but one must realise that the Salerno operation took place a long way from our main bases 
and during the time when the forces required for the ultimate assault upon north-western France were 
being painstakingly built up. 

As always, the assaulting forces had to be preceded almost to the beaches by the minesweepers. 
These were accompanied by destroyers, but nevertheless it would be impossible to praise too highly the 
conduct of the minesweepers. They had to sweep through a veritable curtain of fire put up by the enemy 


and they had to continue unconcerned with their work, knowing that they could not dodge the enemy 


ESCORT SHIP'S GUNS BEAT OFF BOMBERS 
In addition to U-boats the convoy was attacked by a number of Focke-Wulf four- d bombers. They met with a hot 
reception from the pom-pom of the escort ships, which finally drove them off? i 
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salvos or take any other avoiding action, for to do 
so would entail leaving stretches of water unswept 
and therefore likely to take their toll of the assaulting 
craft or their supporting ships. 

The story of the hotly contested beach-head at 
Salerno is largely a military story, but there can be no 
denying that the stoutest soldiers in the world could 
not have hung on against the crack German divisions 
which Kesselring hurled against them if it had not 
been for the support which our men received from the 
sea. This was threefold. In the first place there was 
the constant reinforcement of the forces ashore, both 
by men and by equipment and stores, from the sea. 
A very large proportion of these landings had to be 
carried out under enemy fire and in the face of enemy 
attack by aircraft, mines, and one-man torpedoes. 
This was the first occasion on which these weapons 
were used by the Germans. 

The British and American military forces ashore 
also received a very great volume of supporting gun- 
fire from the warships of both nations. Most of this 
was afforded by cruisers and destroyers, as these 
were the ships whose armaments were best suited to 
the targets which had to be engaged. Among these 
there were in the first instance a number of well- CLYDE VISIT OF FIRST LORD 
concealed coastal batteries. These were not only Mr, A. V. Alexander watching submarine trials during 

; . aes a visit of inspection he paid to the Clyde. 
well established batteries of fixed guns, but consisted 
also of German field guns which had been brought to the scene and set up behind cunningly concealed 
earthworks in order to dominate the beaches and the small space which was being so tenaciously held by 
the troops. 

The naval bombardments off Salerno provided some very spirited actions. Among these must be 
accounted the exploit of the British destroyer L aforey, which seems almost to belong to another age. 

The / cforey was asked to deal with a particularly troublesome battery of eight or nine German field- 
guns mounted close to the edge of a cliff and causing casualties and damage on the flank of the beach-head. 
The German guns were well-hidden and well protected, so that long-range bombardment would probably 
have been ineffective. The e@forev went almost to the other extreme. With her guns blazing, she 
approached close to the shore and quite literally ‘‘laid herself alongside” the German battery at a range 
of under half a mile, and there the destroyer stayed and fought it out with the Germans. Either the 
latter soon discovered that they had no stomach for this anachronistic form of fighting or the Laforev’s 
fire was quick in wiping out the German battery. Suffice to say that that particular German battery 
ceased to worry our troops or ships. Unfortunately the Laforey herself suffered in these exchanges at 
point-blank range. 

So hot was the naval bombardment at times off the Salerno beach-head that men were stationed in 
the gun turrets of the cruisers to chalk up on the bulkhead the numbers of rounds fired in order that 
check could be kept of the wear of the guns and of the ammunition remaining in the magazines. The 
diversity of the targets engaged was astonishing, and provided not only variety for the naval gunnery 
experts but has led to a number of quite mythical yarns! Many, however, which seem fantastic, were 
quite true. For instance there was the case of the Italian farm which was chosen as a German head- 
quarte The bombarding ships were told of it. They fired a few salvos and the headquarters disap- 
peared in a cloud of smoke and dust, from which, so say the observation officers, a few ragged and 
distracted figures were seen running like “headiess hens on a chalk line.” 

There is the even more authentic story of the occasion on which the guns of the famous cruiser Aurora 
engaged a column of German tanks debouching to the attack front a sunken road or watercourse. The 
Aurora fired nine rounds—and knocked out seven German tanks—a feat which earned for the whole ship 


ANTI-AITRCRAFT GUNNER ON A MOTOR TORPEDO-BOAT 


Maintaining a vigilant watch fos enemy aireraft, this motor torpedo-boat anti-aircraft gunner is at his post ready to bring 
his guas into action immediately ta 
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a congratulatory signal from the American General Mark Clark, who was commanding the Allied troops 
in the beach-head. 

The Fleet Air Arm pilots working from the ‘‘escort aircraft-carriers’’ performed marvels under the 
most difficult conditions imaginable. During the first days after the Salerno landings the weather settled 
toa breathless calm. That meant that, whichever way the small aircraft-carriers steamed, the wind across 
their flight decks could not be greater than that produced by their own speed—and they were not fast 
ships. This meant that the conditions for taking off and landing fast aircraft were as unfavourable and 
as dangerous as they could well be, but the Fleet Air Arm pilots handled their fast Seafires—maritime 
developments of the Spitfire—with such consummate skill that the rate of unserviceability due to crashes 
remained small and well within the operational margin. 

Then there came a time when the small aircraft-carriers had to go south to refuel. The Fleet Air 
Arm Seafires took off from their carriers and landed on a half-made airstrip on the beach-head. It was 
rough, and every time an aircraft landed or took off from it there were clouds of dust and a hail of flying 


UNITS OF THE SURRENDERED ITALIAN Né 
Some of the ships of the [talian Navy which were surrendered on the capitulation of Italy lying at anchor in St. Paul's Bay, 
Malta. Mr. A. V. Alexander referred to the transfer of the Italian Fleet as one of the turning-points of the war. 


ty 


stones. The engines had to be cleared of dust after every sortie, and the aircraft were only kept flying 
by the united efforts of the pilots and the ground crews, who knew rest neither day nor night. Yet they 
never failed to support the army and to “‘strafe’’ every target indicated to them in addition to providing 
the short-range fighter cover necessary. All these commitments were faithfully discharged by the Fleet 
Air Arm Seafires until such time as the landing strip could be completed. Then the Royal Air Force 
moved in and took over, while the Seafires flew back to Sicily and eventually rejoined their carriers. 

The fact that the Seafires of the Fleet Air Arm could operate from the half-built landing strip before 
it could be used by fighters of the Royal Air Force is no reflection upon the latter. It was due simply to 
the fact that the Seafires, being normally carrier-borne aircraft, are specially modified for deck landing 
and the length of runway which they require for taking off and landing is therefore less than that of the 
normal Royal Air Force fighter. 

On September r2th, 1943, Admiral of the Fleet Sir Andrew Cunningham signalled as follows to the 
Admiralty : ‘Be pleased to inform their lordships that the Italian battlefleet now lies at anchor beneath 
the guns of the fortress of Malta.’’ One can only guess at the feelings of Andrew Cunningham as he sent 
that signal. He had held the Mediterranean during the days when the Italian fleet was infinitely stronger 
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SHIPS THAT ESCAPED FROM THE E> SHES 
Some of the Italian warships that were transferred in accordance with the terms of the armistice photographed as they 
steamed towards Malta, 1, general view of part of the fleet ; the flagship Italia ; 3, the 35,000-ton battleship Vtlorto 
Veneto; 4, the destroyer Alfredo Oniant; 5, an “Aviere” Class destroyer ;_6, 4 7,000-ton “Garibaldi” Class cruiser; 7, the 
cruiser Eugenio di Savoia; 8, the 7,282-ton cruiser Emanucle Filiberte Duca d'Aosta; 9, H.M.S. Hambledon, one of the 
escorting warships. 
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SURRENDER OF THE ITALIAN NAV4 


he Italian battle fleet is now anchored under the guns of Malta’ With those brief rds Admiral of the Fleet Sir Andrew 


Cunningham announced the end of one of the most notable periods in British naval hist id it was « fitting climax to the glorious 
part she has played in the Battle of the Mediterranean that the Ge e Cross island should have been chosen for the impressive scene 
of the surrender of the Italian navy 1m Spezia had come the backbone of the Ltaliun fleet, two battl:ships—there had been three 
originally, but the Roma was sunk by German bonibers on the way—five cruisers and four destroyers, and trom Taranto came other 
units which had assembled at this southern port. Phe first of the ships to arrive at Malletta wer those trom Spezia, and they were 
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than any force that he could muster. He had established in the first place a moral ascendancy over an 
enemy in great material superiority and had, by a series of brilliant actions, whittled away the Italian’s 
margin of superiority in ships. He had left the Mediterranean for a period, and had returned to it to see 
the final relief of Malta and the surrender of the Italian fleet. 

It was an historic occasion of the first importance, but it was far from meaning that the war in the 
Mediterranean was at an end, for the Germans had long since decided to treat Italy almost as German- 
occupied territory, and the Germans were in Italy in great force. The Allied beach-head at Salerno had 
not greatly expanded, and the progress of the Allied armies from the south was still slow. 

It was not until the third week of that notable September in the Mediterranean that the Allied armies 
began the “big push” that was to result in the junction of the southern armies with the forces in the 
Salerno beach-head and the capture of Naples, 


BABY SUBMARINE OF THE ITALIAN NAVY 


This midget submarine was among the warships surrendered as a condition of the armistice with Italy. She is seen with other 
units of the Italian Navy forming a background. Her superstructure is not unlike that of a motor torpedo-boat, 


Here again the Navy played a notable part. The cruisers Aurora, Sirius and Penelope were detailed 
to lay a barrage preliminary to the army’s advance from the Salerno beach-head, and right well they carried 
out their task. Each cruiser fired as fast as her guns could be loaded for a period of forty minutes. But 
by the end of that time every German position in the line of advance of the soldiers had been smashed to 
smithereens, while woods and everything inflammable had been set alight. Nor did the ships stop firing 
when they lifted the barrage. They immediately set to work on the disorganised German transport and 
troops trying to retreat along the main road to Naples. They plastered the road with high explosives all 
day, and by evening the battle was won. 

Thus Naples, the all-important major port on the Italian mainland, fell into Allied hands. The 
Germans had shown devilish efficiency and ingenuity in the destruction of the port facilities and every 
source of light, power and water for the city as well as the dock area. That, however, the Allies had been 
expecting, and they had laid their plans and made their preparations accordingly. The result was that 
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the port of Naples was put into some sort of order in a remarkably short time through a combination of 
salvage skill, determination, and improvisation. So much so that within a matter of months the port of 
Naples had more jetties and wharves working than it had ever had in peace-time and was actually hand- 
ling a greater quantity of freight than the port of New York. The vital part which the port clearance 
organisations play in the modern form of amphibious warfare is seldom sufficiently appreciated because 
their work must necessarily be kept secret for so long in order to deny to the enemy any statistics relative 
to the rate of reinforcements of our armies; but it is not too much to say that port clearance is one of the 
most important factors in successful invasion. The “build up” of our armies placed ashore depends upon 
them, and without ‘‘build up” great enough to ensure decisive military victory the invasion can never be 
said to be more than another hostage presented to the fortune of war. 
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C.-IN-C. HOME — WATERS 

Admiral Sir Bruce Fraser, Commander-in-Chief, Hom ed by Vice-Admiral Golovko, Commander- in-Chief 

of the Soviet Northern Fleet, when he visited Soviet wate ship H.M.S. Duke of York, shortly before the sinking 
of the Scharnhorst. 


CHAPTER VI 


“NAVAL activity continues in the Adriatic.”” That phrase recurred time and again in the official com- 
muniqués issued during the last months of 1943 and in 1944. It covered a tremendous range of opera- 
tions, from bombardments of enemy ports, communications, and military positions, to raids against the 
enemy-held islands off the Dalmatian coast and attacks upon the enemy’s tenuous shipping resources in 
that sea. 

The Central Mediterranean had been called by Mussolini his “quadrilateral of fire’’-—the area of 
“mare nostrum”’ which would be the most difficult and dangerous for operations of the British navies 
of Defence and Supply. The enemy would have been fully justified in considering the Adriatic far more 
difficult and dangerous of access than the Central Mediterranean, yet that sea was in the latter months 
of 1943 becoming a happy hunting-ground for British warships, which delighted in carrying out the most 
daring and unorthodox operations in those waters. 


H.M.S. ILLUSTRIOUS ST. b HARBOUR 


craft-carrier IIustrious entering Grand Harbour, Malta, after rendering valuable he Ip to the 5th Army at the Salerno 
aken from the flight deck of H.M. aircraft-carrier Formidable, seen in the foreground. 
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SUBMARINES OF THE ITALIAN NAVY 
These submarines, there are 16 in all, were among the ships of Italy's navy which were surrendered in accordance with the 
terms of the armistice. Most of the other units of the fleet were also brought to Malta. 
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Like the aircraft-carrier Illustrious, H.M.S. Rodney was a unit of F 
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During the second half of the year 1943 the enemy lost a total of thirty ships sunk in the Mediter- 
ranean by British surface forces. In addition to these, five other ships were seriously damaged and 
probably sunk, while twelve more were damaged. That those losses were imposed by surface warships 
argues great boldness, for it must be borne in mind that the enemy shipping took great pains to avoid 
danger whenever possible and to voyage under protection of warships or coastal batteries. Moreover, the 
losses imposed by our surface forces were small by comparison with those inflicted by our submarines. 
The latter sank a total of 128 enemy ships, probably sank seven, and damaged a further 24 ships during 
the latter half of the year. 

All these losses, let us remember, were inflicted on the enemy long after the period in which enemy 
convoys were running across the Mediterranean to North Africa, so that the targets afforded to our ships 
were few and far between, and consisted almost entirely of shipping in the 42gean and the Adriatic, with 


the exception of a few small coastal vessels which were intercepted from time to time in the Gulf of Genoa 
area. 


In the Adriatic the work of harrying the enemy and of supporting our advancing armies fell chiefly 
upon the little ships—the destroyers, motor torpedo-boats, and motor-gunboats, as well as the submarines. 


INVASION REHEARSAL BY ROYAL MARINES 


Special formations of the Royal Marines, who formed a spearhead of allied forces in the invasion of Europe, undergoing 
training. Some of their invasion craft are seen here heading for the ‘‘enemy” coast during an exercise. 


On September 12th the Allied High Command stated that the Italian town and port of Bari was in 
our hands. It was only a few nights later that a group of British motor torpedo-boats raided the enemy- 
held port of Valona, opposite Bari on the east side of the Straits of Otranto. The motor torpedo-boats 
entered the Bay of Valona with superb effrontery and sank two enemy ships. The larger of these two 
was laden with German ammunition and made a most satisfying explosion when she was hit. In addi- 
tion, two small vessels were hit by gunfire and damaged. This attack was pressed home right under the 
muzzles of the guns of the German coast defence batteries, which opened a hot fire on the motor torpedo- 
boats. It was not until the boats were withdrawing, having dealt faithfully with all available targets 
in the port, that any of the German guns registered a hit. Then one of the motor torpedo-boats was 
damaged, but she got safely away. 

Soon after this it was disclosed that two British destroyers had successfully bombarded the railway 
and other military targets north-west of Termoli further up the Adriatic, and had thereby dislocated enemy 
attacks which were about to be launched against our army, Soon afterwards, in the early hours of 
October 13th, the Royal Navy carried out another of its successful landing operations. This time it was 
one of those ‘‘short hop” landings which took place several times along the Italian coasts. The armies 
had been held up south of the Volturno River, and it seemed that the best wav of dislodging the enemy 
from his strong positions was to turn his flank, The Navy was called in, and as a result troops were 
landed north of the river, which took the enemy positions in the rear, while these were bombarded from 
the sea at the same time in order to ‘‘soften them up. 


LITTLE SHIPS, AN AIRCRAFT-CARRIER AND A CRUISER 

The top photograph shows H.M. cruiser Sirius, taken from H.M. battleship Howe; below left, H.M. auxiliary aircraft- 
carrier Pretoria Castle, formerly a luxury liner ; right, a gunner testing the multiple gun on H.M. corvette Widgeon ; bottom, 
an American destroyer coming alongside H.M.S, Norfolk while on escort duty with a convoy. 
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U.S, AIRCRAFT CARRIER’S SUCCESSFUL ASSAULT 
In perfect weather conditions on October 4th, 1943, the Home Fleet under the command of Admiral Sir Bruce Austin Fraser, K.C.B., 
K.B.E., carried out a successful operation against enemy shipping in the fjords of the Bode area of Norway. In the force were a 
number of United States ships, including an aircraft-carrier, and it was the first occasion on w van American earrier had taken part 4 
in an attack on enemy-occupied territory in Western Europe Escorted by an umbrella of fighters, the carrier’s striking force of 
torpedo-bombers and dive-bombers began their assault at 8 a.m., and for the next hour merchantmen, ore vessels, oilers and other | 
shipping were the targets for an intensive attack, An 8,000-ton oiler was hit and left down by the stern and making for the beach ; 
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another 8,000-ton vessel, a freighter, was hit and left in flam: three bombs were directed on to a 5,000-ton cargo ship, from which 
smoke was seen to be pouring ; and several other vessels received direct hits and near misses. Altogether eight merchantmen of from 
ooo tons, one landing-barge and one ore vessel were hit. No fighter opposition was encountered, and when at the end of the 

ation enenty bombers made their appe: ice two of them, a Heinkel 115 and a Junkers 88, were shot down by fighters from the 

s a mark of his appreciation of the carrier’s splendid achievement Admiral Fraser signalled his wish that all ships passed 

by the carrier on her return to port should give her a welcome, Our artist, Montague B. Black, gives an impression of the fine exploit, 
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On the very next night there took place in the Adriatic a naval operation of a more orthodox naval 
character. This was a raid up the Adriatic by two destroyers-- the Trmult and the Tvrian. It was 
during the afternoon of Saturday, October 16th, that these two destroyers found two Italian ships near 
the island of Mljet. One of these was manned entirely by Germans, and she was set on fire by her crew 
and was then sunk by the British destroyers. The other, which had a German armed guard in charge, 
was captured and taken back to a British occupied port. A few days later there was another such capture, 
while an ex-Yugo-Slav armed trawler which had on board a German armed guard was sunk. At this 
time almost every ship intercepted carried a German armed guard, and it was apparent that the Germans 
could not trust the sailors of any of the occupied territories to sail on their own account without bringing 
their vessels to British-occupied ports. The necessity for placing armed guards on board all ships plying 
in their service must have placed a considerable strain upon the enemy's resources, for such guards had 
to be composed of men with some knowledge of the sea and ships. 


ADMIRAL SIR P. VIAN WITH HIS CHIEF OF STAFF 


Talking to his Chief of Staff, Captain Everett, Rear-Admiral Sir P. Vian (left) is seen on the bridge of his ship during the 
landing operations in the invasion of. ly. In a beoas t Mr. A. V. Alexander referred to Admiral Vian's splendid 
work in the Mediterranean while commanding the 15th Cruiser Squadron, 


So the sea war in the Adriatic went on, imposing ever-increasing loss upon the dwindling transport 
resources of the enemy, continually harassing his troops in the coastal areas, and supplying by sea the 
forward elements of our advancing armies. 

The Adriatic produced one of the few instances in naval history of enemy ships being captured by a 
motor torpedo-boat. This motor torpedo-boat was looking for trouble off the Dalmatian coast on the 
night of December tath when two schooners were sighted. Instead of sinking them, the motor torpedo- 
boat opened fire with her small guns, whereupon both schooners surrendered. They had German crews, 
which were made prisoners of war, and the motor torpedo-boat then led her prizes triumphantly back to 
her base. 

One of the queerest stories of the capture of ships which would otherwise have fallen into enemy hands 
concerns the submarine Unrivalled. The Unrivalled was commanded by Lieutenant H. B. Turner, D.S.C., 
R.N., among whose prized possessions is a written testimonial from the captain of one of the Italian ships 
which he captured. 
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The Unrivalled was on patrol off the Italian port of Bari in the Adriatic when Lieutenant Turner 
heard that Italy had formally surrendered. He at once decided to make contact with the Italian authori- 
ties at Bari and to demand the surrender of all the shipping in that port. Such a project was both difficult 
and dangerous for a submarine, for there are fewer sayings more true at sea in war-time than that every 
man’s hand is against the submarine which shows itself.. 

Lieutenant Turner successfully stalked a trawler which was heading for the harbour and, coming to 
the surface close alongside her, boarded her before her crew had time to realise what was happening. 
From the trawler the submarine took hostages and then placed one of the Unrivelled’s officers on board 
in order to take a message to the senior Italian naval officer at Bari. While the trawler entered the port 
the submarine patrolled in the offing, ready to make a considerable nuisance of herself if need be. 

In due course a boat came out from the port and an Italian admiral came on board the submarine. 
He was extremely distressed at the defeat of his country, although he was unfeignedly glad that the war, 
with which he had never fully agreed, was over. It turned out that he was himself a submarine officer, 
who had in days gone by undergone training in submarines in England. Tieutenant Turner and the 
Italian admiral arranged to hold a convoy conference to arrange for the sailing of the surrendered ships, 


U-BOATS ON A TRAINING COURSE 
Two Nazi submarines, manned by recruits, putting out to sea for a period of training before taking part in the Battle of the 
Atlantic, in which the Royal Navy exacted a very heavy toll of the enemy’s U-boats in 1943. 


but this conference never took place, for the imminence of a German air attack on the port forced the 
submarine to leave the harbour. Thus, instead of organised sailing, a motley collection of merchant 
shipping emerged from the harbour, and was duly shepherded into some sort of order by the submarine. 
Then the Uuriielled set out for Malta at the head of her convoy of eight captured merchant ships. 

The passage took four days, and the only incident was an attempt at a dive-bombing attack by a 
single German aircraft, which dropped one big bomb a long way from any of the ships. ‘‘This incident 
had excellent results,’’ said Lieutenant Turner afterwards. “Its effect on the ships of the convoy was 
electrical. They all made large alterations of course to begin with, but were quick to reform when it was 
evident that all danger was past, and many extra revolutions of speed were found. Ships which had 
normally been straggling astern leapt to life, and on the whole the bomb was a blessing.” 

During this time in the Adriatic there were many manceuvres by small vessels of the Royal Navy 
which led, in due course, to the establishment of British naval liaison officers on the staff of Marshal Tito, 
who was leading the patrictic Yugo-Slavs with ever-increasing effect against the German garrisons in 
that country. These British naval liaison officers were, in effect, the first wave of an organisation which 
led to the supply of the Yugo-Slav patriots with arms and munitions by the ships of the Royal Navy. 

At the same time there was waging in the Adriatic a war which was composed of a number of small- 
scale but none the less important commando operations. These wrested from the enemy one after the 
other the islands of that sea which, by their geographical positions, dominated areas of sea and stretches 
of maritinie communications out of all proportion to their actual military importance. 
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SUBMARINE IN THE NORTH ATLANTIC 
move slowly ahead, apparently under tull control, ships of the escort group fired on her. Meanwhile, H.M.S. Starling shaped her 
course to ram the submarine, and she struck her abreast the conning-tower. As the U-boat passed under the sloop she was clearly 
visible and a further pattern of depth-charges was dropped on her, Another sloop, H.M.S. Wood pecker (Licut.-Commander R. E. S. 
Hugonin, D.S.C., R.N.), fired more depth-charges over the position in which the enemy ship had last been seen, and soon afterwards 
locker doors and floating wreckage were picked up. Then within nine hours another U-boat was sunk by other of the escort group 
rricd out by H.M.S. Wren, Our artist, Montague B. Black, gives an impression of the ramming. 
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One of the most spectacular of these commando 
operations against an Adriatic island was that in 
which one of the great characters of the Royal Navy 
figured so prominently and in which he won a bar 
toa D.S.O. won in the last war. 

Admiral Sir Walter Cowan was seventy-three 
years of age ; he had joined the Royal Navy in the 
days of sail and had been A.D.C. to both Lord 
Roberts and Lord Kitchener. In this war he had 
volunteered his services with the determination that 
he “would die with his boots on.’’ He served in the 
rank of Commander in Tobruk and the Western 
Desert, and was only taken prisoner by the Italians 
after he had fought single-handed and armed only 
with a revolver a duel with an enemy armoured car, 
which ended only when the admiral, who refused to 
take cover, ran out of ammunition ! 

Some time later, after the surrender of Italy, 
Admiral Sir Walter Cowan was repatriated. He took 
a short rest and then insisted upon going back on 
active service in the theatre of war which he knew 
so well. Thus it was that he was serving with the 
commandos as a naval liaison officer in the Adriatic. 

Among the commando operations in which 
Admiral Cowan took part were the attack and 
capture of Mount Ornito, Italy, and attacks on the 
island of Solta, Dalmatia, the island of Mljet, FAMOUS U-BOAT HUNTER 
Dalmatia, and the island of Brac, Dalmatia, all of oe To pone ecru et Die wb Wee out 
which were carried out under very heavy fire from of convoys.” 
the enemy. 

Admiral Cowan's second D.S.O, was awarded for ‘‘gallantry, determination and undaunted devotion 
to duty as liaison officer with the commandos” during these operations. 

On all occasions his gallantry in action and utter contempt for artillery and mortar-fire had a very 

valuable and steadying effect, and won for him the respect and devotion of the men of the commandos. 

In the attack on Mount Ornito it was necessary to carry out a reconnaissance of the forward positions 
reached by the commandos, owing to the breakdown of wireless communication due to shellfire and the 
screening effect of the mountains. Admiral Cowan went forward on this occasion and on reaching one 
commando position found that the Colonel had been badly wounded. 

The Admiral assisted the Colonel down the extremely rocky hill-side, which was in full view of the 
enemy observation posts and consequently was under heavy artillery-fire, which was increased from time 
to time by the heavy mortar concentrations. | The Admiral succeeded in helping the Colonel back to the 
advanced dressing station, a distance of more than 1,500 yards, under heavy fire and traversed at a very 
slow rate owing to the Colonel's wounds. 

In the attack on the island of Solta, Admiral Cowan accompanied one of the leading assaults and was 
one of the first two men to enter the town, where he showed complete disregard for the street fighting 
that was in progress, and encouraged and inspired the men by his example and fearlessness. 

On another occasion the town which was being attacked by the commandos was heavily dive-bombed 
by the enemy without warning. Admiral Cowan left his billet when the first bomb dropped and walked 
out on to the pier in the midst of bombing, where he assisted in the dispersal of shipping in order to 
minimise casualties and damage. 

The Brigadier of the commando unit to which Admiral Cowan was attached said of him: ‘The 
constant example set by this veteran fighter and his determination to be where the battle was fiercest, 
combined with his encouragement and cheerfulness, has had a very marked effect on the officers and 
men, and has been a very real contribution to the fighting spirit of the brigade.” 
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Admiral Sir Walter Cowan's career is almost legendary, but it had a profound effect upon operations 
in a sector of the war in which men had to exist almost entirely by the use of their own initiative. 

At this time the A2gean was proving, on the whole, a more profitable area for the operations of our 
submarines, and a great many enemy ships were sunk in that area. 

That sea was, however, destined for the time being to be the scene of operations which were premature 
and unfortunately most expensive from the point of view of naval losses. With the fall of Italy it had 
been thought that the Italian colonial islands of the Dodecanese, which dominate the whole of the southern 
and eastern A2gean, would fall into Allied hands without further ado. To this end expeditions were sent 
to the Dodecanese islands of Cos and Leros, while the domination of Rhodes was left in the hands of the 
Italian garrison of that island, which were to be stiffened in their anti-German attitude by the landing 
of a small British commando force on the island. 


NAVAL GUARD OF HONOUR FOR DUCHESS OF KENT 
During her inspection tour of South Coast W.R.N.S. establishments H.R.H. the Dachess of Kent was met by a naval guard 
of honour which she is seen inspecting. The commanding officer, Captain P. Hordern, R.N,, is on the left. 

Rhodes, Leros and Cos were the keys to the whole of the Dodecanese and thus to the Aigean. The 
conception was good, but unfortunately things went wrong. In the first place the seizure of the island of 
Rhodes failed. The big Italian garrison was overpowered by the much smaller German contingent on the 
island, and the efforts of the small British commando detachment therefore came to nought. The failure 
to seize Rhodes and its important airfields inevitably had a great and ultimately decisive effect upon the 
whole campaign. Both the important islands of Cos and Leros had been successfully invaded, but, in 
the absence of the comprehensive air cover which could have been given if the Royal Air Force had 
secured, as had been expected, the use of the Rhodes airfields, it was possible for the Germans to carry 
out strong counter-invasions before our forces were consolidated and while the command of the air 
remained in the hands of the Luftwaffe operating from their Grecian bases 

The failure of the Rhodes gamble was bad enough, but it was followed by the loss of the airfields on 
the island of Cos through German counter-invasion, There remained Leros, without any possibility of 
air support or cover from short-range aircraft. On that island a most gallant British garrison fought to 


the last against the worst that German air and sea-borne invasion could do. 
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From the moment that Rhodes and Cos had been , 
lost the struggle for Leros had become one against , 
impossible odds. The soldiers on the island were in 
bad case, and the Royal Navy, as always, spared 
neither men nor material in order to assist them to 
the limit of their power. The Beaufighters of the 
R.A.F. did their best from long range, but this was 
far from deterring the Luftwaffe, strong forces of 
which had obviously been sent from Germany to the 
/Egean to counter the threat produced by the Allied 
landings in the Dodecanese. 

So great was the strain upon the ships in the 
Eastern Mediterranean that a cruiser squadron was 
sent east to help. The ships had to make a nightly 


dash into the Egean in order to maintain our troops 


on Leros, but had to be well clear of the AZgean by BLINDFOLDED E-BOAT PRISONERS 
daylight if heavy air attacks were to be avoided. German officers taken in an action in the North Sea 
between ni motor-launches and 


Even in face of these precautions, the Royal Navy Ebeate, 
suffered serious casualties. Early in the proceedings 

the cruisers Celeutta and Penelope were both hit by bombs and damaged, while several destroyers were 
sunk or damaged. Then the cruiser Sirius was hit. Then the cruiser 4 wvore was hit. 

British submarines also played a notable part in the task of supplying our troops on the island of 
Leros. For this work the big minelaying submarines are particularly suited. The Rorgual was one of 
these, and she had already done much good work as a cargo-carrying submarine in supplying Malta during 
the worst days of the siege of that island. 

The Rorgual was commanded by Lieutenant-Commander L. W. Napier, D.S.O., R.N., and this is 
how he described a cargo-carrying trip to Leros. 

“We loaded against time, but when we got to Leros we had to unload even faster because of the 
imminent threat of heavy air attack. While we were on our y to Leros, loaded with all the guns, 
ammunition, vehicles, food and petrol we could carry, we were attacked by three dive-bombers. We 
dived at once, and, although the bombs fell close enough to give us a thorough shake up, they did no 
damage. 

“The unloading throughout the long hours of darkness was fortunately undisturbed by the enemy, 
but at the end of the night we were faced with an unpleasant situation. The whole of the ship's com- 
pany were worked absolutely to a standstill, and this meant that we had to put to sea in waters where 
the enemy might be encountered a cable or so outside the boom with lookouts and officer of the watch 
who were all but falling asleep on their feet. Moreover, after unloading all that cargo cur trim was, of 
course, largely incalculable, which would make the submarine very difficult to control if we had to dive 
in a hurry. However, all went well and our luck held. Just as we passed out through the boom the 


first flares from enemy aircraft about to attack the harbour fell astern of the submarine. We dived, found 


that our trim was not so bad after all, and got safely away 
The tired troops which had greeted the Roryguel on her arrival at Ler 
lashed on to the deck of the submarine. It had been under water for about twenty-four hours, but 
seemed to be none the worse for that. 
The utmost that the Roval Navy could do, however, did not enable us to hold on to the island of Leros. 
There was no denying that the Dodecanese venture had been a failure, and very costly one for the Navy 


s were surprised to see a jeep 


as well as the Army. 

So the A2gean became virtually once more a German lake—but for only a few months this time. 
Less than a year later Rear-Admiral Troubridge, with the cruiser Rovelrst and a force of escort aircraft- 
carriers, was operating in the 2gean and inflicting heavy losses on an enemy who was trying desperately 
to extricate as many men as possible of his garrisons in the Dodecanese and other Aigean islands. 
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CHAPTER VII 


Tue end of the year 1943 brought a memorable naval action in the dark waters of the Arctic, as at the 
end of the previous year. On New Year’s Eve, 1942, Captain Sherbrooke, himself badly wounded, had 
earned the V.C. for fighting off, with a few lightly armed destroyers, repeated attempts by heavy German 
destroyers, cruisers, and a “‘pocket battleship’ to attack one of our North Russian convoys. On Boxing 
Day, 1943, Admiral Sir Bruce Fraser, the Commander-in-Chief of the Home Fleet, sank the German battle- 
cruiser Scharnhorst, which was attempting to raid one of the convoys carrying the products of the arms 
factories of Britain and the United States to our Russian allies. 

Admiral Sir Bruce Fraser had just paid a visit to the Russian Arctic port of Kola Inlet in his flagship, 
H.M.S. Duke of York, and had thus been the first British Admiral ever to pay an official visit to the 
Soviet. There seems to be a possibility that some inkling of this visit had reached the German Admiral 
Bey, and that he therefore thought that he could safely raid the big convoy without risk of being brought 
to action by the British heavy ships. 


SHIPS THAT PASS IN THE NIGHT 


As night begins to fall these ships in convay steam calmly on, placing confidence in the protection afforded by their escorting 
warships. This fine photograph was taken from the deck of H.M. escort-carrier Trumpeter. 


On the morning of Boxing Day the great convoy was about 150 miles north of the North Cape and, 
ploughing steadily eastwards through the almost perpetual darkness which rules in those waters in winter. 
This convoy had, of course, a close escort of destroyers and corvettes to protect it against U-boat attack. 
and as some protection against surface raiders it had a covering force consisting of the 8-inch-gun cruiser 
Norfolk and the 6-inch-gun cruisers Belfast and Sheffield. It will be remembered that both the Norfolk 
and the Sheffield played important parts in the hunting and destruction of the Bismarck. This cruiser 
force was under the command of Vice-Admiral R. L. Burnett, who had already so distinguished himself 
in the Arctic, and whose flag flew in the Belfast. 

Burnett's cruisers were stationed on the starboard bow of the convoy—that is between the convoy 
and the fiords from which the German heavy ships might emerge. It was still dark, for daylight in those 
waters consists only of an hour or so of twilight about midday, when the cruisers sighted the Scharnhorst 
at about 9.30 a.m. The German Admiral had nine 11-inch guns, twelve 5.9-inch guns and fourteen 4.1- 
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The larger and faster of the flect sweepers operate with the Fleet ; on account of their speed they are able to sweep ahead 
of the capital ships when it is necessary to do so, 
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inch guns against the eight 8-inch guns and twelve 6-inch guns of the British cruisers. It was a situation 
somewhat akin to that in which Commodore Harwood had defeated the Admiral Graf Spee in the Battle 
of the River Plate. Burnett played much the same game. He bamboozled the enemy by his boldness 
and thereby seized the initiative and never again let the enemy fight on his own terms. Instead of 
assuming the defensive, as would have been natural in a cruiser force trying to keep a far more powerful 
adversary away from a valuable convoy, Vice-Admiral Burnett swung his cruisers directly towards the 
Scharnhorst. These were the tactics of a navy manned by bold seamen with centuries of sea fighting 
tradition behind them, and once again they proved too much for an enemy reared upon military ideas 
and imbued with the idea that the loss or damage of a valuable ship must not be risked. The big German 
ship swung her helm over and headed back into the gloom. 

There followed a battle of wits between the German and the British admirals, in which the latter had 
to assess the direction from which the next German attack would be likely to come. Vice-Admiral Bur- 
nett, armed with intimate knowledge of the Arctic waters and of the German official mind, guessed right, 
so that when the Scharnhorst again tried to attack the convoy soon after noon Admiral Bey again found 

he British cruisers between him and his prey. Again the British cruisers, instead of acting on the de- 
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An exclusive photograph of H.M.S. Leeds taken while she was acting as senior destroyer escorting a convoy somewhere 
in the North Sea. She has a displacement of 1,090 tons and a speed of 35 knots. : 


fensive, swung round to the attack, and again the threat was too much for the big German battle-cruiser, 
which swung away once more without attempting to fight its way through to the very vulnerable convoy. 
This time, however, the British cruisers were not unscathed. An 11-inch shell landed squarely on the 
quarter-deck of the Norfolk, causing damage and casualties, but, mercifully, not affecting the fighting or 
steaming capabilities of the ship. 

It was clear at this time to Vice-Admiral Burnett that the Scharnhorst had abandoned her attempt to 
attack the convoy and would be likely to make for the shelter of the northern Norwegian fiords. For 
this reason he followed the German ship with his cruisers, as she steamed away first to the eastward and 
then hauled round on toa south-easterly course for home—thus confirming Burnett’s guess. Vice-Admiral 
Burnett, of course, knew that Admiral Sir Bruce Fraser was only some 170 miles away in the Duke of 
York, with the cruiser Jamaica and some destroyers in company. It seemed that by shadowing the 
Scharnhorst there was just a possibility that she might be brought to action by the Duke of York—the 
only ship within hundreds of miles with an armament capable of dealing with the big German. 

Thus Vice-Admiral Burnett hung on to the Scharnhorst as she steamed fast towards the shelter of the 
fiords, while the convoy and its close escort of destroyers and corvettes ploughed steadily on its way 
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The top picture is of H.M. cruiser Berwick leaving the naval anchorage through the gate in a boom; middle left, riggers 
of the boom defence ship H.M.S. Barrage making shackles ; right, riggers, after the float has been raised, cutting the wire 
to allow the net to hang down in the sea ; bottom, a boom defenc 
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towards the north Russian ports. It had been neither ¢ 
molested nor harmed despite the strength of the © 
German ship which had tried to intercept it. When 
Vice-Admiral Burnett saw that the Scharnhorst 
was undoubtedly committed to a final withdrawal 
towards the fiords he signalled for four destroyers to 
leave the close escort of the convoy and to join his 
cruisers, so that he would have at his disposal a 
striking force of destroyers with which to try, if 
necessary, to deliver a night torpedo attack and thus 
delay the flight of the German battle-cruiser. 

The German Admiral Bey seems to have been quite 
confident of being able to reach the shelter of the 
fiords without further molestation. He was obviously 
aware that he was being dogged by the British 
cruisers, but apparently felt secure in the knowledge TROPHY OF MINESWEEPER CREW 
that his ship was quite capable of fighting off any The crew of a minesweeper, home after 12 months at 
attempt by them of closing in to deliver a torpedo sea, with their trophy, a German steel helmet. 
attack. In any case, Bey seemed to be quite unaware 
of the presence of other British warships in those waters. It must therefore have been a great shock to 
him when, at a minute or two after 4.30 that afternoon, he suddenly found himself under fire from the 
14-inch guns of H.M.S. Duke of York. 

It was not a chance meeting between the two heavy ships. All the training and skill of the Royal 
Navy had been concentrated to bring the reluctant German to final and decisive action. The original 
trap had been brilliantly conceived. The fighting of the cruisers in protection of the convoy, and their 
shadowing of the enemy ship in the Arctic darkness had been models of determination and skill. The 
meeting itself demonstrated how ships should co-operate towards the common aim. : 

As soon as Admiral Sir Bruce Fraser knew he was in the immediate vicinity of the German battle- 
cruiser and within gun range of her, he ordered the Belfast to illuminate the German ship with starshell. 
The Belfast was then about eight miles astern of the Scharnhorst, and it seemed to those who lived through 
it an interminable age passed before those starshells burst. When they did so, however, and came floating 
down on their parachutes and flooding the dark sea with a ghostly white light, they showed up the 
Scharnhorst very clearly to the eager eyes in the Duke of York. 

“Open fire.” The decks of the superstructure of the British flagship leapt to the concussion of the big 
guns, as the 14-inch shells went rushing through the darkness at the German ship. At least one shell of 
the Duke of York’s first salvo hit the Scharnhorst, and the German ship promptly turned away to port, 
obviously misliking this sort of treatment. It was a pity, but that hit did not appear to affect the steam- 
ing or fighting qualities of the German ship. Admiral Bey had turned east as soon as his ship was hit. 
That meant that he was being headed off from the fiords in northern Norway in which he had hoped to 
take refuge, but it also meant that the British flagship was placed astern, so that it became a stern chase 
between the two ships. In these circumstances the German Admiral called upon his stokers and engineers 
for every bit of speed of which the ship was capable, and like all German ships, she showed an unexpected 
turn of speed when trying to outdistance a powerful and aggressive enemy. 

This phase of the action went on for an hour and a half, with both ships firing whenever an opportunity 
offered. The Scharnhorst was certainly hit again during this stern chase, but for all that it gradually 
became clear that she had the heels of the Duke of York and was gradually but unmistakably drawing 
out of range. 

It was during this part of the action, when communications between the Duke of York and the other 
British ships were of absolutely vital importance to the Commander-in-Chief, that a splinter from one of 
the Scharnhorst's shells cut one of the wireless aerials of the Duke of York. There followed one of those 
actions of great but spontaneous gallantry for which officers and men of the Naval Service are renowned. 
Up the mast in the darkness, and with the icy wind threatening at any moment to tear him from his 
precarious hand and footholds, swarmed Lieutenant Harold R. J. Bates, R.N.V.R. In the face of great 
difficulties and cold which threatened to rob him of the power of movement, Lieutenant Bates contrived 
to effect a temporary repair to the wireless aerial of the British flagship. 
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By 6 p.m. the Scharnhorst had at last succeeded in drawing out of range of the Duke of York, and the 
latter ship ceased fire. The German Admiral may have thought that he was going to get clean away after 
all, helped by the great steaming qualities which German designers and engineers had undoubtedly 
built into his ship. He had, however, reckoned without the British flair for seeing a sea battle as a whole 
and for bringing to bear every possible weapon to ensure the ultimate result. Sir Bruce Fraser, as soon 
as he had seen that the Scharnhorst had a very considerable turn of speed, had ordered his destroyers to 
steam ahead and gain bearing on the enemy so as to reach a favourable position from which to attack. 
In obedience to these orders the British destroyers Savage, Saumarez and Scorpion, and the Norwegian 
destroyer Stord, had been ploughing ahead during the phase of the action which had been a stern chase 
between the Scharnhorst and the Duke of York. 

The destroyers had a tough time in drawing ahead. They had to make the very utmost of every bit 


of such margin of speed as they possessed over the German ship, and yet they had to be very careful how 


SWEEPING A SAFE ROUTE FOR THE MERCHANT FLEET 
Most of them built in Canada, the 750-ton minesweepers not only swept the seas free of enemy mines but also < 
the destruction of U-boats. Here H.M.S. Dornoch, with H.M.S. Shippigan’s line aboard, opens out to begin a sweep. 


they used that speed. There was a considerable sea and swell, and any reckless use of speed or of helm 
brought water as well as heavy spray on board the destroyers. Water and spray froze as it came on 
board. This not only threatened to clog the gun and torpedo armaments to such an extent that they 
could not be relied upon in the moment of emergency, but they added enormously to the top-weight of 
the little ships. This not only reduced their speed and handiness, but would have endangered the ships 
themselves if they had been damaged by the enemy, for it materially reduced their stability. In these 
circumstances the destroyer captains had to watch the weather just as carefully as the captains of the 
sailing ships of Nelson's time. 

Thus it was that, soon after the Duke of York had ceased firing as the Scharnhorst was out of range, 
those on the bridge of the British flagship saw firing break out ahead. This was the attack by the British 
destroyers, led by Commander M. D. C. Meyrick in the Savage. These four destroyers pressed home their 
attacks in the face of an extremely hot fire from every gun which the Scharnhorst could bring to bear— 
and there were a great many of them of all calibres. One eye-witness has described the destroyers as 
rushing in to the attack under a veritable canopy of tracers. Certainly, and most fortunately for the 
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ggle by the 5th Army to secure and maintain the Salerno Bay bridgehead battleships, cruisers, monitors 
il Navy gave the allied forces invaluable support. In his review of the war in the House of Commons on 
September 21st, 1943, Mr. Churchillsaid that ‘‘a British battle squadron, with some of the finest battleships, joined the in-shore squadron, 


During the desperate stru; 
nd destroyers of the Ro 


and by heavy bombardment of the enemy on shore ran a at risk in narrow waters and at close range of enemy aircraft.” As the 
xermans endeavoured to make their way from tt rlooked the beaches, the British warships hurled a rain of shells 
at the advancing panzers and motorised infantry while salvo after salvo of shells was also fired at the bal Gar Ti 
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by MONIAUUR BD. DLAGKy B.iK.oA. 


fter day the British ships crashed their high explosives into the German positions and attacking armour, while at night 
the gunners found another target in the enemy aircraft which came over to bomb them in the light of an almost full moon 


At times 
during the bombardment the smoke from the naval guns was so dense that the gunners were unable to sight their targets, but the dith- 
culty was overcome by spotters on shore and aireraft which flew 


appreciated by the hard-pressed 5th Arm) 
and American forces to assume the offen: 


iround the enemy positions. The effect of the shelling was greatly 
and helped materially in finally turning the battle against the enemy and enabling the British 
. Our artist, Montague B. Black, gives an impression of the bom 
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destroyers, the German fire was mostly high and 

passed over the little ships. Perhaps the Germans_ 
could not bring themselves to believe that ships as 

small as destroyers could dare to attack their great 

vessel in waters so far distant from any British base. 

Be that as it may, the British destroyers closed in 

toa range of 2,000 yards before firing their torpedoes, 

and then escaped unscathed, leaving the Scharn- 

horst losing speed as a result of being hit by several 

torpedoes—nobody knows exactly how many. 

Commander Meyrick’s destroyers had done super- 
bly well. It was all-important that the Scharnhorst's 
speed should be reduced, and that the destroyers had 
accomplished. Very soon the Duke of York had 
come up and was again within range. Her great guns 
opened fire at the earliest possible moment and 
very soon at the now rapidly closing range, they were 
hitting the enemy repeatedly. Before long it was 
clear that the salvos from the Duke of York were 
battering the Scharnhorst into impotence. Gun after 
German gun went out of action, and on board the 
big German battle-cruiser fires began to rage which 
could not be quickly brought under control. Never- 
theless, the Germans fired back determinedly with 
such guns as they could keep in action, but no British 
ship was hit. 

At this stage in the action there were in the ENEMY MINES: FOR “TIME: NORTH: SEA 
immediate vicinity of the Scharnhorst, in addition to A sowing of German mines festooning the deck of a 
the British flagship and her attendant cruiser, sR Aa RENE ore 
H.M.S. Jamaica, Vice-Admiral Burnett's three 
cruisers Belfast, Sheffield and Norfolk, and his destroyers Musketeer, Matchless, Opportune and Virago. 
They were all closing in on the German ship like hounds to the kill. 

Obviously, at that moment there was danger of confusion owing to the over-anxiety of commanding 
officers to see their ship “‘in at the death.” Torpedoes fired at the German ship might possibly have hit 
British ships, and British shells falling ‘over’? might have damaged ships on the other side of the Scharn- 
horst. In these circumstances Admiral Sir Bruce Fraser called off the pack with a terse signal to clear the 
area of the target, except for those ships with torpedoes and one destroyer with searchlight. 

The stage was set for the last act in the life of a German ship which had been a source of vexation 
and anxiety in the Atlantic, in the English Channel, in the North Sea and in the Arctic. The other ships 
drew away from the doomed German ship as the Jamaica closed in and fired torpedoes. They hit and 
exploded with a terrific roar, throwing debris and flames high into the air in the great column of smoke 
which billowed from her. Then the smoke cleared for a moment, and in the glare of the destroyer’s search- 
light the great bulk of the Scharnhorst could be seen lying on her beam ends, those of her plates which 
were above water glowing redly from the heat of the fires within her hull. Then, in a great rush of steam, 
she wallowed and sank. 

The men who had lost their lives in attacking the Scharnhorst and her consort while they had lain at 
Brest were avenged ; and so were the men who had followed Lieutenant-Commander Esmonde, V.C., 
to his death in that desperate attack by Swordfish aircraft of the Fleet Air Arm when the Scharnhorst, 
Gneisenau and Prinz Fugen had made their dash up the English Channel in February 1942. 

Perhaps most important of all, the great convoy route along which the dauntless merchant seamen 
carried the supplies of two great industrial nations through the perilous Arctic seas to Russia was now 
free from attack by strong German surface forces. The Tirpitz lay in Alten fiord, damaged as a result of 
the attacks of the British midget submarines and unfit for sea, let alone for warlike operations in those 
stormy and distant waters, and now the Scharnhorst had been sent to the bottom of the Arctic Ocean. 
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PHASES OF THE WAR AT SEA 
Top, H.M.S. Orion going in to bombard German batteries following the 5th Army's landing in the Bay of Salerno; middle 
left, H.M. submarine United flying the Jolly Roger and a “flag” bearing a stork carrying a baby to mark the occasion of 
the birth of a daughter to the wife of the United’s commander, Lieut. J. C. Y. Roxburgh, D. S.0., D.S.C., R.N., in centre 5 
right upper, the Greek destroyer Pindos in Syracuse harbour ; below, H.M. cruiser Devonshire drawing alongside a sister 
ship to pass mails somewhere in eastern waters ; bottom, H.M. cruiser Mauritius which, like the Orion, took part in the naval 
operations off the Salerno coast. 
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BRITISH CRUISER IN A PICTURESQUE SETTING 
Silhouetted against a twilight background, H.M. cruiser Jamaica makes an imposing photographic study while on patrol 
somewhere in the waters of the northern latitudes, where daylight is of short duration at the time of year the picture was taken. 


As Admiral Sir Bruce Fraser turned his ships towards home on that Boxing Day evening he must 
have been filled with relief, for as Commander-in-Chief of the Home Fleet he had had to bear the anxiety 
and the responsibility entailed in the knowledge that there were powerful German ships based in northern 
Norway, on the flank of the north Russian convoy route and in a position from which they might attempt 
to break out into the open Atlantic in order to raid our vital sea communications in that ocean. Personal 
relief, however, was a small thing compared with the strategic consequences of his victory. The sinking 
of the Scharnhorst had completed, for the time being at all events, the strategy begun by the midget 
submarine attack on the Jirpitz. If the repairs to the Tirpitz could be continually delayed, or if that 
ship could be finally disposed of, there would be an end of the weary necessity to keep a strong British 
fleet in northern waters in order to ‘‘cover” this German “‘fleet in being.’’ Nobody could doubt that the 
sinking of the Scharnhorst was a very great step towards the achievement of this end, which would allow 
the Royal Navy to play an ever-growing part in far distant theatres of war. 


CHAPTER VIII 


In the early hours of January 22nd, 1944, the navies of Great Britain and the United States embarked 
upon yet another of the great amphibious operations which have been so characteristic of the latter years 
of this war. This was the landing of troops to seize a beach head in the Gulf of Gaeta, south of Rome. In 
broad outline, the strategy of this assault was that it was intended to turn Marshal Kesselring’s very strong 
defensive line which was holding up the Allied armies well to the south of Rome. A beach-head in the 
Gulf of Gaeta would, it was hoped, take this line in the rear and flank and force the Germans to a general 
withdrawal to the north of Rome, thereby giving us the great communication centre and the main alrfieids 


of the Rome area. 

In the event, the establishment of this beach head did not immediately secure this object, but there 
is no doubt that it played an important part in the eventual defeat of the German forces and their head- 
long retreat from south of Rome to the Florence area, some 200 miles further north. There is always a 
tendency to regard an operation of this sort as a failure if it does not produce immediate results. In the 
last resort, however, the result can only be measured in terms of the fact that it imposed such a sustained 


strain upon the German forces that they could not indefinitely remain strong enough to compete with the 
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demands of their main front as well as those of the subsidiary and dangerous front created by the estab- 
lishment of what became universally known as the Anzio beach-head. 

The small town of Anzio lies about 30 miles south of Rome, with the even smaller town of Nettuno 
about two miles to the eastward. They are both typical Italian seaside resorts, but Anzio has a small 
varbour, with a breakwater about 600 yards long which shelters it against the weather from the south- 
west. For all that, it cannot be used by vessels drawing more than about ten feet of water, and these are 
iable to get into difficulties even within the harbour if there is any sea or swell from the south or south- 
east. This small harbour, behind which lie the hotels and the town on a built-up strip of land between 
the sea and the flat plain behind, was the key to the whole operation, for the anchorage to seaward is 
exposed and in any weather it would have been impossible for lighters, landing-craft or small vessels to 
ie alongside ships in the open roadstead. To the north and east of the town and harbour of Anzio there 
are shelving sandy beaches. They looked ideal for the purpose of landing troops and supplies, but it 
was well known that even in moderate winds there was built up against them a surf which made landings 
both difficult and dangerous. 

It was at 2 a.m. on the morning of January 22nd that strong forces of British and American troops 
»egan to land over the beaches to the east and north of Anzio. The weather was then perfect and there 
no difficulty in the handling of the landing-craft, and moreover, the assault appeared to have taken 
the enemy completely by surprise, for there was only a slight initial opposition from machine-guns and 
mobile field gun batteries. Naturally the beaches were mined, as were the waters off them, so that the 
minesweepers had, as ever, to precede the assaulting forces. Even so there were some casualties due to 
enemy mines as the assault forces approached the beaches, but these in no way hindered the landings or 
the seizure of the beach-head. 


H.M.S. BELFAST IN THE GRIP OF ICE 
An arctic scene aboard H.M. cruiser Belfast, but one to which her crew are accustomed when on service in northern waters. 


GREYHOUNDS OF THE SEA 
Top, H.M. destroyer Faulknor, a 1,460-ton Admiralty Type Leader. Middle, 


H.M. destroyer Scourge, “Savage” class. 
dottom, H.M.S, Middleton, an Improved “Hunt” 


class destroye 


GREYHOU S * THE SEA 
cement 900 tons; H.M. destroyer Lookout, ‘Lookout’? class, 


From top, H.M. destroyer Vanessa, “V" escort type, displ 
H.M. destroyer Eskimo, “Tribal” class, displace- 


displacement 1,920 tons ; HM. destroyer Bicester, improved “Hunt” class ; 
ment 1,870 tons, 
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H.M. CORV TE WIDGEON ON CONVOY DUTY 
View of H.M.S. Widgeon from the fo’c’sle head as her 4-in. gun goes into action while on convoy escort duty. 


While the assault forces were being landed over the beaches—the British part of the assault was under 
the command of Rear-Admiral Thomas Troubridge, a direct descendant of Nelson’s famous captain—a 
special assault force, under the command of Captain Errol Turner, R.N., in H.M.S. Roval Ulsterman, 
was detailed to effect the capture of the town and harbour of Anzio. In all, some 243 warships, transports, 
landing-craft, and other vessels of varying types were engaged upon the opening phase of the operation. 
Most of these ships were British and American, but there were also present vessels of the Dutch, Greek, 
Polish and French navies. 

The initial landings were highly successful, and were carried out under intense gunfire support provided 
by the naval ships to seaward. Off the eastern beaches—those on which the United States troops were 
landed—the naval gunfire support was provided by the cruisers U.S.S. Brooklyn and H.M.S. Penelope. 
Off the beaches on which the British troops were landed the main units providing naval gunfire support 
were the cruisers H.M.S. Orion and H.MLS. Spartan. 

This was not the sum total of the naval gunfire used to support the armies ashore, for both British 
and American destroyers and two Dutch gunboats were used‘almost incessantly to give close short- 
range artillery support as requested from minute to minute by the military commanders ashore. 

The special force duly captured the port of Anzio, and such opposition as the enemy put up in the 
initial stages was quickly and effectively dealt with. It proved to be very fortunate that the port of 
Anzio had been seized so promptly, for on the afternoon of January 23rd —the day after the first landings, 
and when the reinforcement and ‘build up” of the assault troops was in full swing the weather began to 
deteriorate. At the same time German air activity, which had up till then been on a small scale and fairly 
easily dealt with by the anti-aircraft guns of the ships and the patrolling fighter aircraft, began to increase. 
The Luftwaffe succeeded in causing casualties among the ships off the beach-head, and at the same time 
the surf on the beaches in the northern sector rose to such a degree that all attempt to land over these 
beaches had to be abandoned, and the landing of men, vehicles, equipment and stores had to be diverted 
to the port of Anzio. 
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By that time, too, the Germans had brought up heavy guns which were able to fire at the beach-head 
and at the ships lying off it while themselves remaining hidden and having a high degree of invulnerability 
in the ravines among the foothills of the Lepini mountains 

It was soon after dusk on January 23rd that the Luftwaffe perpetrated another of those crimes for 
which it has become notorious. Some distance to seaward of the main anchorage for the ships which 
had been trying to disembark men, stores and equipment despite the rising sea, there lay at anchor three 
hospital ships, all of which were fully illuminated and marked as such in accordance with the require- 
ments of international law. These three hospital ships were the St. David, St. Andrew and Leinster, and 
they were deliberately and systematically attacked by a considerable number of German aircraft. Asa 
result the hospital ship Sf. David was sunk, and the hospital ship Leinster was hit and set on fire, but the 
fire in this ship was soon got under control. It was difficult to assess the loss inflicted upon the enemy, 
but it was afterwards estimated that at least seven enemy aircraft paid the penalty. That a closer estimate 
of enemy losses was impossible is easy to understand in the light of the following description of a night 
air attack on the crowded anchorage off the Anzio beach head, as seen by one of the officers in a British 
destroyer: ‘‘Once the attack had started it was practically impossible to get a clear picture of what was 
happening. A number of the larger ships were under way ; and smaller ones were making smoke. Guns 
were flashing in all directions, and the air was full of tracers. It was astonishing that more casualties 
were not caused among the crowded ships.’’ 

On January 24th the weather deteriorated still more, and made it necessary for landing over the 
eastern, or American, beaches to be discontinued as well as the total abandonment of attempts to continue 
landings over the British, or northern, beaches. Thus a very heavy strain was imposed on the harbour of 
Anzio and the port clearance authorities there, while there had to remain off that port a large collection 


HOISTING A DEPTH-CHARGE ON BOARD A CORVETTE 


One of the efficient little corvettes, H.M.S. Widgeon, on convoy escort duty somewhere in the 
crew are hoisting a depth-charge into the ready position on the thrower, 
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LEADER OF THE 14TH DESTROYER FLOTILLA 


H.M. destroyer Jervis, leader of the 14th Flotilla, which played a prominent part in the escorting of convoys to Malta, on 
more than one occasion helping successfully to beat off the attacks of strong Italian naval forces. 


of shipping unloading or waiting to unload into shallow-draft landing-craft capable of entering the 
harbour. Such a collection of shipping was necessarily extremely vulnerable and caused no little anxiety 
to the naval commanders, but the casualties among it were small due to the unremitting work of the naval 
minesweeping and patrol organisations as well as the bombarding forces and the fighters of the Royal 
Air Force, which maintained effective patrols against the Luftwaffe. Nevertheless, there was no denying 
that the need to concentrate all landings through the small port of Anzio constituted a bottle-neck which 
threatened seriously to delay the build up of the strength of the military forces ashore, while making the 
whole supply and reinforcement system vulnerable to enemy attack. It was only through almost super- 
human efforts on the part of those responsible for the workings of the port itself and for the clearance of 
the material landed that the port did not become choked and so add to the problems and labours of 
those concerned with the widening rather than the narrowing of the bottleneck which the weather had 
imposed. 

Meanwhile, ships of the British and American navies were engaged night and day in a series of heavy 
bombardments of enemy positions and lines of communications by which the Germans sought to bring 
up the forces with which to mount the counter-attack which, they averred, was to drive the British and 
American armies back into the sea 

The bombardments in immediate support of the military forces and called for by them were carried 
out upon a development of the new bombardment system of control which was first tried out in the 
invasion of Sicily, and again it proved itself invaluable. It is not possible to give full details of the bom- 
bardments carried out by the various ships, since these were so numerous that to give detailed account of 
them would be tedious. Certain incidents, however, stand out. One such was provided by the cruiser 
Orion, flagship of Rear-Admiral J. M. Manfield. In eleven days of bombardments and supporting fire 
the Orion fired upwards of 2,650 rounds of 6-inch ammunition, and her fire was most accurate and effective 
throughout. On one occasion the Orion's forward observation officer ashore was so carried away that 
he completely forgot the stereotyped phraseology in which he had been trained and reported simply but 
enthusiastically: ‘‘Fire effective... . Effect beautiful. ... Wizard! ... All rounds on the target. . . .” 

On another occasion the Orion took over a target from the destroyer J oval because it was outside the 
effective range of the latter’s guns, and immediately there was an interchange of signals between the 
two ships which demonstrates the friendly rivalry and unfailing sense of humour which seems to dominate 
the Royal Navy in action. The Loval signalled to the Orion: “Thou shalt not pinch thy neighbour's 
F.0.0.”, to which the Orion replied at once : “Many are called, but F.0.0.’s are chosen.” 

The cruiser Dido fired over 3,000 rounds during the Anzio operations, while the Phwbe fired 792 rounds 
in four days. Then there were the destroyers. The Kempenfelt distinguished herself by very neatly 
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ANZIO VISIT OF COMMANDER-IN-CH MEDITERRANEAN 


Admiral Sir John Cunningham, Commander-in-Chief, Mediterranean, pays a visit to the Anzio beach-head to inspect berthing 
facilities. He is seen passing through the damaged coastal town in company with Rear-Admiral F. H. Lowry (extreme left). 


bisecting a railway train with a shell in the Formia area, while the Laforey, which was either bombed or 
shelled every day, fired 1,188 rounds of 4.7-inch ammunition in 26 bombardments in eight d. 

Once the beach-head had been secured and consolidated, the chief task of the naval bombarding forces 
was to interrupt on every possible occasion the attempts of the enemy to bring reinforcements to the 
area and to mount large-scale counter-attacks against the hotly contested perimeter of the beach-head. 
In this work the cruisers, in particular, distinguished themselves in shelling the roads and railways in the 
vicinity. Outstanding among these was the cruiser Mauritius, which had already achieved some fame 
as a bombarding ship in the Mediterranean. She had joined the Mediterranean Fleet in June 1943, and 
by the third week of the following February she had carried out her hundredth bombardment of enemy 
positions. There is a good story of a seaman of the Mauritius who stood on her upper deck and saw 
entering the harbour a Fighting French cruiser with a fearful and wonderful system of camouflage. He 
turned to his pal and remarked : ‘‘Blimey! There’s a Frenchie wearing three different football jer i 

Between January 24th and March roth the Mauritius fired 3,156 rounds of 6-inch ammunition at 
Anzio, Terracina and Formia, and earned in return the thanks of the Army Corps Commander for the 
effectiveness of her gunfire support. On January 27th this ship was called upon to fire on a column of 
German mechanised transport and motorised infantry which appeared to be collecting for the attack. 
She duly fired, and received the following message from the forward observation officer ashore : ‘Shoot 
very effective. Germans abandoned their lorries and last reported making good time on foot towards the 
mountains.”” Captain W. W. Davis of the Mauritius had good reason to be proud of his ship and his 


guns’ crews. 

It was not surprising that the military authorities ashore thought highly and gratefully of the work 
of the bombarding ships, which was carried out both by day and night and under frequent air attack 
and return fire from enemy long-range guns which the ships could not hit because of their concealed posi- 
tions behind the hills. The following extracts from the report of an Army Corps Commander are worth 
quoting in this connection; “Naval support during recent operations has been of particular value. . . . 
During the period January 26th to February 18th naval supporting fire was provided on all but five days 
fire was cariied out on thirteen nights. The value of the continuous nature of 
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this support cannot be over-emphasised. The ammunition expenditure involved—over 5,000 rounds, 
mostly 6-inch shell—has undoubtedly paid a very good dividend. . .. I wish to express my grateful thanks 
to all who have carried out this long period of naval support on our sea flank... . “X”’ Division is 
particularly grateful for the whole-hearted, efficient, and enthusiastic co-operation which has at all times 
been forthcoming whenever weather conditions allowed.” 

All this support was not given to the military forces ashore without losses among the naval ships 
employed. Among other ships, the famous cruiser Penelope, which had earned the nickname of H.MLS. 
“Pepperpot"’ as the result of the thousands of holes punched in her hull by bomb splinters during the 
great “‘blitz’’ on Malta, was sunk, after having fired nearly 2,000 rounds in support of the armies in the 
Anzio and Formia areas. The destroyer Janus was also lost. She was hit by a bomb during an air attack 
on January 23rd and sank in 22 minutes. H.M.S. Spartan was also hit during an air attack and set on 
fire. In his report the Captain of the Spartan paid high tribute to the officers and men of a United States 
fire-fighting tug and other vessels which closed the burning ship regardless of the imminent danger of a 
magazine exploding. In particular, he praised the cool courage of Lieutenant R. L. Jones, R.N.R., the 
commanding officer of the boom defence vessel Barndale, who laid his little ship alongside the Spartan 
when the latter ship was practically on her beam ends and so enabled a number of seriously wounded men 
to be rescued. 

This is the story of the Royal Navy, and therefore stress has been laid upon the men and the ships 
of that Service, but it must not be forgotten that the operations at Anzio, like nearly all others in the 
latter stages of this war, were carried out jointly by the ships and men of the British and American Navies. 
Off Anzio there were British ships under American command and American ships under British command, 
and the ships and men of the United States Navy acquitted themselves as nobly as did those of the 
Royal Navy. 


SHORE DUTY FOR NAVAL RATINGS 


When the Royal Navy co-operated w 
spottings from the 1 


e lind forces in the Garigliano area these naval ratings were put ashore to receive 
»bservation post and send fire orders to the Britis. warships. 
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THEY HELPED TO OVERCOME THE U-BOAT DANGER 


Officers of the anti-submarine escort trawler H.M.S. Turquoise, which in four years acted as an escort vessel for 215 convoys. 


On March r4th, 1944, the Commander-in-Chief, Mediterranean, sent the following message to all 
officers and men concerned in the sustaining and reinforcement of the forces in the Anzio beach: head : 
“T have been watching with pride and satisfaction the devotion to duty of the officers and men of the 
Anzio port party and the landing ships and craft who have for 51 days cheerfully and tirelessly kept the 
Allied Armies supplied in the Anzio beach-head. The work has been arduous, monotonous and dangerous, 
but you have conducted yourselves in a manner which is in accordance with the highest traditions of the 
Service, and one which has played and will play a major part in the final victory of the Allied armies in 
Italy. Well done. Good luck, and keep it up.” 

In truth, tribute was due to the men of the landing craft. They had been hard at it since the initial 
assault, and had never slackened in their efforts. Their task had not been easy. Witness the case of the 
landing-craft which, between January 22nd and February 26th, made eight round trips to the Anzio 
area with over 1,250 officers and men and, in addition to enormous quantities of miscellaneous cargo took 
to Anzio over 40 tons of high explosives and 225 cylinders of hydrogen gas. That was but one case 
among many of the sustained effort of the landing-craft. 

As for the port clearance party and the officers and men who organised the handling of vast quantities 
of cargo in the tiny port of Anzio the highest praise which can be given to them lies in the fact that 
what should by all the rules have been a serious bottle-neck was never felt as such either by the sea 
services or by the armies ashore. 


CHAPTER IX 


WuILE the preparation for the great events of the invasion of northern France were going forward 
methodically in England and America, officers and men of the Royal Navy continued to wage skilful ana 
highly successful war in the Mediterranean. Our submarines continued to do excellent work, although 
they found targets much less plentiful than they had been, for such enemy shipping as plied at sea did its 
utmost to carry out as much of its voyages close under the land where they could claim the often doubtful 
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protection of their shore batteries. Thus the happiest hunting grounds for our submarines became more 
and more centred in the A°gean. 

It was in the A2gean that the submarine commanded by Lieutenant J. P. Fyfe, R.N., fought a stirring 
action with a German convoy, It was an interesting action because it was an instance of close co-opera- 
tion between our submarine and surface forces. 

Lieutenant Fyfe’s submarine was patrolling on the surface at night when suddenly a German convoy 
was sighted. It turned out to consist of eight Siebel ferries (diesel-engined craft widely used by the enemy 
for the transport of troops and military stores) and two supply ships. Lieutenant Fyfe turned his sub- 
marine to the attack and fired his torpedoes with his submarine still on the surface. Nothing happened, 
however, and Lieutenant Fyfe was reluctantly forced to the conclusion that the attack had been unsuc- 
cessful and that the torpe does had missed their marks. This was hardly to be wondered at, as it was a very 
dark night and the estimation of the enemy’s course had to be largely a matter of guesswork. Lieutenant 
Fyfe, however, had no intention of allowing the enemy to get away. His official account of the incidents 
of the next few minutes reads as follows : 

“As my torpedoes seemed to have caused no alarm or despondency I altered course and gave chase at 
full speed on the surface. While we closed the convoy the gunlayer and trainer were kept on the bridge 
to accustom their eyes to the dark, so that when we opened fire they were on the target immediately. 
We obtained several shell hits on the rear of the Siebel ferry, and then shifted target to the next ferry, 
which was hit twice. In both these shoots some ‘overs’ hit ships beyond the targets which were being 
engaged. The rear ferry, which was probably carrying ammunition, was now on fire and emitting showers 
of coloured sparks—an inspiring sight. 
hen the outline of a larger supply ship was seen through the smoke. We fired one round at it and 
this hit. Fora while we shifted target on to a Siebel ferry that was coming out of the smoke, and obtained 
at least two hits on this when the supply ship also emerged from the smoke and was promptly re-engaged. 


LANDING PRISONERS RESCUED FROM A DESTROYED U-BOAT 


Members of the crew of a U-boat sunk when attempting to attack vabie'< of an Atlantic convoy on the way to EnglandJbeing 
taken ashore blindfolded from one of tt wt vessels at a south-west port 
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H.M. FRIGATE BYARD SINKS ENEMY U-BOAT 


During an attack by packs of enemy U-boats on an Atlantic convoy, in which five of the marauding submarines were sunk and three 
others damaged, the escort frigate built for the Royal Navy in an American shipyard played a prominent part. The frigate was 
H.M.S. Byard, and the convoy which her group was escorting had been shadowed for several days by the enemy vessels, The Byard 
was returning from a search sweep one afternoon when her instruments picked up a submerged U-boat, and her Commanding Officer 
gave the order to attack her with depth-charges. The order was promptly carried out, and Lieut. B. Coates, R.N.V.R., who was on 
the bridge throughout the action which followed, says the order was about to be repeated when it noticed that the U-boat had 
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by MONTAGUE B. BLack, F.RS.A. 


DURING AN ATTACK ON AN ATLANTIC CONVOY 
There was a glorious opportunity to ram, but we were a long way from home, and the Commanding 
As soon as the submarine was on the surface, men began 


surfaced about 500 yards ahead. 
Officer decided that our guns ¢ 
to pop out of the conning-tower and we thought she was going to fi 
be brought to bear. Any zi who got near the gun was knocked out with Oerlikon st 
knock bits off the hull and conning-tower,’’ Soon the U-boat started to sink and her crew began to abandon he 
after first contact the submarine had disappzared, Our artist, Montague B, Black, gives an impression of the 


uld deal with her quite adequately. 
at with her guns, so we let her have it with every gun which could 
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It was now getting light, and after we had got eight more hits on the supply ship, which seemed to be 
stopped and was being abandoned, we altered course and gave chase to the remainder of the convoy. 

“When the range had been closed again we opened fire on the smaller supply ship and got three hits. 
Two Siebel ferries then opened fire on the submarine. 

“We saw one Siebel ferry sink, and it is possible that at least one more was sunk. And then, as we 
withdrew, we saw shells from our own surface forces, who had apparently picked up our enemy report, 
bursting around the target. I had decided to withdraw with the intention of diving and attacking the 
stationary supply ship with torpedoes. We dived, but as we were getting into position to fire torpedoes I 
saw through the periscope two of our destroyers closing my prey. I watched the destroyer blow up the 
supply ship with a torpedo, and from the size of the explosion I considered that she was carrying ammuni- 
tion. 

“‘As we withdrew I saw many survivors in the water, some swimming, some floating face down, and 
some in boats. From the position of the supply ship’s sinking I concluded that most of the survivors 
must have come from the Siebel ferries. 


P 4 , 3 
ALRCRAFT-CARRIER'S SUCC 
The crew of H.M.S, Belfast and her commander, Re: dmiral R. L. Burnett, C.B., O.B.E., giving a rousing cheer to the 
U.S. carrier whose aircraft scored hits on eight merchantmen and some other vessels during a nayal attack on German 
shipping in the Bodo area of the Norwegian coast. 


CHEERING A US 


“Then three anti-submarine craft started to hunt us. We went deep and silenced all machinery. A 
few depth-charges were dropped, but they were a long way off.”” 

Another British submarine which scored a notable success in the -Egean was that commanded by 
Lieutenant A. D. Piper, D.S.C., R-N.R. Again the encounter took place on a dark night with the sub- 
marine patrolling on the surface. This time the target was a laden troop transport. Lieutenant Piper 
attacked with torpedoes on the surface and the transport sank in a few minutes. 

Nine hours later, when it was broad daylight and the submarine was proceeding submerged, Lieutenant 
Piper observed through his periscope what he described as ‘‘several objects on the horizon to which 
the refraction gave the appearance of prehistoric monsters.”’ 

“I thought at first that they were some kind of invasion craft,’’ said Lieutenant Piper in his official 
report of the incident, ‘‘and then to my amazement I identified the objects as three Dornier 24 flying 
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DAY-LONG BATTLE ENDS IN ENEMY’s DESTRUCTION 


In an action which lasted from the half-light of an Arctic dawn until about 7.30 p.m., units of the Home Fleet, 
including H.M. battleship Duke of York under the command of Admiral Sir Bruce Fraser, K.C.B., K.B.E., sank 
n German battleship Scharnhorst during an attempted attack by her on a Russia-bound convoy. The pi 
t) torpedomen of H.M.S. Jamaica; right, a petty officer of H.M.S. Du of York in a 14-in. gun turret ; mic 7 
© ships which were engaged in the action ; bottom left, a wounded member 
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D FOREMAST OF THE DUKE OF YORK 
H.M. Norfolk and H.M. destroyer Saumar 
to the foremast of the Duke of York, seen In 
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“ISLAND FORT” OFF THE EAST COAST 
One of the special “island forts,” commissioned as H.M. ships, which protected allied shipping off the East Coast from enemy 
air attacks. They consist of two concrete towers, 50 feet high from the base, with a steel superstructure on which A.A. 
guns are mounted, Royal Marines, under R.N.V.R, officers, manned the forts. 


boats resting on the water, an R-boat and some type of landing-craft. Several other seaplanes were 
flying around. 

“T closed, and then saw that another Dornier 24 had landed, with two Arado 196 seaplanes close by, 
and I could see that this odd assortment of craft had collected to pick up survivors from the sea. A very 
large area was covered with barrels, spars and debris of all kinds, and there were many rubber dinghies, 
with and without German soldiers in them. Some of them were not inflated. 

“This was a most satisfactory sight, as we were now in the position in which we had attacked the 
transport nine hours earlier. 

“The temptation to torpedo one of the Dornier flving-boats was very great, but we decided to fire at 
the R-boat, which was packed with troops. I saw the target disintegrate. 

“Then depth-charges exploded rather unexpectedly. They may have come from the vessel we had 

just sunk. Others exploded uncomfortably close, and these were probably from the other R-boat, which 
was coming down the torpedo track towards us before I took avoiding action. But it was comforting to 
think that these depth-charges were having a worse effect on the troops in the water than on us.” 
When Lieutenant Piper brought his submarine to periscope depth some minutes later there was no 
sign of the other vessel or the aircraft, but there were still many survivors floating near the submarine on 
rafts and in rubber dinghies. 
The Adriatic was, of course, another area in which our submarines were very active. One of the 
British submarines which did much good work in the Adriatic was the Unseen, commanded by Lieutenant 
M. L. C. Crawford, D.S.C., R.N. On one occasion this submarine penetrated a screen of two destroyer: 
and torpedoed the supply ship which was in their charge. Much to Lieutenant Crawford’s surprise there was 
no depth-charge attack after this incident, and when he looked through his periscope he saw the two enemy 
destroyers racing away at high speed, and leaving the submarine to carry out an uninterrupted recon- 
naissance of the sinking supply ship. The Unseen took oft four of the crew of the supply ship and made 
them prisoners. This was all that room could be found for on board the submarine, but the remainder 
of the supply ship's crew were left in seaworthy boats with sufficient provisions for several days. 
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On another occasion the Unseen had an interesting encounter with an anti-submarine schooner. This 
is how one of the Unseen’s officers described the incident : 

“We closed the range and came to the surface to engage with the gun, at the same time opening up 
with our machine guns to keep the schooner’s crew away from their guns while we brought our 3-inch 
gun into action. 

“Rather to our surprise, we had only fired one pan of machine-gun ammunition and had not even 
opened fire with the 3-inch gun when we saw the schooner’s crew abandoning their ship by jumping over- 
board. 

“We went alongside, and our boarding party found only two men still on board—the 57-year-old 
captain and the 63-year-old boatswain! Unfortunately the submarine drifted some distance away from 
the schooner and the boarding party had to swim for it to get back. One of the boarding party—a 
leading stoker—tried to capture as much of the schooner’s small armoury as possible, and he jumped 
into the sea with six rifles and three revolvers slung round his neck. Not until he had sunk two or three 
fathoms with this weight did he decide to abandon his prizes, and it was a chagrined stoker who eventually 
rose to the surface and was hauled on board—for he had lost his seaboots too.”’ 

The early summer of 1944 saw the successful capture of the island of Elba by the Allies as a result of 
one of the most difficult combined operations ever undertaken. It was a combined operation in every sense 
of the word. The naval force was predominantly British, although there were included in it some Ameri- 
can landing-craft and two Greek minesweepers. The military force was composed of French colonial 
infantry, and the air component was a mixture of British, American and French. 

It was fully appreciated that Elba would be a tough nut to crack. The Germans had done a tremendous 
amount of work in fortifying the island, for it dominated the southern approaches to Leghorn and the 
Gulf of Genoa. Moreover, the task of fortifying Elba had been made much easier because of its small 
size. This enabled the Germans to concentrate all their heavy artillery in the centre of the island so that 
all of it could be brought to bear upon any threatened part of the coast. In addition to this, the coast 
was for the most part rocky, and the shallow waters around the island had been extensively mined by the 
enemy. 


GUNS OF H.M. DESTROYER FOXHOUND 


Since the outbreak of war H.M.S. Forhound has steamed over 240.000 miles, having seen service from Iceland to the Ba 
of Bengal. Among her exploits were the sinking of a destroyer at Narvik and the bombardment of Genoa 
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It was decided that the main landing on Elba 
would have to take place at Campo Bay, on the 
south-western side of the island. It hada landing 
beach, but this was dominated by German batteries 
on the cliffs overlooking the bay. In the hope ot 
being able to silence these batteries before the main 
assault was delivered, commando troops had been 
put ashore prior to the main landing, but these 
had unfortunately not succeeded in reducing all 
the German batteries by the time that the first 
wave of the assault entered Campo Bay. 

As a result, the landing-craft were met by a 
very hot fire. They pressed on with the utmost 
gallantry, however, and they dashed in and landed 
their troops under cover of a barrage from rocket 
firing craft which forced the Germans to “keep 
their heads down”’ for the few vital minutes as 
they approached the beach and ‘‘touched down” 
so that their troops could dash ashore. 

Unfortunately some of the German batteries, 
although overrun by the first wave of the assault 
troops were not fully ‘“‘mopped up,” and were able 
to recover themselves and get the guns back into 
action by the time the second wave of the assault 
came into Campo Bay half an hour after the land- 
ing of the first wave. The result was that the 
second wave were greeted by a very hot fire from 
German positions actually in rear of our forces, 
and it did not have the benefit of a rocket barrage 
under cover of which to make the final dash of the Made famous by appearing in the film, Tugboat Annie 
approach to the beaches. Three of the five large H.MS. Sabine has done valuable service as a unit of 
infantry landing craft in this second wave were Heer ey 
immediately hit and set on fire. One of them became a total loss, and the survivors of the second 
wave of the assault were forced to withdraw. 

In every combined operation of this nature there is always a period of extreme danger when the first 
wave of troops are ashore and it is absolutely vital to reinforce them with the second wave. The naval 
commander in any combined operation against strongly held enemy positions will always breathe a sigh 
of relief when this period is past and the second wave is safely ashore and the troops adequately reinforced 
so that they can meet and defeat the enemy's inevitable counter-attack. 

The Naval Commander for the invasion of Elba was Rear-Admiral T. H. Troubridge. He immediately 
appreciated the extremely dangerous situation which had arisen as a result of the repulse of the second 
wave of the assault. It was clear that another attempt to land in Campo Bay would have only meant 
more losses and almost certainly another reverse. Moreover, there were not immediately available suffi- 
cient troops or landing-craft to enable such losses to be viewed with equanimity. 

Rear-Admiral Troubridge accordingly switched the landing of the second wave of the assault to the 
entrance to a rocky ravine on the eastern side of Campo Bay. It was a bad place to land troops, who had 
to scramble ashore as best they could, and he knew that the rocks would inevitably cause damage among 
the landing-craft, but it was the only possible alternative to further loss and repulse in Campo Bay, and 
there was every chance that the entrance to the ravine might not be strongly held by the enemy. It was 
yet another instance of a quick and courageous decision paying high dividends. All the remaining 
infantry were successfully put ashore at the entrance to the ravine, and they carried out an attack from 
that area which took the German main defences in the flank and rear and led to the eventual domination 
by the Allies of the defences overlooking Campo Bay some four hours later. Once the beaches of that 
bay were fully available to us the guns and vehicles for the military forces could be put ashore. After 
that the operations became merely a matter of ‘‘mopping up” the remainder of the German garrison, and 
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only a very few of the 2,600 German defenders of Elba succeeded in escaping to the mainland under 
cover of darkness and thus avoiding death or capture. : 

The Navy's part in the capture of Elba had a naval as well as a military objective. Not only did it 
reduce a strong point which guarded the southern approaches to the Gulf of Genoa, but it freed for our 
use the small port of Piombino in the narrow strait of that name which separates the island of Elba from 
the mainland. It was the use of this little port which played a big part in enabling sufficient supplies 
to be landed for the Fifth Army, which could then continue its advance on Pisa and Leghorn. 

As nearly always happens in combined assault operations, the bulk of the fighting fell upon the young 
officers and men who manned the landing-craft, and of the conduct of these men in very trying circum- 
stances, Rear-Admiral Troubridge wrote in his official report : “It earned the admiring appreciation of 
the French Army.” 


CHAPTER X 
Wuite the ships of the Royal Navy were carrying on the normal business of naval warfare in the Mediter- 
ranean, in the Atlantic, and in the Far North the naval side of the greatest amphibious operation in history 
was being planned and prepared. This was the invasion of northern France. Those in charge of the 


ATLANTIC PATROL 
H.MLS. London, a 9,850-ton cruiser, seen from another warship while on patrol in the Atlantic. 


planning and preparations for this great undertaking were under no illusions regarding its difficulty. For 
four years the gigantic Todt labour organisation of Germany had spared neither concrete nor slave labour 
inits efforts to make what Hitler called ‘‘the Atlantic Wall” and classed as “impregnable.” The enemy 
knew well enough that we would have to invade the European continent if we were to win the war. 
Thus there could be no surprise in the wider sense, although it might be possible to effect a degree of 
tactical or local surprise by making the enemy think that our plans were centred upon a different date 
and a different sector of the French coast to those chosen for our project. 

It would be impossible to exaggerate the responsibility shouldered by those entrusted with the 
planning and preparation of the invasion, as well as its execution. The risks were immense, and there 
was no disguising the fact that the consequences of failure would, at their lowest estimate, involve a 


SLOOP, FRIGA 
‘Top left, a “Captains,” Class frigate, H.M.S, Bentinck ; right, an exclusive photograph of H.M.S, Pheasant; middle, a half 


broadside view of HM. destroyer Majrata, sunk March. 1944; bottom left, H.M. frigate Nene; right, bow view ot 
H.M. sloop Stork. 
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lengthening of the war by years, with all that that would mean in human misery, the exhaustion of 
resources, and the extinction of hope in the enslaved countries. 

The best brains and experience of Great Britain and the United States were brought to bear upon 
the problems of the invasion. General Eisenhower—that great soldier whose creed is inter-Allied co- 
operation so close that the forces of the two nations under his command become virtually a single fully 
integrated force—was chosen as the Supreme Allied Commander. His claim to that high office was 
unassailable, for he had been the Suprene Allied Commander in the Mediterranean theatre of war following 
the Allied invasion of French North Africa in November 1942, and he had discharged his great responsibili- 
ties with conspicuous success throughout that great operation and the invasion of Sicily. Before he was 
appointed to the supreme Allied command for the invasion, however, much of the preparatory work 
had been done. 

The naval side of the invasion was put in charge of Admiral Sir Bertram Ramsay. Nobody knew more 
about invasion than Ramsay. His first experience of moving great numbers of troops overseas in the 
face of the worst that a determined enemy could do was the extrication of the British Expeditionary 
Force and large numbers of men of the Allied armies from Dunkirk in the dark days of 1940. Later, it 


HOME AFTER FIVE YEARS 


H.MS. Bridgewater, an escort sloop of 1,045 tons, was completed March, 1929. She was originally armed with two 4-inch 

A.A., nine to thirteen smaller guns. (May now have six 4-inch on high angle mounting.) Speed 16.5 knots. 
was Ramsay who planned the invasion of French North Africa and would have been the Allied naval 
Commander-in-Chief for that great operation had he not suggested to the late Admiral of the Fleet Sir 
Dudley Pound, who was then First Sea Lord, that it would be better to have a more senior admiral in 
supreme command. As it was he served through that operation as deputy to Sir Andrew Cunningham, 
who was appointed as Commander-in-Chief. Admiral Ramsay also planned the invasion of Sicily, and 
served afloat during that invasion in command of the British Task Force which dominated the eastern 
part of the invasion. 

The other British commanders selected for the invasion of Normandy were General Sir Bernard 
Montgomery and Air Marshal Sir Trafford Leigh-Mallory ; while the naval Task Force Commanders 
were Rear-Admiral Sir Philip Vian, commanding the British Naval Task Force, and Rear-Admiral Alan 
Kirk, U.S.N., commanding the American Task Force. It is worth noting that all these officers had served 
together before. When the invasion of Britain had seemed imminent in the summer of 1940 Admiral 
Ramsay was in command at Dover, while General Montgomery was commanding the military forces in 
south-east England and Sir Trafford Leigh-Mallory was commanding No. 11 Greup of Fighter Command 
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of the Royal Air Force, which was instrumental in winning the Battle of Britain in the skies over that 
area. 

Moreover, during the invasion of Sicily, Rear-Admiral Kirk, U.S. Navy, commanded the United States 
Assault Force which was adjacent to the British sector of the front, commanded by Admiral Ramsay. 

By far the greatest part of the planning of the invasion of the north of France concerned the maritime 
side of that great expedition. There is no doubt that our casualties would have been immeasurably 
heavier had we not had command of the air, and that the defeat of the enemy on his own soil might 
have been greatly delayed had it not been for the excellence of the Allied troops involved and the efficiency 
of their equipment. Nevertheless, there is no denying that without the Royal Navy and the Merchant 
Navy there could have been no invasion at all. It was the duty of the Royal Navy and the Merchant 
Navy to put the assault troops ashore in the right places and at the right times ; to see to it that the 
invasion army received both before and during the critical period of their assault the fullest possible 
support from the guns of the ships ; and to ensure that in the subsequent phases of the invasion the 
troops ashore never lacked for anything, whether reinforcements, rations, ammunition, water, fuel, or 
the hundreds of other needs of a modern army locked in fierce battle. Airborne landings and airborne 
supplies were landed with great gallantry, but although they played an important part, their scope was 
small by comparison with the main forces, and the Sea Services were entirely responsible for the convey- 
ance of the assault troops, the follow-up troops and all the supplies. 


NAPIER 
One of a number of British destroyers laid down in 1939 and completed in 1941, H.M.A.S. Napicr, a flotilla leader, has a 


displacement of 1,695 tons and is armed with 4.7-in. guns, one 4-in, anti-aircraft gun and’ six smaller guns, and 
carries five 21-in, torpedo tubes. 


The naval problem was two-fold. In the first instance it was concerned with the safe conveyance of 
great convoys of assault troops and their armoured fighting vehicles across the stretch of sea which had 
for years been a sort of ‘‘no-man’s-sea’”’ and putting them ashore in the face of very strong prepared 
defences. In the second place there was the problem of the ‘‘build up,” by which was meant the constant 
reinforcement and strengthening of the troops ashore until such time as they were in a position to inflict 
a decisive defeat upon the enemy in the west. 

The initial planning of invasion had to take into account the fact that even in the initial assault stage 
of the invasion it would be necessary for many thousands of ships and craft to be employed. The move- 
ments of all these vessels had to be co-ordinated with other movements in order to prevent chaos in the 
loading ports and off such beach-heads as we might seize. There could be no question of a ship or landing 
craft which had taken part in the initial assault having completed its invasion task. The very utmost 
use had to be made of every bottom, and this meant efficiency and speed in loading and unloading the 
vessels and expediting to the limit their quick ‘‘turn round” at either end of the voyage. A delay any- 
where might mean a slowing up of deliveries to the armies ashore in France and the delay off the beach- 
head of a few ships would almost certainly cause a congestion which must increase the delay and thus 
impose shipping difficulties which could not hope to be met with the resources available. Thus there 
had to be a most detailed organisation for the handling of every vessel concerned. 

All this was a part of the planning, the true scope of which can only be realised in the light of the fact 
that the requirements of the invasion of Normandy demanded the full use, over a long period, of every 
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GE RMANY'S 31,300-TON BATTLESHIP SCHARNHORST 
Later in the day, after darkness had closed in, H.M. battleship Duke of 
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shipping berth in the United Kingdom from London, 
all round the south coast, to Milford Haven ; and 
eyen so special ‘‘hards’”’ had to be built in large 
numbers for the rapid loading of tank and vehicle 
landing ships. 

To monopolise the whole of the shipping and 
harbour facilities of nearly half the coastline of Britain 
meant considerable interference with the internal 
economy of the country. A greater strain was put on 
British railways by the need to distribute food and 
Taw materials only from the northern ports, while 
the burden of the constant supply of coal to the power 
stations and gas works of the south—to mention 
only one essential service—had to be arranged in 
advance, since it was appreciated that the demands 
of the invasion would cause a virtual cessation of 
the coastal shipping upon which these depended 
for their supplies. 

These are but indications of the scope of the plans 
which had to be made for the shipping and harbour 
requirements of the invasion. The question of har- 
bour accommodation on the other side of the English 
Channel was also of greatimportance. Itistruethat 
no invasion can be said to have succeeded until the 
invading forcesare in possession of a deep-water port 
at which reinforcements and supplies can be landed tye gun-crew of H.M. minesweeper Byms 38 who 
for the succour of the armies irrespective of weather destroyed an enemy plane with the first shot they fired. 
conditions, Those who planned the invasion hoped 
that our forces would be able to seize a workable deep-water port in France in the comparatively early 
stages, but this could not be relied upon. It was considered that the German strategy would involve 
holding the ports until the last and only surrendering them after they had been very thoroughly demol- 
ished and mined so that their use would be likely to be denied to us for a considerable time after their 
capture. Experience in Italy, and notably at Naples, had confirmed this view. 

From this realisation grew the idea of the great artificial harbours which were used during the invasion 
of Normandy and which must undoubtedly be ranked among the great engineering wonders of the world. 
Never before had anybody thought of constructing harbours and transporting them overseas to serve 
the needs of an expedition ; and yet that is just what this project involved. 

The conception was colossal ; its execution was more so. Enormous main breakwaters formed of 
concrete caissons ; long road piers with pierheads capable of dealing with the unloading of both ships 
and tank-landing ships ; outer breakwaters known as ‘‘bombardons”’ ; smaller ‘“‘hards’’ for the berthing 
of the smaller landing craft and the immense number of barges and small craft used for the unloading of 
the ships ; the whole of this gigantic construction was prefabricated in sections in Great Britain and taken 
to the Normandy coast, where it was set up off a hostile coast in face of the worst that the enemy and the 
weather could do. 

The mere construction of the various concrete units entailed the labour of more than 20,coo men, and 
the total weight of the whole mobile structure amounted to well over a million tons. There were about 
150 concrete caissons of different sizes, the largest of which displaced 7,cco tons, in the assembly of the 
outer breakwaters. These were designed to suit various depths up to five and a half fathoms, for one of 
the great difficulties in this gigantic engineering feat was caused by uncertainty regarding the depth of 
water and the nature of the sea bottom in the positions in which the parts of the artificial harbours were 
to be established, for there was available no more recent chart than that based upon a foreign survey of 
doubtful accuracy and several years before. 

The constructional side of the production of these great artificial harbours was in the first instance 
vested in the War Office, but the whole problem of their handling and placing in position off the invasion 
coasts devolved upon the Royal Navy. For this task Admiral Ramsay had to set up a complete staff 
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under the command of Rear-Admiral W. G. Tennant. Rear-Admiral Tennant had served before in close 
co-operation with Admiral Ramsay, for he had been the Senior Naval Officer ashore at Dunkirk during 
the withdrawal of the British Expeditionary Force and the Allied Armies in the summer of 1940. It had 
been Captain Tennant (as he then was) who, finding it necessary to devise means by which he could 
be easily distinguished by the officers and men of all three Services, had cut the letters S.N.O. out of the 
silver paper which in those days was still to be found in a cigarette packet and stuck them on to the front 
of his steel helmet with the oil from a tin of sardines. It had been he who, with grim philosophy, had 
remarked on the last day of the evacuation : ‘‘To-morrow we'll either be back in London, in a German 
prison camp, or done for.’’ Yet he carried on and was one of the last men to leave Dunkirk. 

When the organisation for the artificial ports was first produced, Rear-Admiral Tennant had only a 
small staff—in fact he began work with the assistance of only one officer—yet so great did the work 
prove that by D-day he had in his organisation no less than 500 officers and 10,000 men. Nor was this 
all. The towing requirements proved so enormous that it was appreciated during the planning stage of 
the operation that there would not be sufficient tugs at the disposal of the United Nations to deal with 
the commitments, and a special programme of rapid tug construction had therefore to be put in hand. 

In addition to the great artificial harbours for deep-draught vessels, arrangements were made for the 
construction of weather shelters for the smaller craft which would normally be used as ferry craft between 
the beaches and the off-lying ships. These shallow-water harbours were to be constructed by the sinking 
of lines of blockships in the form of breakwaters. This would seem on the face of it to be a fairly simple 
procedure, but the blockships had to be old and useless ships and they had to arrive at a predetermined 
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ANTI-SUBMARINE SHIP 
The H.M.S. Bulser, a{6o0-ton anti-submarine trawler, is a typical example of the many small ships in service with the Navy. 
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TRANSFERRED TO THE POLISH NAVY 

Built in 1918 and refitted in 1929-30, this eruiser—H.M.S. Dragon—was handed over for service with the Polish Navy. 

Damaged in action during the operations for the liberation of Europe, she was later sunk as one of the blockships which 

formed breakwaters for the artificial harbours off Normandy. 
spot at the right time and be manceuvred into the correct positions before beirg sunk. In practice each 
of these blockship harbours had in charge during their placing a naval officer who was responsible for the 
correct positioning and sinking of the blockships and rejoiced in the official title of “the planter.” 

These shallow-water shelter harbours for light craft entailed the use of no less than seventy blockships, 
and they ranged from obsolete battleships to freighters who, after years of war service, were adjudged 
to be past their work. 

The planning of the naval side of the invasion of Normandy was so complicated, and involved close 
cohesion with so many other factors concerned not only with the war effort, but also with the very life 
of the country and its industry, that everything had to be planned to minutes and to inches. Small 
wonder that the operation orders for the naval side of the invasion amounted to a thick book of foolscap 
size and nearly three inches thick. The movement of a convoy of troops and supplies across the Channel ; 
and the occupation of a loading berth for a ship at some port in Britain had to be fitted in with the assembly 
and sailing from foreign ports of the great supply convoys upon which the war effort of Britain has de- 
pended ever since September 1939. At the same time all manner of apparently small considerations 
had to be given their due weight. Take, for example, the question of the loading of the ships for Nor- 
mandy. It is obvious that the first thing required from a ship at its destination must be the last thing 
loaded into that ship, but it is far from easy to plan and organise the loading of thousands of ships with 
this in view. 

Moreover, we had learnt a bitter lesson during the Norwegian campaign four years before of the 
tragedies which may happen if ships carry specialised cargoes—which is the quickest and most efficient 
way of loading a ship. During the critical days of the Norwegian campaign two ships were consigned to 
Namsos, where our troops were having a bad time at the hands of the German air force. They had, of 
course, to be loaded in a hurry at the most suitable ports where the cargoes were readily available. It so 
happened that the cargoes of these two ships were to consist of anti-aircraft guns and ammunition. The 
guns were available at one port and the ammunition at another, with the result that one ship embarked 
all the guns while the other embarked all the ammunition. Off the coast of Norway one of the ships was 
sunk, so that the men who stood so urgently in need of anti-aircraft armament got the guns but no 
ammunition to fire from them. 

That lesson was well learnt, but it greatly complicated the planning of the invasion of Normandy. 
In the planning of that great invasion it was laid down that the whole of the loading of the ships must 
be done on such a basis that the loss of one or more ships would not lead to the arrival in France of any 
equipment which was not immediately ready for use. Thus the ships which were detailed to carry vehicles 
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for the armies had to carry the drivers and crews of the vehicles, and also the petrol and oil which the 
trucks and lorries would need. It was, on the face of it, a counsel of common sense, but it involved all 
sorts of complications which were normally foreign to the shipping industry. Accommodation had to be 
built into ships for the crews of the vehicles to be transported, and special storage arranged for the petrol 
and oil. 

And while all these material considerations were being dealt with, plans had to be made to provide 
for the necessary personnel of the Merchant Navy and the tug service and the small ferry craft. There 
was, of course, never any fear that there would not be plenty of volunteers from the crews of the merchant 
ships, but some sort of organisation had to be set up for them. They were being asked to face risks even 
greater than those which they had faced uncomplainingly for years in the open oceans. Men who were 
used to the hazards of U-boat attack were to be asked to face shelling, mines, air attack, and nobody 
knew what “‘secret weapons”’ that the enemy might have in store, The result was the aptly named “V 
Scheme "’ by which merchant seamen volunteered for the special duties and the special risks attendant 
upon the invasion. It was a success, and one need hardly say that there were no lack of volunteers for the 
“‘V Scheme”’ amongst the officers and men of the Merchant Navy. 

Other aspects of the planning concerned methods for the quick salvage and repair of vessels without 
causing congestion in the repair yards and ports nearest to the French invasion coast. Here again were 
special problems for the handling of which special organisations were set up. Then there was the problem 
of the warships required for the preliminary bombardments and the gunfire in support of the troops. 
These ships could carry ammunition for only a limited period, and there were not enough ships to allow 
for an extended and leisurely time-table of returning to port for replenishment of ammunition, Adequate 
quantities of the ammunition required by each type of ship had to be ready at a moment's notice, so that 
all that was required was a signal to the effect that H.M.S. —— would arrive at a certain port for ammuni- 
tioning at such-and-such a time. Then the right quantity of the right ammunition would be immediately 
available so that the ship could fill her magazines and steam back into action with the very minimum of 
delay. This problem of the bombarding ships was further complicated by the fact that it was obvious 


THE GROWLER 
H.MS. Growler, an ocean-going rescue tug, is Diesel engined and has an endurance of over fifty days. 
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BRS 
WITH THE EASTERN FLEET 
An ordnance artificer lowers the weight down the barrel of one of the 6-inch guns preparatory to sponging out before a shoot. 


that some ships would wear out their guns during the invasion period. It is one thing to arrange for an 
adequate supply of the right ammunition, but quite another thing to arrange for the replacement of guns. 
They are heavy articles and require big cranes to handle them. Particularly is this the case when dealing 
with the larger calibre guns—and the arrangements for the invasion of Normandy had to visualise the 
need for changing the 15-inch guns of battleships and big-gun monitors. 

All these problems, and many more besides, had to be worked out in detail by the ‘‘back-room boys’ 
of the invasion, who worked tirelessly for months under the inspiring leadership of their great chiefs. 
The invasion was one of the greatest successes of arms that the world has ever seen. Not only were the 
troops of the assault waves put safely ashore at the right places and in accordance with a minute-to- 
minute time-table, but the ‘follow up” and the “build up”’ of these forces was steadily carried out so that 
by September 15th, 1944, more than 2,200,000 men, nearly 4 million tons of stores and 450,000 vehicles 
had been landed over the beaches and through captured ports with the total loss due to enemy action of 
less than 0.6 of one per cent. Those figures may seem astronomical, but they represent a gigantic achieve- 
ment which was only possible because of the careful planning of the whole operation by Admiral Sir 
Bertram Ramsay and his staff. 


CHAPTER XI 


From the moment of the conception of the invasion of the northern coast of France, two calculations had 
to be taken continually into consideration in the formulation of all the plans of the Allies. One was, cf 
course, the strength of the much-vaunted ‘‘Atlantic Wall’’ and the German ground and air forces at hand 
to man and back up these defences. The other was the degree of naval opposition which the enemy could 
bring to bear against an invasion. 
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CAPITAL SHIP, CRUISER AND SUBMARINE 
Top, a broadside view of H.M. cruiser Norfolk ; middle left, H.M. battleship Duke of York's secondary armament ready for 
attack from the air; right, looking down or snow-covered deck of the Duke of York, which took part with the Norfolk in 
the sinking of the Scharnhorst; bottom, H.M. submarine Taku in Malta harbour, 
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BRITISH DESTROYERS SUCCESSFULLY BOMBARD ENEMY 
British destroyers and submarines operating in the Mediterranean and A 


‘gean were a constant thorn in the side of the enemy, and in 
their patrols they took toll of many German ships and German-controlled ships. 
sought out and attacked and few of them were e¢ 


Ships with and without escort were continu lly 
lowed to esca The majority were sunk by shell-fire or torpedoes, others 
were set on fire and left in a sinking condition, and few fortunate enough to get away without sufferi 


least some damage. Some- 
times it was a troop-carrying vessel or a minelayer, at other times a supply ship or a tanker, while often it mz 
ships in convoy escorted by a protecting naval force 


have been a number of 
: minor operations in themselves but adding up to an appreciable total. But this 
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POSITIONS IN FRONT OF THE ADVANCING TH ARMY 


was not the on ind of action taken by the smaller naval units in the Mediterranean theatre of operations. Destroyers frequently 
ive support to the ground forces in Italy, thereby enabling our troops to advance against and capture enemy positions with les 
Expenditure of life than would have been the case without the preliminary softening up by naval bombardment. Our special at 
Montague B. Black, gives here an impression of an oper tion by destroyers in the Gulf of Gaeta on November 9th 143, wh in 
support of the Sth Army a force of destroyers successfully bombarded enemy itions ahead of the allied troops, in cc ration wi 
Lentber aircraft and fare droppers. Such combined operations have irequently proved highly effective during the Italian campa 
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On the face of it, the latter seems small, but this was far from being the case. Naval opposition does 
not depend upon the mere number or gun-power of the ships which may be brought to bear by the 
enemy, but upon the relative vulnerability of the targets which might be presented to them. Thus a 
mere handful of destroyers or U-boats, to say nothing of E-boats, might prove a very great menace to 
the naval forces engaged upon an invasion although the naval ships guarding the passage of the invasion 
ships to the beach head area might be theoretically even a hundred times stronger. In the case of the 
invasion of Normandy this was further aggravated by the fact that the choice of the Bay of the Seine 
for the invasion left a great enemy base on cither flank of the invasion route and of the route of the vital 
convoys to follow the initial assault. These enemy bases were Le Havre on the east and Cherbourg on 
the west. 

It goes without saying that the preliminary planning took these matters into consideration, and 
operations were set on foot which were designed to reduce, if not to eradicate, some of the elements of the 
German naval strength which might be employed against the invasion forces. 

It is in the nature of naval warfare that some of these operations were caused by factors far removed 
from the main strategical plan of seeking every opportunity to reduce or destroy the German forces in 
the west. Thus it was in the case of the action of December 28th, 1943, in the Bay of Biscay. The im- 
mediate cause of that action was a German attempt to run a valuable blockade runner through to one of 
the Biscay ports. The broad strategic object was, however, not only the destruction of the blockade 
runner, but the destruction or reduction of the German naval forces in that area which might, in due 
course, otherwise become a menace to our invasion plans. 

The German blockade runner, a fast ship of about 5,000 tons, was first sighted by aircraft on the 
morning of December 27th ina position about 500 miles west-north-west of Cape Finisterre., She was duly 


WITH THE EASTERN FLEET 


Royal Marines unloading ammunition from a lighter. In the background are cases of cordite. 
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attacked, and after a series of attacks, was sunk. Thus far the operation was one of the normal enforce- 
ment of the blockade, but very soon there were other developments. The temptation to succour the 
blockade runner had proved irresistible to the German surface naval forces in the west, and these put to 
sea in an effort to bring the valuable ship and her cargo into port. Soon after dawn on December 28th a 
force of German destroyers was sighted at sea by air reconnaissance. This force was very strong. It 
consisted of five of the modern and heavily armed ‘‘Narvik’’ class destroyers—each of which mounted 
5.9-inch guns—and six of the small ‘‘Elbing”’ class destroyers, each mounting four 4.1-inch guns. The 
aircraft at once reported its find, and the stage was set for a surface naval action, for in the area of the 
Bay of Biscay and steaming between the German forces and their bases on the French Atlantic coast 
were the British 6-inch gun cruisers Glasgow and Enterprise. This was the force detailed to reduce the 
German naval strength in the west. The Glasgow was a modern ship, but the Enterprise was old. 

The British cruisers at once increased to full speed and steered to make contact with the enemy. 
The weather was not very good and the visibility was inclined to be patchy, but the cruisers sighted the 


H.M. THE KING WITH THE HOME FLEET 


During a visit to the Home Fleet the King t aboard the flotilla leader H.M.S. Onslow, which carried him to the flagship. 
H.M.S. Duke of York. His Majesty is seen on the bridge of the Onslow in conversation with Captain J. A. McCoy. 


German destroyers early in the afternoon at a range of about 12 miles. The Germans should have been 
able to dictate the course of the action, for they were faster, in great numerical superiority, and had an 
actual superiority in gun-power owing to the presence of the big ‘‘Narvik’’ class destroyers, the guns of 
which were only one-tenth of an inch less in diameter than those of the British cruisers, Nevertheless 
the Germans elected to retire, and there began a long running fight, with the enemy steaming fast to the 
south-eastward. The British guns scored a number of hits on the German ships at an early stage in the 
action, but these unfortunately did not reduce their speed. There was also considerable air activity over 
the area of the action, but this did not have any notable effect upon the battle. 

It was a stern chase from the moment of sighting, with the Germans using their superior speed to try 
to effect a ‘‘getaway.’’ Even so, the enemy thought it wiser to split his forces into two or three groups, 
obviously with the idea of not keeping all his eggs in one basket. Later, the Germans split up even more 
That they did so seems inexplicable, for eleven such ships, if kept concentrated and ably handled, should 
have been capable of inflicting serious damage, if not loss, upon the small British force, Be that as it 


ENEMY SUBMARINES SUNK IN MAKING AN ATTACK ON A RUSSIA BOUND CONVOY 


When trving to interfere with an allied convoy bound for Russia U-boat packs hunting in the Arctic were badly mauled 


by destroyers and Swordfish aireraft of the Fleet Air Arm. Two enemy submarines were destroved, others were damaged 

a further two probably sunk. The pictures show: top, a Swordfish from the escort-earrier Chaser circling over shi f the 

convoy ; middle, survivors of one of the U-boats on a drifter; bottom, a Grumman Wildeat on the flight deck of 
Chaser ready to cover the convoy. 
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H.M.S. INCONSTANT SINKS U-BOAT 


While on duty as one of the escort ships of an important and valuable convoy in the neighbourhood of Algiers H.M. destrover Inconstant, 
commanded by Lieut.-Conmmander J. H. Eaden, D.S.C., R.N., detected a German U-boat on the starboard quarter. The enemy sub- 
marine at the moment she was sighted was in a favourable position to launch an attack on one of the convoyed vess \ transport of 
some 17,000 tons, and so the Jnconstant at once interposed herself between the transport and the U-boat and began a series of attack 
on the enemy with depth-charges. Apparently blown to the surface, the U-boat appeared about 800 vards on the destroyer's quarter, 
with 60 teet of her bows standing vertically out of the water, and then slid back and disappeared from-view. Lateg, however, she 
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WHILE ON CONVOY ESCORT DUTY 


emerged again, with her bow at an angle of about 30 degrees, and the Inconstant at once opened fire on her with every gun that could be 
it to bear. In less than half a minute the destroyer’s gun crew had scored three hits, one shell penetrating the base of the 
t's conning-tower and another blowing away the conning-tower’s after end and an Oerlikon anti-aireraft gun with it and starting 
The third shell struck the U-boat's casing just abaft the main armament, which was being manned few minutes later t 
submarine sank. Twenty of the U-boat crew were killed or wounded, and a number of survivors were picked up and ta 
er. Our artist, Montague B. Black, gives an impression of the Jnconstant’s yptendid acl 
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attacks under conditions which were made very 
difficult by the darkness and the smoke. The 
German destroyer which had been hit early in the 
action was finally cornered, battered, and sunk, but 
the others escaped in the darkness, and the British 
and Canadian ships were forced to give up the pursuit 
and return to harbour, having suffered only minor 
casualties and superficial damage. The German 
destroyer strength in the west was being gradually 
whittled away. 

It is worth noting that the officer in command of 
the British and Canadian forces in this action was 
Captain D. M. Lees of the Black Prince, who, while 
on the staff of the Operations Division of the Naval 
Staff in the Admiralty, had been for two years in 
charge of the work of the light coastal forces—the 


motor torpedo boats and motor gunboats—in the LANDING CRAFT AT CIVITAVECCHIA 
English Channel and the southern part of the North After the fall of Civita hia, men of the Royal Navy 
es i Reconstruction Party soon cleared a channel for allied 


Sea. In this capacity he had made a detailed shipping entering the port. 
study of the factors which make for success in the 
high-speed night warfare so characteristic of encounters with the enemy in these narrow waters. 

The course of the war in the open Atlantic also had a very close bearing upon the forthcoming invasion, 
both in safeguarding the trans-Atlantic crossing of millions of men and millions of tons of supplies and in 
reducing the number of U-boats which might be used by the enemy against our shipping once the invasion 
had begun. Those who planned the invasion of Normandy were not unmindful of the fact that the 
Germans had collected a force of more than 50 U-boats off the ports of French North Africa within two 
or three days of the Allied landings on that coast, and that this concentration of U-boats caused con- 
siderable anxiety for many days. 

In the third week in January 1944 the Admiralty and Air Ministry made public the details of one of 
those notable convoy actions in the Atlantic which resulted, through good co-operation between the 
Services and determined action by all concerned, in the discomfiture of the U-boats and the safe conduct 
of the merchant ships in convoy. 

On this occasion the enemy attacked with glider bombs launched from aircraft as well as by U-boats— 
the former form of attack taking place first in the area north of the Azores. The whole action, or series 
of actions, lasted for four days and three nights. 

The convoy, which was bound for the United Kingdom and about 250 miles west-south-west of Cape 
St. Vincent, was first observed and shadowed by enemy aircraft which were seen to be dodging in and 

- out of the cover of the clouds and taking great pains to keep out of range of the guns of the ships. Coastal 
Command aircraft of the Royal Air Force were soon on the scene and there were many engagements in 
theair. The first sea engagement was during the night, when a Leigh-Light aircraft sighted and attacked 
a U-boat on the surface. Some hours later the frigate Exe detected a U-boat near the convoy and attacked 
it with depth-charges. Within a few minutes of the explosion of the depth-charges a periscope broke the 
surface about 400 yards on the port bow of the frigate. It disappeared almost immediately, and one can 
imagine the feelings of the German U-boat commander at finding himself looking at so short a range at a 
British warship so amply supplied with depth-charge 

The Exe carried out two more depth-charge attac saresult of which a large quantity of oil appeared 
on the surface and noises were heard under water similar to those of a submarine blowing her tanks in an 
emergency, and contact was afterwards lost with this U-boat. The Admiralty stated that it was ‘‘con- 
sidered to have been damaged,”’ but one may draw one’s own conclusions. 

Three hours later another U-boat was reported, this time on the surface, The sloop Chanticleer 
dashed off to engage, but the U-boat dived, only to be attacked with depth-charges by the sloop Crane, 
unfortunately with inconclusive results. As the Crane was steaming back to rejoin the convoy she found 
two more U-boats on the surface and forced both of them to dive hurriedly, By that time it was dark 
and the sloop was forced to abandon thought of hunting these U-boats and to rejoin the convoy so that 
its escort would not be weakened during the dark hours. 
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During the night another Leigh-Light aircraft made an attack on a U-boat on the surface, this time 
probably with success, and meanwhile reinforcements of surface ships had been detailed to augment the 
strength of the convoy escort. While these were on their way to join the convoy the Canadian corvettes 
Calgary and Snowberry intercepted two more U-boats and carried out depth-charge attacks upon them. 
It was very clear by this time that the enemy had concentrated a very large pack of U-boats in the vicinity 
of the convoy. 

It was towards the evening of the second day that a large number of U-boats were reported to be 
assembling ahead of the convoy, and the frigate Nene and the corvettes Calgary and Snowberry went ahead 
to hunt. It was not long before they sighted a U-boat on the surface and engaged it with gunfire. The 
U-boat dived, only to be attacked with depth-charges by the Nene and Snowberry. A minute or two later 
there was a deep under-water explosion and then the U-boat was seen in the fitful light of the starshells 
as she broke surface. The frigate and the two corvettes at once opened fire with every gun that could be 
brought to bear. It was seen that the U-boat was so damaged as to be unable to dive, for her crew were 
taking to the water. Seventeen Germans were picked up and made prisoners of war and the U-boat 
sank. 
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WAR IN THE FAR EAST 

A warship of Britain's Eastern Fleet steaming through a smoke screen during battle manceuvres. When not in action, the 

fleet practises the arts of modern sea warfare. 

Other U-boats of the pack made two more efforts to get within attacking range of the convoy during 
the night, but on each occasion they were driven off by the escorting warships. Daylight gave some 
respite to the crews of the escorts, but when evening came it was estimated that there were still about 
ten U-boats in contact with the convoy and attempting to work their way into favourable positions for 
attacking. 

The frigate Essington detected a U-boat and attacked with depth-charges, the explosion of which 
blew the U-boat bodily to the surface, for the hull appeared for a few moments and then sank, leaving 
a large pool of oil, and contact could not be regained. Later the same night the sloop Crane and the frigate 
Foley had an encounter with another U-boat and carried out a series of depth-charge attacks, which 
brought large quantities of oil to the surface. Even the official assessment of these attacks credited the 
ships with the “probable destruction”’ of this U-boat. 

Other U-boats were attacked by surface ships and by aircraft during the night, after which it appeared 
that at last the enemy had been defeated and driven off. This certainly seemed true of the U-boat pack, 
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but the Germans then attacked with aircraft carrying glider bombs as well as ordinary bombs throughout 
the following day. Repeated and determined attacks by the enemy were, however, beaten off, and the 
convoy continued on its homeward voyage, leaving yet another stretch of the Atlantic littered with the 
wrecks of U-boats and the remains of German aircraft. 

Almost exactly a month later the Admiralty gave the details of another very successful action against 
the U-boats in the North Atlantic. This, again, was in the vicinity of the Straits of Gibraltar, and it 
resulted, over a period of eleven days and nights, in the certain destruction of at least three U-boats 
and in many more being damaged. 

Outstanding among the many officers who have contributed in the victory of the Battle of the Atlantic 
was Captain F. J. Walker, whose untimely death was to rob the Western Approaches Command of the 
most skilful and determined of the U-boat hunters. In March 1944, however—some little time before he 
died in hospital—the Admiralty told the story of an action in the North Atlantic during which the ships 
of the Second Escort Group, under Captain Walker’s command, accounted for a total of six U-boats. 
Again, the assessment is the official one and may therefore be taken to err on the side of understatement. 


NAVY'S LITTLE SHIPS 

Two of the fifteen ships, the only war vessels in the Royal Navy which still use sail, completed a 2,000-mile voyage from 
Great Britain to the Mediterranean. They took about three wecks to complete the journey under combined power of sail and 
a type of petrol engine. Their duties are mostly harbour defence patrol and ferrying, light armament is ea 


The first contact was made about 300 miles south-west of Iceland when H.M.S. Wild Goose detected 
the presence of a U-boat. The Wild Goose, the Magpie and the Starling all attacked with depth-charges, 
the explosions of which were followed by deep underwater explosions of a different rature, which brought 
to the surface quantities of oil and wreckage, including large pieces of furniture and items of German 
clothing. 

A few hours later the group of escort sloops went to the assistance of a homeward-bound convoy which 
was being heavily attacked. That evening the Wild Goose sighted a U-boat as she was diving about a 
mile on the port bow of the sloop. The Starling and Woodpecker closed at speed, and soon afterwards 
the periscope of the U-boat appeared only about 20 yards trom the bridge of the Wild Goose. Attacks by 
depth-charges were carried out, and again these were followed by heavy muffled explosions from deep 
below water, and starshells fired by the Starling illuminated a great deal of oil and wreckage which had. 
come to the surface. 

Next morning H.M.S, Kile sighted a U-boat on the surface just as it was emerging from a patch of 
mist several miles ahead of the convoy. As the sloop altered course to attack the U-boat ‘‘crash-dived,”’ 
but the Kife was joined by the Magpie and the two sloops harried the U-boat while the convoy steamed 
safely past. Meanwhile the Wild Goose, on the other side of the convoy, detected the presence of yet 
another U-boat and attacked it with depth-charges, which caused a heavy explosi nin the depths and 
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WILDCAT FIGHTER ABOUT TO LAND 
1a Grumman Wildcat fighter is about to land on the flight-deck of H.M.S. Searcher, one 


With hook and flaps in positi 
t escort-carriers which have done splendid service in escorting convoys 


of the midy 


H.M. ESCORT-CARRIER SEARCHER AT SEA 
her, which like others of her type began service as a freighter. The Wildcat 


A semi-broadside view of the escort-carrier Searcher, 
fighters she carries can either be flown off or propelled by catapult. 
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a big air bubble and much wreckage rose to the surface. The Wild Goose and the Starling then joined 
the Kile, and this U-boat was hunted mercilessly until late in the afternoon. After a nine-hour hunt the 
depth-charges were fired and U-boat wreckage came floating to the surface of the sea. That was the 
third U-boat to be sunk in sixteen hours. 

At daylight next day the sloops left the convoy and proceeded on patrol, and it was not long before 
the Wild Goose detected yet another U-boat. This time the firing of the depth-charges was followed by 
hammering, rending and heavy rumbling noises deep below the surface, and much wreckage came up, 
including parts of the U-boat’s upper deck. 

There followed an exhausting week of patrolling without finding any further U-boats, and then the 
Second Escort Group was detailed to join another convoy, with which at least one U-boat was known to 
be in contact. . 


FRENCH BATTLESHIP AT BATTLE EXERCISE 


The 35,000-ton battleship Richelieu at battle practice with units of the British Home Fleet. Photograph shows a view aboard 
showing part of her armament. 


It was not long before the Woodpecker, sweeping in the vicinity of the convoy, detected a U-boat. 
This was hunted for five and a half hours by the Woodpecker and the Starling and then attacked with 
depth-charges, These obviously damaged the U-boat, for it was forced to the surface in a position about 
a mile on the port quarter of the Starling. The sloop at once opened fire with every gun that would bear, 
and soon scored hits with 4-inch shells as well as with lighter weapons. That was enough for the crew of 
the U-boat, who abandoned ship and took to the water. The whole of the U-boat’s crew of fifty-one 
officers and men were picked up and made prisoners of war, and the U-boat sank stern first within eight 
minutes of having been forced to the surface. 

At that period of the war, when plans were being laid for the invasion of France, every action in which 
German ships or U-boats were sunk in the Atlantic had to be considered as a direct contribution to the 
safety of the invasion forces. 
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CHAPTER XII 


“UNDER the command of General Eisenhower, Allied naval forces, supported by strong air forces, began 
landing Allied armies this morning on the northern coast of France.”’ 

That brief communiqué, issued from Supreme Allied Headquarters at 9.30 a.m. on June 6th, 1944, 
told the world that the long-awaited D-day of invasion had come, and that there had commenced that 
great mosaic of naval operations which naturally dominate all others in this war. 

It became known subsequently that D-day would have been June 5th had it not been necessary to 
postpone all operations for twenty-four hours on account of the weather. Even before June 5th, however, 
ships had been moving and the naval operations had commenced, The naval component of the greatest 
amphibious operation ever attempted began long before the first soldier embarked and continued long 
after the assault troops had been successfully put ashore on the closely guarded coast of Hitler’s “European 
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UNITED STATES BATTLESHIP 
Riding at anchor at an allied base, the 35,000-ton battleship Alabama represents the latest improvements and modifications in 
modern construction, Of the “Dakota’” class, she is armed with guns of all calibres up to 16-inch, including batteries of 
rapid-firing A.A. 
Fortress.’’ Never had the Navy been called upon to shoulder such immense responsibility or to carry 
out so many intricate operations, every one of which had to be accurately fitted into hundreds of others. 

Admiral Sir Bertram Ramsay, the Allied Naval Commander-in-Chief, set down his object as follows : 
“The object of the Naval Commander-in-Chief is the safe and timely arrival of the assault forces at their 
beaches, the cover of their landings, and subsequently the support and maintenance and the rapid build-up 
of our forces ashore.’’ Never before had naval forces been called upon to achieve so gigantic or so 
comprehensive an objective. 

In all naval operations in waters where the enemy is likely to have placed mines it is the minesweepers 
who have to go first. The invasion of Normandy was no exception in that way, but it entailed a more 
extensive minesweeping effort than had ever before been visualised. It was known that the Germans 
had laid an ‘‘anti-invasion”’ mine barrage right down the English Channel, roughly parallel to the French 
coast and somewhat nearer to that coast than the coast of England. Moreover, it was strongly suspected 


MORE KILLS FOR THE FAMOUS 2ND ESCORT GROUP 
More successes have been added to the total of enemy submarines destroyed by the 2nd ‘ort Group, formerly commanded 
by the late Captain F, J. Walker. The pictures show: top left, Commander D. E. G. Wemyss, D.S.O., D.S.C., senior officer 
yroup, receiving Admiral Sir Max K. Horton, K.C.B., D.S.O., Commander-in-Chie Approaches, on the return 
nd Escort Group to port after a patrol. Right, the Loch Fada, Wren, Dominica and Loch Killin, photographed from the 
Starling, all ships of the group ; bottom, H.M.S. Wren standing by to pick up survivors of a U-boat sunk by ships of the group. 
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that the enemy would have laid all sorts of magnetic and acoustic ground mines off the beaches of northern 
France. Add to this the fact that before D-day there had been almost nightly activity on the English 
side of the Channel by German E-boats. These might have been carrying out reconnaissance patrols, for 
the enemy was clearly nervous of the invasion, but they might also have been laying mines. 

The German anti-invasion mine-barrage could not be approached by the minesweepers until D-day. 
To do so would at once reveal our intentions, But a great deal of minesweeping could be done on the 
English side of the Channel before the hours immediately preceding the invasion. This was as well, for 
there was an immense amount to be done. So great was to be the invasion that it could not be 
“mounted”’ from one port or one group of ports. It did in fact demand the use of every British port from 
London, round the south coast of England to Milford Haven, north of the Bristol Channel. Convoys of 
troops and landing craft had to come from all these ports to a rendezvous in the Isle of Wight area before 


GUN-CREW OF H.M.S. ORION 


The above photograph shows gunners at gunnery practice in the 6-in, forward gun turret of the 7,215-ton cruiser Orton. 
The Orion has seen much service in the Mediterranean. 


embarking upon the cross-Channel voyage to the assault. That meant the sweeping of channels for these 
convoys, Most of those channels had been swept at frequent intervals for more than four years, but they 
had to be swept again just before D-day. Then, south of the Isle of Wight, there had to be established a 
rendezvous area. This was a great circular expanse of mine-swept water which was known as ‘‘Piccadilly 
Circus.”” 

“Piccadilly Circus” and the coastal approach channels to it could be and were swept before D-day. 
Then, on the evening before the landings, the minesweeping flotillas had to begin to sweep channels 
southward from ‘Piccadilly Circus’’ to the waters just off the beaches chosen for the landings. These 
channels, of course, cut straight through the German anti-invasion mine-barrage and any other fields 
which the enemy might have laid between it and the French coast. There were a number of these channels 


INCIDENTS OF THE EXERCISE AT SEA 
As the enemy refrained from giving a realistic touch to the proceedings this Bofors detachment ( 
A section of the lane ft armada is shown in the middle picture, 


craft had to be satisfied with a practice shoot. n 
below is seen the senior officer's motor-launch leading landing-cratt back to their base. 
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from ‘‘Piccadilly Circus” to the waters off the beaches, and both sides of each channel were fitted with 
“lamp-posts” in the shape of dan-buoys carrying lights, so that the convoys of landing ships and craft 
should have no difficulty in following the minesweepers through the swept water. 

Nor did the work of the minesweepers end when they reached the immediate approaches to the 
beaches. They then had to turn and sweep along parallel to the beaches and thus create off the coast of 
France a strip of safe water in which the ships could manceuvre and lower their landing craft, and the 
initial channels from ‘Piccadilly Circus’’ had to be widened. 

It is no wonder that the minesweeping requirements for D-day demanded the work of more than 
ten thousand officers and men, manning no less than 289 minesweepers and similar craft. Of these the 
vast majority belonged to the Royal Navy. There were in fact 252 British minesweepers, 21 belonging to 
the United States Navy, and 16 from the Royal Canadian Navy. 

Every one of these minesweepers put to sea laden to the gunwales with spare gear, for there could 
be no turning back to replace a sweep carried away by a mine, and there must be no gaps or “holidays” 
in the swept channels where there might lurk an unswept mine. The faithfulness with which the mine- 
sweepers did their work, and the determination which they showed that no mine should remain in the 
water for which they were responsible for sweeping, was shown by an incident which occurred to the 


FUELLING A BRITISH DESTROYER AT SEA 
A British destroyer being fuelled at sea from H.M.S. Warspite. This veteran battleship supported the Normandy landings. 


Ninth Minesweeping flotilla, Some ships in this flotilla got mines in their sweeps. Rather than cut away 
their sweeps at once, in which case mines might have remained in the supposedly swept water, they steamed 
away from the channel into unswept water and then cut away their sweeps in water known to be mined. 
Then, having streamed new sweeps, they returned to the channel and carried on with their work as if 
nothing had happened. 

Commander R. W. B. Thomson, R.N., who commanded this flotilla and whose ship, H.M.S. Sidmouth, 
would certainly have been mined had the mine not been exploded just ahcad of her by a motor-launch, 
said in his report : ‘“‘All ships carried out their duties faithfully and exactly in circumstances where a 
mistake by one might easily have ruined the whole channel.’’ 

One of the greatest difficulties of the minesweepers on D-Day was caused by the strong tides. The 
channels running southward from “Piccadilly Circus’’ ran across the main tidal stream of the English 
Channel, and the minesweepers had therefore to sweep across the tidal stream. This complicated the 
navigation of the minesweepers, which had to be absolutely accurate throughout, and at one time some 
minesweepers were having to make an allowance of as much as twenty degrees for the strength of the 
tide—that is, the minesweepers had to steer a course twenty degrees different from the direction of the 
channel they were sweeping. 

The tides presented the minesweepers with yet another and even more difficult problem, and one 
which had never before been successfully overcome. The time and state of the tide at which the first 
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ALLIED WARSHIP A ACKS THE FORMIA AREA 


The long and grim struggle in Italy continued with growing intensity and fighting became particularly ferocious in the Cassino 

» Where American troops, with formidable und increasing support from the artillery, made slow but certain progress in their 
assault on the town, most of which remained in the hands of the enemy. In the coastal area around the lower Gari aino River 
British troops met with fierce and determined opposition from the Germans, but thee continued to make gradual advances in the 
mountainous country, driving the enemy from. their natural defences one by one after terrific fighting against a for yielding only 
when unable to offer further resistance, The allic d air forces took advantage of ey Y opportunity to lend their support by bombing 
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AND BLOWS UP AN ENEMY AMMUNITION DUMP 
airfields in the rear of the enemy's line, troop concentrations, road and rail communications and other military objectives, only failing 
to take tne when the weather conditions prevented them from doimg The Royal Navy, too, gave invaluable aid in the coastal 
areas, the guns of the warships shelling targets within their reach with devastaty et, while units of allied navies also played 
an active and beneficial part in these bombardments, In one such operation the British cruiser Mawrtfius (Captain W. W. 
, Davis, R.N.) and the Dutch gunboat Flores made a day and night attack on the Formia area, on the Gulf of Ga hen one shell 
‘ hit a large ammunition dump and blew it up, The incident is the subject of this drawing by our artist, Montague B. Black, F.R.S.A. 
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landings of troops had to take place—matters determined by factors outside the minesweeping problem 
made it necessary for the channels southward from ‘‘Picadilly Circus” to be swept at such a time that the 
tidal stream would change not only its strength, but also its direction during the sweeping of the channels. 
This is not the place to embark upon a description of the technicalities of minesweeping. Suffice to say 
that the change in the direction of the tide during the sweep meant that the minesweepers had to change 
their sweeps from one side of the ships to the other during the operation, and this they had to do in mine- 
fields without themselves entering unswept waters or risking the leaving of a “holiday” in the swept 
channels. It was a problem which had never before been solved, but it was solved on this occasion by a 
series of complicated manceuvres which called for the very highest skill and seamanship by all concerned. 
Those manceuvres were carried out by all concerned with conspicuous success, and as coolly as if the mine- 
sweepers had been carrying out exercises by day in water known to be clear of mines, instead of on a dark 
night in mined water and when engaged in an operation upon which depended the future course of the 
war. It is no exaggeration to say that if the minesweeping had been bad the invasion would have been a 
disaster of a magnitude almost impossible to conceive ; but the minesweeping was not bad—it was 
superlatively good, 

As it turned out, the main German anti-invasion mine barrage was found to be largely mythical. 
There were certainly patches of mines and even small fields, but it was in no sense the broad and con- 
tinuous barrage which had been expected. It may be that it had become thinned by mines being washed 
away in heavy weather, but it seems more likely that the Germans had elected to place greater store 


ON CONVOY DUTY 


Two American gunners, wrapped up in furs, on board a merchant ship which has arrived back at a northern port from a convoy 
trip to Russia and back, 
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of HLM, submarine Tactician on their return from a r9-months’ trip to Far East waters Their 
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upon their inshore defences. This view seems to be borne out by the very large number of sweep cutters 
and other anti-minesweeping devices met with. It seems that the Germans, by placing these to seaward 
of their main mining effort, had hoped to rob our minesweepers of their sweeping gear before they reached 
the main danger area. If that had happened, of course, there would have been no protection for the 
invasion ships against the mines closer inshore, but it did not happen. Those who, under Admiral Sir 
Bertram Ramsay, had planned the minesweeping part of the operation had foreseen the possibility of 
such a plot. Hence the very large quantity of spare sweeping gear carried by all the minesweepers. 

But although the density of the German anti-invasion mine barrage was not as great as had been 
expected, the minesweepers had plenty to contend with. Even on the day before D-day the Fourteenth 
Minesweeping Flotilla, commanded by Commander J. W. A. Irvine, R.N.R., in H.M.S. Romney, had run 
into mines while sweeping the channel which approached ‘‘Piccadilly Circus’’ from the westward. He 
at once began to clear the minefield, and it was while engaged on this task that Commander Irvine 


CHANNEL U-BOAT KILL PRISONERS FROM THE U-BOAT 
Commander D. G. F. W. MacIntyre, D.S.O. and two Bars Some of the survivors of the U-boat, who were rescued 


(right), on the bridge of H.M.S. Bickerton, which sank by H.M.S. Bickerton, a ‘Captain’ class frigate, on their 
a U-boat in the English Channel way to a prisoner-of-war camp. 


received the signal postponing D-day by twenty-four hours. He could not acknowledge the signal or 
report by wireless what he was doing and where he was, for the use of wireless at that stage might well 
have given the enemy an invaluable clue to our intentions. He sent a patrol boat to report, and went 
on sweeping despite the deteriorating weather. This was the situation when the destroyer, H.M.S. 
Campbell, closed the minesweeping flotilla, thinking that it had not received the postponement signal 
and intending to pass it by semaphore. In approaching the minesweeping flotilla the Campbell entered 
unswept waters, and in a few minutes she was surrounded by floating mines, the moorings of which had 
been cut by the sweepers. It was a dangerous situation, but the minesweepers successfully extricated the 
destroyer and Commander Irvine's flotilla put into Portland just in time to put to sea again for the 
resumption of the postponed operation ! 

3eing in the van of the invasion, it was, of course, the minesweepers which were the first to sight the 
French coast. Not a few of them, in fact, sighted the French coast some time before darkness set in on 
the eve of D-day. Herein lies a mystery which will only be solved if and when the enemy records fall into 
our hands and come to be examined, for none of the minesweepers were fired on by the enemy that evening 
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or molested in any way by the Germans, although some of the ships were well within the maximum range 
of the guns of the German shore batteries. 

One can well believe that it must have been an eerie as well as an unpleasant experience to be slowly 
and steadily approaching in daylight a hostile coast known to be very heavily defended and with the 
knowledge that any avoiding action or ‘“‘dodging’’ of enemy salvos was ruled out by the necessity to 
maintain the sweeps so that the swept channels should run straight and clear from ‘‘Piccadilly Circus” 
to the beaches where battle was to be joined in a few hours. 

Commander M. H. Brown, in H.M.S. SAippigan, and commanding the Sixteenth Minesweeping Flotilla, 
put it succinctly and picturesquely when he said: ‘‘France was sighted at a distance of 18 miles and we 


MINESWEEPER DEPOT SHIP 

H.M.S. Exmouth, a former training ship for boys, is now a depot ship for minesweepers. She has been doing an important job 

looking after the welfare and training of minesweepers’ crews as well as submarine crews. Members of the crew of H.M. 
submarine Tuna going aboard the Exmouth. 


had to approach to a distance of 11 miles before the change of sweep was made”’ (the series of manceuvres 
alluded to above and necessitated by the change in the direction of the tidal stream). ‘'Having been 
described as the Lady Godiva of the party who had to lead the parade, I felt remarkably naked at this 
time.” 

Commander G. W. A. Irvine, commanding the Fourteenth Minesweeping Flotilla, also sighted the 
French coast some time before dark and had to continue to steam slowly and unconcernedly towards 
it. The French coast was clearly visible from the ships of the flotilla by 7.45 p.m., and by 9.45 p.m.— 
just before dusk— individual features and houses on the coast could be plainly discerned. The ships 
must have been visible to the Germans, and yet they did nothing. As Commander Irvine said: “It 
seemed extraordinary that they did not open fire."’ 


AND MEN WHO MAN THEM 


Je a depot ship, liting refitment ; middle left, a torpedo being loaded into a subr 
sr calimurine + bottom, the crew of H.M.S. Sibyl, back in port after a very long comm 
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One can only speculate on the reasons for the continued silence of the German coastal batteries. We 
know that they had not been previously silenced by our preliminary air bombardments. for they were 
very much alive a few hours later when our naval forces began their preliminary bombardments. It 
may be that the story of the Sicilian invasion was being repeated and that the enemy was lulled into a 
false sense of security by weather conditions in which he deemed it impossible for us to carry out any 
invasion on the grand scale. It may be that our bombing had disrupted his communications system 
and that there was confusion among those in charge of the German anti-invasion defences. 

It seems probable that the enemy did not think that a large-scale invasion could take place in the 
western Channel in the weather conditions prevailing, and that there was considerable confusion in the 
minds of the German commanders. This was exactly what the Allied command had striven to achieve. 
There was no possibility of taking the enemy by surprise in the general strategic sense by invasion, for the 
German High Command knew perfectly well that successful invasion must be the foundation-stone of 
the future Allied strategy. The only hope was to confuse him with regard to when and where the main 
blow would fall and delude him into thinking that the main blow was only a feint. To this end Admiral 


BRITISH SHIP WHICH RAN THE SKAGERRAK BLOCKADE 


The Gay Viking, one of a flotilla of s nall high-speed vessels which successfully ran the enemy blockade of the3Skaggerak to 
bring valuable raw materials from Sweden to Britain, 


Sir Bertram Ramsay had caused the great artificial harbour which was later to be used at Arromanches, 
off the Normandy coast, to be assembled before D-day ofi Dungeness, where the enemy would certainly 
see it and imagine that it presaged a descent upon the Pas de Calais area. To this end, too, the main and 
most sustained weight of our air attacks for several days prior to D-day had fallen on the French coast 
in the Calais- Boulogne area and on the road and rail communications behind that stretch of the French 
coast. Finally, ships of the Royal Navy had been sent to sea to carry out well-planned diversions. 

One of these naval diversions took place as far away from Normandy as the coast of Norway, for the 
Germans had shown unmistakable signs of ‘invasion nerves’ in that area and a diversion there would 
play upon this nervousness and probably lead the Germans to keep in the north ships which might other- 
wise have been sent to operate much farther south. 

The main naval diversion, however, was off the French coast in the Boulogne area and was therefore 
superimposed upon the feints of the artificial harbour assembly off Dungeness and upon our sustained 
bombing offensive over the Pas de Calais area. Details of this naval diversion cannot yet be given, but 
there is no doubt that it played a most important part, not only in enabling tactical surprise to be achieved 


DESTROYERS, ATRCRAFT-CARRIERS AND A CRUISER 
The top picture of two destroyers was taken during an exercise in which light coastal forces co-operated in making attacks 
against them ; middle, H.M. aircraft-carrier Victortous, viewed from the deck of her sister ship H.M.S. Indomitable ; bottom, 
H.M. cruiser Belfast photographed during the King's visit to the Home Fleet; with a displacement of 10,000 tons and a 
speed of 32.5 knots, she is armed with twelve 6-in. guns, twelve q-in. A.A. guns and 20 smaller guns. 
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with the main invasion in Normandy, but also in 
making the German army commanders keep troops 
in the north of France until it was too late for them 
to rush them westwards to the Caen—Avranches area. 

Thus ships and men working long distances away 
from the Normandy beaches played an important 
part in the success of D-day. Not untilhistory can 
be written in full will their parts or their success 
become generally known, but while they operated in 


distant watersthegreat cavalcade of assault convoys, * 


in columns ten abreast, steamed down the ten 
channels in the wake of the minesweepers towards 
the Normandy beaches—unmolested. 

Officers of the Royal Navy are not given to 
expressing their feelings in their official reports, 
but Commander J. C. Richards who, in H.MLS. Vestal, 
commanded the Sixth Minesweeping Flotilla, wrote 
in his report : ‘In the increasing light it was most 
satisfying to see powerful ships southbound in our 
swept channel, apparently undamaged and finding 
no difficulty in following the channel.’’ Those are 
the words of a craftsman expressing modest but 
justifiable pride in a difficult job well done. 

Off the French coast there were many obstruc- 
tions, which the enemy evidently regardedas his chief 
protection against invasion. There were considerable 
numbers of ‘‘ground mines’’—that is, mines that 
lie on the sea bed and do not float submerged at the 
end of wire or chain moorings—these were magnetic 
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SUBMARINE TRESPASSER 


In port for the first time since March, 1943, H.M.S. 
Trespasser is seen (on the right) alongside a depot ship. 


or acoustic, mingled in such a way with anti-sweeping devices as to tax the efficiency of the smaller inshore 
minesweepers to the utmost. Inshore of these again were the explosive obstacles which the Germans 


had erected close to the beac 


types, the most usual consis 
ordinary ‘‘Teller’’ land mine ¢ 
was thick along the beaches, 
first wave of the assault troo 


hes, most of them between high and low water marks. These were of various 
ting of stakes or a tripod made of railway iron to which was attached an 
or an old captured French shell so fused as toact asa mine, This ‘‘asparagus’’ 
and under water when the tide was high. If the landing craft carrying the 
»s had approached the beaches at or near high water these explosive obstacles 


would have done great damage. Not only would they have torn the bottoms out of the landing craft and 


caused heavy casualties to t 
the beach approaches would 
supporting wave of troops tc 


In theory it was excellent 


were caused by these obstac 
the Allies had been able to s 
the reconnaissance aircraft 0 


heir crews and to the all-important assault troops which they carried, but 
have become so cluttered with wrecks as to make it almost impossible for the 
) be put ashore. 

anti-invasion defence, but it did not work, although a number of casualties 
es. The reason why the German system of defence did not work was that 
tudy it and to study means of overcoming it. The initial credit must go to 
f the Royal Air Force, which provided the Allied command with so compre- 


hensive and clear a set of photographs of the German “‘asparagus’’ that we were able to build an exact 


replica of it and study by ex 


yeriment the best method of overcoming the problems which it set. Never 


before had so much painstaking preparation been devoted to a naval operation as was the case in the 


invasion, and never had so li 
troops, even of the first wave 


ttle been left to chance. The result was that very nearly roo per cent of the 
> of the assault, was put safely ashore. 


FAMOUS BATTLESHIP AND CRUISER AND SOME OF 


Top, H.M.N.Z. cruiser Achilles, recommissioned after refit; middle, littl: ships of the Roy alt Navy laying a smoke-screen 
for a British convoy steaming down the Channel under fire from long-range enemy coastal batteries in the Pas-de-Calu 
bottom, H.M, destroyer Raider along with H.M. battleship Warspite, which took part in the bombardment of Le He wre. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


No fewer than 5,143 ships and craft of all types took part in the initial assault against the Normandy 
beaches on D-day, and not one of them was sunk by direct enemy action outside the range of the shore 
batteries, although there were some casualties among the craft operating inshore, both from enemy gun- 
fire and from the mines and obstructions off the beaches. The enemy's naval forces had been kept well 
away from the operations. That is a measure of the tactical surprise achieved and of the protection 
afforded to the great and very vulnerable convoys by the Royal Navy and the United States Task Force 
which co-operated. The German Navy had plenty of means at its disposal with which to try to interfere. 
Some German destroyers still existed in the Bay of Biscay area, and there were plenty of U-boats at Brest 
and in the eastern Atlantic, and plenty of E-boats and R-boats at Le Havre and Cherbourg. The two 
latter ports were close on the flanks of our invasion forces and ideally placed for the operation of small 
fast craft against our invasion convoys. Yet the enemy did next to nothing. To be sure, a group of 
small craft—probably E-boats—did emerge from Le Havre, but they retired hastily to the shelter of their 
harbour as soon as they saw what they “were up against,’’ and made no attempt, on that occasion, to 
attack. 

We are concerned here with the naval side of the invasion, but no sailor or soldier who was at sea on 
D-day and on the subsequent days failed to recognise the magnificent work which the British and Ameri- 
can Air Forces were doing for their protection. Strong and sustained attacks by the Luftwaffe might 
have caused very serious casualties, particularly among the shipping massed off the beaches after the 
“touch down” of the initial assault, but so thoroughly and efficiently did our airmen hold the mastery of 
the skies that our seamen and troops were kept almost immune from air attack on any scale. 


RETU OF H.M. SUBMARINE TAURUS 
successful patrol in eastern waters covering a period of rg months H.M.S. Taurus arrives back in pi Her “ Jolly 
‘records 18 yun actions, including one with a warship; six ships sunk by torpedoes and one damaged } one U-boat 


probably sunk ; five “special missions” ; and 24 mines destroyed. 


CANADIAN ANTI-AIRCRAFT CRUISER 
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CONVOY ESCORT 
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BARRACUDAS HAVE A FIELD DAY AGAINST 


Carrier-borne B cuda aircraft were continually searching out enem lipping for attack and on May 6 h, 1944. for the third time 
in three weeks 1a smashing blow to German vessels plying off the Norwegian coast, Covercu by a formation of 
fighters, the Barr V cated a convoy sailing off Kristiansund, at once launched an attack, and one of the enemy craft 


a large and heavi ply ship of 10,000 tons, was hit by both bombs and torpedo and broke in t This only whetted their 
assau 
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SUBMARINE’S RETl ESSFUL PATROL 


After taking a prominent part in successful operations st the enemy in Far East waters one of H.M, submarines 
arrives home and is welcomed by the crew of a depot ship. 


FROM SUL 


During the night prior to the landing of the assault troops on the Normandy beaches many other 
operations had taken place. Airborne troops had been landed on both flanks—east of the Caen canal 
and in the Contentin Peninsula ; Royal Marine Commando units had secretly clambered ashore and were 
dealing faithfully, but unfortunately at a high cost, with the German positions which had been assigned 
to them as objectives ; a very great force of bombers had set about ‘‘softening up’’ the German defences 
in the assault area and destroying the enemy's communications behind what would be the “‘second 
front,”’ notably the bridges over the Seine and the Loire, the total destruction of which would turn the 
whole of north-western France almost into an island ; and with the first streaks of dawn the guns of the 
big ships had thundered out. 

There were seven battleships, two of which mounted 16-inch guns and the others 15-inch guns, 14-inch 
guns and 12-inch guns, and there were two 15-inch gun monitors. The battleships were the British 
16-inch-gun ships Ne/son and Rodney, and the British 15-inch-gun battleships Ramilles and Warspite ; 
and the American battleships Texas, Nevada and Arkansas, the two former of which mounted 14-inch 
guns and the latter 12-inch guns. The Ramilles had been Vice-Admiral Sir Neville Syfret’s flagship during 
the invasion of Madagascar, and the Arkensas had been one of the victims of the treacherous Japanese 
attack on Pearl Harbour, so that these two ships were examples of the ubiquity of British sea power and 
of the great recovery of the American Navy, undaunted by a major disaster. Both the heavy gun 
monitors—the Evebus and Roberts—were British and both carried 15-inch guns. There were also present 
a large number of cruisers and destroyers, all of which played important parts in the naval bombardment 
scheme. It is difficult to realise how so many ships could operate in such a comparatively small area, 
for there were more than 700 warships concerned on D-day and the majority of these were employed in 
the Bay of the Seine. Among the ships of this great fleet were 22 cruisers and nearly 100 destroyers, 
apart altogether from the destroyers used as escorts for the convoys and for guarding the flanks of the 
great cross-Channel convoy route which was being established. 

In broad terms, the organisation of the naval forces was such that the American naval forces formed 
the Western Task Force and the British forces formed the Eastern Task Force. Thus each naval force 
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SUCCESSFUL ATTACK ON ENEMY SHIPS OFF NORTHERN NORWAY 


A southward bound German convoy, consisting of four medium-sized supply ships and five escort vessels, attacked by 

carrier-borne aircraft off Bodo, Northern Norway. All the supply ships, one of which ran aground, were hit ind set 

on fire and one escort vessel was damaged, The photographs show tighter pilots who took part in the attack and 
Barracuda aircraft returning after the i alt. 
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was, in the main, responsible for the naval protection and support in the area in which the soldiers of 
its own country were to be put ashore. The organisation of these two Task Forces was, however, kept 
extremely flexible so that each could act quickly and effectively in support of the other if the need arose. 
Thus ships of the United States Navy operated from time to time with the Eastern Task Force, and the 
reverse was also true. It was a mixed but predominantly British cruiser force which bombarded the 
harbour forts of Cherbourg shortly before the capture of that port, and Cherbourg was near the western 
side of the Western Task Force’s area. 

The Eastern Task Force was commanded by Rear-Admiral Sir Philip Vian, whose flag flew in the 
cruiser H.M.S. Scylla, and the Western Task Force was commanded by Rear-Admiral Alan G. Kirk, 
U.S.N., with his flag flying in the cruiser Tusceloose. Both these officers knew the business of invasion at 
first hand, for both had commanded Assault Groups during the invasion of Sicily. The fact that each 
flew his flag in a cruiser when there were larger ships present is significant. In a cruiser they had much 
greater mobility and were able to approach much closer to the shore than they would have been able to 
do in a heavier ship. 

The main task of the heavy naval bombardments which preceded the approach of the troopships and 
landing craft to the waters off the beaches was to knock out the German shore batteries, the guns of which 
would command the area which the invasion would turn into a big anchorage for hundreds of ships. If 
these guns had not been silenced by the time the ships came to anchor off the beaches and began to lower 
their assault craft packed with troops, appalling casualties would almost certainly have resulted. 

Here again the configuration of the French coastline was a factor in favour of the enemy. Apart 
from the batteries along the coast ‘directly opposite the proposed anchorage there were on each flank the 
heavy gun batteries of Le Havre and the Contentin Peninsula which could fire into the water off the 
beaches. The heavy gun batteries were therefore the chief objectives of the big-gun ships. 

Some of the spotting for these initial bombardments was by direct observation from the ships, but a 
great deal of it was done by aircraft. These were fighter aircraft flown by specially trained pilots. They 
were fighters because it had been considered that the use of slower aircraft would be likely to mean their 
destruction at the hands of the Luftwaffe—an event which, apart from being a tragedy in itself, might 
seriously affect the naval bombardmentsand therefore 
the safety of the ships and troops of the assault wave. 

In order further to guard against the spotting 
aircraft being shot down by enemy aircraft while the 
pilot’s attention was fully occupied with watching 
and reporting the fall of the salvos, the aircraft worked 
in pairs. One was the ‘“‘spotter,’’ who devoted his 
full attention to observing and reporting the results 
of the naval gunnery. The other was called the 
“weaver,” and it was his duty to ‘weave’ back and 
forth over the tail of the ‘spotter’ and keep a sharp 
look-out for enemy aircraft. Thus he not only pro- 
tected the most vulnerable sector of the ‘‘spotter” 
but could give him ample warning of the approach of 
danger, so that until he received warning from his 
“weaver’’ the ‘“‘spotter’’ could concentrate on his 
spotting duties to the exclusion of other distractions. 

One hundred and eighty of these fighter pilots were 
specially trained at a Fleet Air Arm Station in the 
weeks before D-day. Fifteen of these were Americans 
and the rest were drawn partly from the Fleet Air 
Arm and partly from the Royal Air Force. They 
were so trained that the jobs of “‘spotter’’ and 
“weaver’’ were interchangeable—that is, a ‘‘spotter”’ 
could at any moment take on the duties of ‘“‘weaver”’ 


and vice versa SUBMARINE’S EXPLOIT 
The combination of the excellent shooting of the The crew of one of H.M. submarines, with their Jolly 
: Reger, They have returncd from a patrol during 


ships and the good system of spotting made the which they sank five encmy ships in four days. 


EXPLOITS OF THE FLEET AIR ARM AND A SUBMARINE 


{ The top photograph shows aireraft of the Fleet Air Arm on the way to attack targets in Norway. Middle left, officers of 
M. submarine Unsparing on her return from patrols in the Mediterranean ; right, members of the Unsparing’s crew recording 
ssful actions on the submarine’s Jolly Roger; bottom, Fleet Air Arm fighters flying above the escort-carrier Pursuer. 
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By this time the transports had anchored and were lowering their assault craft packed with troops, 
while the landing craft which had crossed the Channel under their own power were passing through the 
anchorage and approaching the beaches. It was the signal for the third phase of the naval bombardment 
to begin. Destroyers, landing craft especially fitted with considerable armament of light and medium 
guns and forming the modern equivalent of the old-time floating batteries, and all manner of other light 
craft dashed in and fairly ‘‘drenched”’ the whole of the beaches and their immediate approaches with shells. 
“Drenched” seems to be the only possible word for it, and this type of close-range barrage fire against 
enemy-held coastline is officially called ‘‘drenching fire.” 

Then, while the ‘drenching fire’ from the other ships was still turning the whole foreshore into a 
holocaust of shell-bursts, the landing craft specially fitted as floating rocket batteries came into action. 
Hundreds and hundreds of rockets shot across the beaches to sear and blast all possible cover for German 
defending troops on the shoreward side of the beaches. The effect of this rocket barrage was so terrific 
that the Allied authorities deemed it necessary for some time to keep secret the mere existence of these 
rocket-firing landing craft because there was reason to believe that the enemy ‘‘did not know what had 
hit him.” 

Then, suddenly, all the firing stopped, and in the almost uncanny silence which followed, the first 
of the assault craft and the landing craft “touched down”’ on the beaches and the first wave of the assault 
troops dashed ashore. The invasion had begun. 

Even this ‘drenching fire’’ and the rocket damage could not be expected to eradicate all the German 
strong-points, many of which were provided with deep underground shelters for their crews, but they 
drove the Germans down into their deep dugouts and dazed them so that the first wave of the assault 
troops was firmly established on shore before they realised what was happening and got back to their 


UNDERGROUND WIRELESS STATION 


one of the many underground wireless stations built by the Admiralty. The above shows wireless operators at 
Underground Naval Wireless Telegraphy Station at Famagusta, Cyprus, a British island in the Levant. 


CORSAIRS ON AN AIRCRAFT CARRIER 
anding-deck of one of H.M. aircraft-carriers at sea, showing a number of Corsair aircraft, a prominent feature of 
An American fighter in service with the Fleet Air Arm, the Corsair is credited with a speed 
of more than 400 miles an hour. 
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weapons and their fighting positions. The initial naval bombardments had achieved all and more than 
had been expected of them, and their timing had been superb. 

The naval bombardments were by no means finished when the troops were put ashore. Hour after 
hour and day after day the guns of the warships thundered out in support of the troops ashore, providing 
the only artillery support which the soldiers had until their own guns could be landed and deployed. 
Much of the naval gunfire at this time was directed to holding the flanks of the invasion, and particularly 
the left flank where the British 6th Airborne Division held the bridgehead over the Caen canal against a 
long succession of strong and determined German attacks, but the naval guns were called upon to engage 
many other and varied targets. These they did with great success, their shooting being “spotted” either 
by aircraft or by the forward bombardment officers who worked with the military commanders and 
were in direct touch with the ships. The army was, in fact, controlling the guns of the ships, and the 
organisation which had been worked out and trained to meet just such a contingency worked very 
well indeed. 

lhe ships’ guns often fired at targets indicated far inland, their shells passing high over the heads of 
our own troops. German strong-points and concentrations of troops and armour were successfully shelled 


at ranges up to seventeen miles and more. On one occasion in particular a dangerous situation was 
threatening to develop as the Germans massed strong forces of armour and infantry in the Bocage area 
with the obvious intention of driving a wedge between the British and American armies. The Royal 
Navy was called upon to shell the German concentration, and so effectively did the 16-inch guns of 
H MS. Rodnev and the 15-inch guns of H.M.S. Ramuillies deal with the situation that the German counter- 
attacking forces were broken up and their remains dispersed. It must have been a terrible experience 
for the German troops to find themselves under fire from these enormous shells coming, apparently, from 
nowhere. 

These naval bombardments, of course, entailed a great expenditure of ammunition, and behind their 
success lay a great and widespread organisation for the re-ammunitioning of ships so that they would be 
away from the beaches for the minimum of time. Nor was this organisation concerned solely with the 


GUNNERS OF H.M. DESTROYER GRENVILLE 


ns of H.M.S, Grenville. While on service in the Adriatic the Gren z 
of an enemy E-boat which was hit by shells and then rammed off the Anzio beachhead. 
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JPPLY PIPES AFTER A TRIAL TRIP 
The crew of a human torpedo having their oxygen supply Returning from a test trip the crew of two are given 
pipes adjusted before boarding their craft. a helping hand in boarding the parent ship. 


H.M. THE KING INSPECTS THE DIVING SUITS 


When on a visit to the Home Fleet the King showed keen interest in the Royal Navy's human torpedoes. His Majesty is 
here seen on the depot ship making a close inspection of the diving suits worn by the crew: 
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provision of the right ammunition in the right place at the right time and so arranged that it could be 
quickly embarked. Guns will not last for ever, and high-velocity naval guns wear rapidly when fired 
almost continuously. Up to a point corrections can be made to the sights to allow for the wear of the 
gun, but the moment the gun has fired the number of rounds for which this allowance can be made there 
is nothing for it but to change the guns. Even the 6-inch guns of the cruisers are heavy and cumbersome 
articles, and the 15-inch and 16-inch guns of battleships cannot be changed in a hurry unless organisation 
has made everything ready in advance for this operation. 

Before the fall of Caen the 15-inch-gun battleships Ramilles and Warspite and one of the 15-inch-gun 
monitors had to change their guns, while several of the cruisers and destroyers had to change their guns 
more than once, 

Some idea of the extent of these naval bombardments may be gained from the enormous amount of 
ammunition which was expended—and none of which was wasted. Covering the actual landings there 
were more than 800 naval guns ranging from 16-inch to 4-inch calibre and mounted in over 80 warships. 
From June 6th to June 24th the ships of the Royal Navy operating in the centre and on the eastern 
flank of the armies fired 97,000 shells varying in calibre from 16-inch to 4-inch, while the United States 
naval ships on the western flank fired over 44,000 shells varying in calibre from 15-inch to 4-inch. And 
in addition to these figures, 5,000 shells were fired by the combined British and American squadron 
during the bombardment of the Cherbourg forts. 

Volumes could be compiled of the acts of heroism and determination which characterised D-day. 
The only limitation would seem to be that where no man failed it is difficult to make distinctions. High 
credit must go to the naval beach parties who landed with the first wave of the assault troops and at once 
set about organising the traffic across the beaches so that there should be no confusion or congestion. 


H.M. CRUISER DURBAN 


H.M.S. Durban, a 4,850-ton “D” class cruiser. Armament six 6-inch, three 4-inch 
smaller guns. ‘Iwelve 21-inch torpedo tubes in four triple deck mount 


four 3-pounders, eleven to thirteen 
Speed, 29 knots, 


LOWERING A HUMAN TORPEDO INTO THE WATER 
Details of the amazing human torpedo are clearly shown in this ph iph of one being lowered into the sea. Th 
head of the torpedo, which contains the explosive, is detached by the forw ember of the crew and his companion then s 
from his saddle into the sea and fi it to the bottom of the hull of the ship to be destroyed 
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Their task was the more difficult because their immediate enemy was not the Germans, but the chaos 
which might result if they flagged for a moment. 

Nor could any praise be too high for the young officers and men of the assault craft and the landing 
craft. Many of the assault craft were manned by Royal Marines, and nearly all the crews of the landing 
craft were composed of R.N.V.R. officers and young “‘hostilities only’ ratings. For thousands of them 
D-day was their baptism of fire, and they were called upon to perform feats of seamanship which demanded 
cool judgment and skill in situations where disaster might well have befallen if they had allowed them- 
selves to be distracted by shell-fire or machine-gun fire or to succumb to the natural excitement of the 
moment. 

One may, perhaps, cite two cases of presence of mind and devotion to the duty of getting the troops 
ashore shown by members of the crews of assault craft and landing craft. 

The steering gear of Assault Craft No. 786 was damaged as she was casting off, full of troops of the 
first assault wave, from a transport. Corporal G. E. Tandy of the Royal Marines was coxswain of the 


“DIDO” CLASS CRUISER 


LMS. Phoebe, a 5,450-ton cruiser of the “Dido” class. Armament, ten 5.25-inch, sixteen smaller guns, Six 21-inch torpedo 
tubes (tripled). Speed, 33 knots. 


assault craft and he was determined that the troops entrusted to him for passage to the beach should be 
duly landed in the appointed place. The following sea was too rough to allow of the craft being steered * 
successfully by her engines, so Tandy slipped over the stern and, hanging on to the gunwale and with 
one foot on the rudder guard rail, he put his other foot on the rudder itself and so controlled it. Thus he 
steered his assault craft full of troops for nearly seven miles to the beach, despite the fact that the vessel 
Was pitching so that at one moment he was high out of the water and the next moment in the sea up to 
his shoulders. Moreover, as he approached the beach he had to steer the assault craft between the half 
submerged stakes and obstacles, most of which he knew to be mined. Then, having landed his troops 
“according to plan,” he steered the assault craft in the same way back to the troopship. This time the 
craft was buffeting into a head sea and the journey took two and three-quarter hours. When L.C.A. 786 
was safely back alongside the troopship Corporal Tandy, who was afterwards awarded the Distinguished 
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DRIVEN BY ELECTRIC BATTERIES AND MANNED BY A CREW OF TWO 


1inst the enemy. In one daring 


night operation 
at Palermo, in Sicily, a cruiser, the 3,362-ton Ulpto Traiano, was sunk and a large transport, the 8,o00-ton Vimunale, 


“Human torpedoes” have been used with conspicuous success 


was seriously damaged by these weapons. The pictures show (top and bottom) human. torpedoes under way 
middle, personnel of the Submarine Branch of the Royal Navy who took part in the attack : left, Sub-Lieut. R. G. Dove, 
R.N.V.R., centre, Leading Signalman A. M. Ferrier, and Lieut. R G. Greenland, R.N.V.R., who with Sub-Lieut. Dove 


received the D.S.O, Leading Signalman Ferrier was awarded the C.G.M. 


cially drawn 


HOW THE HUMAN TORPEDO MAK 


In the above drawing by our artist, Montague B. Black, F.F A., an impression is given of an attack by a human torpedo on an 
enemy vessel. The two-man craft has come to rest on the sea bed and the rear member of the crew has risen, by means of an 
inflated air bag forming part of his special diving-suit, to the under part of the ship, to which he is attaching the explosive charge, 
similar to the warhead of a torpedo and originally fixed to the nose of the human torpedo. When the charge is adjusted, the time fuse 
is set, and then the man descends again to the craft, which is at once driven away in order to be clear of the target area before 


a 


by Mostacve B. Back, F.R.S.A. 
ATTACK ON AN EN Y SHIP 
the charge detonates, Human torpedoes are propelled by an electric motor, Steering is controlled by vertical rudders, and port 
and starboard hydroplanes enable the midget submarine to dive and surface. The special black rubber diving-suits worn by the 
crew are fitted at the back with an oxygen cylinder connected by a pipe with the chest breathing-b: A valve ulates the air 
supply and lead weights are fixed to the soles of the top-boots and inserted in the clothing, and thus the men are able to rise and 
reach the ship to be attacked and then descend again. Photographs of the human tort ) appear on pages 195, 197 and 199 
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Service Medal, had to be hauled out of the water, so numb and bruised was he by being dashed by the 
sea against the stern of the assault craft. 

Then there was leading-stoker J. Gamble, who was one of the crew of a landing craft which was 
landing tanks under enemy fire. A German mortar bomb landed on the deck close to Gamble. He 
picked it up and flung it away and calmly went on with his work. The mortar bomb exploded as it landed 
among a little group of Germans. That same landing craft had its commanding officer and two men 
killed and three more wounded. Moreover, its steering gear was shot away, and when Midshipman C. 
Fowler, who had taken command, tried to get her off the beach he found that she was stuck. The mid- 
shipman calmly went ashore and found a bull-dozer, the driver of which he persuaded to come and give 
his landing craft a push back into the water. Midshipman Fowler then took the damaged vessel back to 
England. 

The merchant seamen who had volunteered under the ‘‘V’’ Scheme to serve under invasion conditions 
did wonders under conditions which were unfamiliar to them and which often ran counter to their whole 
training and experience as seamen. Particularly was this true of the crews of the coasting steamers 
who, having spent their seagoing lives in trying to avoid grounding, were required to run their ships 
hard and fast aground so that they would be high and dry at low tide. 
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NAVAL BOMBARDMENT OF ENEMY SHORE *POSITIONS 


This photograph, taken as invasion ships headed for the beaches, shows a British destroyer of the Hunt" class firing at the 
German shore positions ault craft go into attack, 


Nobody will disagree with the words of the Allied Naval Commander-in-Chief when he wrote : ‘That 
the operation proceeded smoothly and according to plan was the result of the hard work and foresight 
of the many thousands concerned in its preparation and of the determination and courage of the tens of 
thousands in the Allied Navies and Merchant Fleets who carried out their orders in accordance with the 
very highest traditions of the sea.’’ 

So great were the naval and shipping commitments of the invasion that over 125,000 officers and men 
of the Allied Navies and nearly 70,000 officers and men of the Allied Merchant Fleets were engaged on 
D-day 


CHAPTER XIV 


Ir was not long before the Germans reacted strongly at sea to the Allied invasion of Normandy. As had 
been foreseen, the main weight of these counter-attacks were directed against the mass of shipping collected 
off the beaches. Here the ships were at their most vulnerable, for they lay stopped while unloading into 
landing craft, ‘“ducks” or barges. The Germans were well aware, moreover, that to sink ships off the 
beaches would not only involve the loss of the ships and of such proportion of their cargoes as had not 
been unloaded, but their wrecks would seriously embarrass the movements of other ships and craft engaged 


FRIGATE’S DEPTH-CHARGE ACTION AGAINST U-BOAT 


Operating off the Caen beack-head in support of the allied landings in France H.M.S. Holmes drops a depth-charge on a 
suspected enemy submarine, Generally, however, very little opposi rom German naval units was encountered 
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on the vital task of building up and supplying the armies ashore. There was, in fact, no denying that a 
sufficiency of wrecks in the shallow water off the beaches might produce a situation in which it would be 
impossible to take more than very small craft in to the shore, while the ships lay further out, thereby 
increasing the strain upon such small ferry craft as could negotiate the wreck-strewn passage to the 
beaches and increasing vulnerability of the ships to the weather and to attack. 

That the Germans never achieved even a thousandth part of their obvious intentions was due to the 
unremitting vigilance and labour of the officers and men of the Allied Navies. The brunt of the work of 
bringing the German counter-attacks at sea to nothing fell upon the ships and men of the Royal Navy. 
This was for three reasons. The main weight of the German counter blows were delivered against the 
British sector, and the first and most dangerous counter was by mines. As has already been said, the 
great majority of the minesweepers employed in the operation were British. 

It was expected that the German counter-attacks would be delivered first and in greatest strength 
against the waters for which the British Eastern Task Force was responsible, for that was the area nearest 


FLEET AIR ARM IN THE FAR NORTH 


An aircraft of a Royal Naval Fleet Requirements Unit stationed in the far north being thawed out. Snow is being 
swept from its wings while warm air is pumped round the engine through huge pipes to ensure a quick take-off 


to the main German reserves, depots, ports and airfields, and it was on this flank, in the neighbourhood 
of Caen, that he had already shown himself so sensitive on land, Nor had the probability of a great mining 
offensive by the Germans been neglected. There was, however, a limit to the precautions which could 
be taken. Already all the available minesweeping strength had been devoted to the invasion, and it 
would be difficult to secure replacement for losses, let alone reinforcements. 

lhe Germans used a few E-boats and R-boats in their mining campaign, but the vast majority of the 
mines were laid by aircraft. They were of all known types, mixed up and equipped with all manner of 
anti-sweeping devices designed to cause the greatest possible danger and difficulty to our minesweepers 
as well as to other ships 

The first indication of the German mining offensive was on the day after D-day, and it became appar- 
» number of magnetic and acoustic mines were detonated and 


ent first in the American area, where a lars 
where there were some casualtics among ships. After that day, however, the greater concentration of 
mines were laid in the British area, and the weight of the German mining campaign in that area was 
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steadily built up almost night after night fora month. In that month more than five hundred German 
mines were accounted for in that area alone. They caused several casualties but, thanks to the precautions 
taken and the skill and devotion of the minesweepers. these were very small indeed by comparison with 
the scale of the German effort and the small area in which this long-drawn struggle was fought. There is 
little doubt that the Germans employed on minelaying practically the whole of their bombing aircraft 
available in the west, and dropped into the sea off the Normandy coast all the mines which they had 
stored in France. 

The strain imposed upon the crews of our minesweepers was great. They had to sweep all day and 
every day, and all night and every night they had to watch the falling of the parachute mines and 
plot them on their charts in preparation for the next day’s sweeping, while others of their crews spent 
their nights refitting and repairing the sweeping gear that had been damaged during the day by the 


READY FOR ACTION 
Fleet Air Arm pilots standing by and assisting to keep a look out for enemy aircraft during a patrol in the Mediterranean. 


German anti-sweeping devices. Moreover, it fell to the lot of the minesweepers, as it did to all the small 
ships, to take their share of patrol duty on the edges of the anchorage to guard against raids by E-boats 
and other weapons. It was found to be impossible to work any system of reliefs, as every available mine- 
sweeper was continuously required. There were crews of minesweepers who carried on day and night 
in this way for as long as forty days before they could be given any respite. 

The actual sweeping in that congested area called for the highest skill. As the officer commanding 
one of our minesweeping flotillas put it: ‘In addition to the mines we were always preoccupied while 
sweeping with efforts to dodge the hazards of the course in the shape of other groups of sweepers, convoys, 
etc. 

The wonder was that with so many parachute mines coming down every night, no ship was hit by one. 
One minesweeper, however, had a narrow escape when a parachute mine grazed the side of her bridge 
as it fell. It goes without saying that she removed herself stealthily but hastily from that spot. : 


When the United 
stron 


LLIED WARSHIPS BOMBARD CHERBOURG 
r final assault on the fortress of Cherbourg they rei 
thin range of Cherbou 


» who flew his flag in t 
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States forces were making the 
lied naval force which moved up well wi urg’s notoriously tough shore defence The warships, under 
command of Rear-Admiral Morton L. Deyo, U. 5.S. Tuscaloosa, included three Ame an battleships, 
the Texas, Nevada and {rkansas, the l avy cr t Quincy, two British cruisers, H.M Enterprise and H.M, Glasgow, and 
a group of American and British destroyers, 2 » ships took up positions as close as 8,000 yards from the shore and opening 
fire with a rain of shells blasted a w ty for the - troops’ final entry into the heavily fortified French port. The enemy shore batte 


ived splendid support from a 


by Montacue B. Brack, F.R.S.A 


»U'RING THE FINAL ASSAULT BY LAND 
view French coast, with their guns 


ing with heavy fire, and as the allied ships swept up and down in plain view of the 
shells fell close among them. As the fire grew more intense, destroyers laid a smoke-screen, behind which the 


e scheduled to withdraw after go minutes’ shelling, but Rear-Admiral Deyo extended 
After another two hours of 


lost no time in reply 
blazing away, many 


bombardment was continued, The ships we: 
the time limit in order to remove further obstacles from the path of the land advance into the vital port 


shelling the answering fire from the enemy dropped off significantly as the well-directed shells of the warships found their mark 
powerful bombardment. 


Our artist, Montague B. Black, R.S ‘ dited war correspondent, gives an impression of the 
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In spite of all that the minesweepers could do, 
however, there were times when it seemed that the 
German mining campaign was beginning to get the 
upper hand. To say that this caused anxiety would 
be to put it mildly. In the ordinary course of events 
the minesweepers could just keep pace with the 
German minelaying, but there were times when 
conditions of weather and tide made it impossible to 
sweep for a whole day. Then the concentration of ° 
mines was built up by two nights of minelaying. So ¢ 
great was the concentration of mines after one such 
period that one of our minesweeping flotillas exploded 
no less than twenty-two mines within a minute or 
two of beginning tosweep. After the great gale, the 
small inshore minesweepers had yet another hazard 
to contend with in the shape of ropes and wreckage } 
drifting in the water. One of these flotillas—the 
165th—had the unpleasant experience of having the 
screws of six out of ten ships damaged in this way. 

Despite the worst the enemy could do with h 
mining campaign, however, the losses were compara 
tively light and the building up of the strength of the 
armies ashore went on. As Mr. Alexander, the First § 
Lord of the Admiralty, said: ‘There is an unlimited 
demand—a blank cheque—on the sea power of the ESCORT-CARRIER 
United Nations,”’ and the officers and men of the —H.M.S. Searcher’s flight-deck with Wildcat aircraft ready 
fighting navies and the merchant navies of the United BOSSA SIO RS SANG TS CBS ee beeatIe eats Geen tes 


EOP EE RE, Nations strove unremittingly to see that that cheque 
"ee" was honoured. The minesweepers did their parts 


nobly. In the first 100 days of the invasion over 1000 
mines were accounted for, yet only 0.6 per cent of 
stores landed over the beaches were lost. 

While the minesweepers were doing their utmost 
to bring the German mining offensive to nought, 
convoys were crossing the Channel at the average rate 
of 16 convoys a day in addition to groups of landing 
craft up to almost the same number. Even had it not 
been for the importance of the objective, it is doubt- 
ful whether the German naval commander in the 
west could have resisted the temptation to use the 
U-boats and destroyers which remained to him to 
the westward in an attempt to break through into this 
convoy route, with its masses of important shipping, 
for it seems highly probable that the German High 
Command would have insisted upon him taking 
some energetic offensive action at sea. 

It is now known that a number of U-boats left 
Brest soon after the invasion began with the object 
of attacking the cross-Channel convoy route from the 
west. They did not attack. They were driven off 
and suffered losses as a result of the efficiency of our , 
anti-U-boat patrols, which had been established to 
si. : deal with just such a threat. In the conduct of these 
BARRACUDA TORPEDO-BOMBER patrols and in the repulse of the U-boats aircraft of 
The Fairey Barracuda torpedo-bomber of the Fleet Air Coastal Command of the Royal Air Force played a 

ASTI Bi notable and successful part, | 
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Having failed with his U-boats the German naval commander took advantage of bad weather and 
low visibility to try his luck with his destroyers, of which he still had four or five ships of the very large 
and powerful ‘‘Narvik’’ class at his disposal. This decision led to a night destroyer action, the result of 
which was not only highly satisfactory to the Allies, but lifted from the shoulders of the Allied Naval 
Commander-in-Chief at least one of his many anxieties, for it virtually disposed of the German force of 
big destroyers in the west. 

Whether or not the German commander sent four or five of these big destroyers to sea on this occasion 
we do not know, but we do know that only four were sighted by our ships, and two of them were finally 
disposed of, while the other two only escaped after having suffered serious damage such as was likely to 
prevent any further sorties on their part for a considerable time to come. i 


KEEP FIT TIME ON A CARRIER 
Picture taken aboard the escort-carrier H.M.S. Searcher showing a “Free for All” on the flight deck with “Able Dog Spud,” 
the ship’s mascot, joining in. 


Tartar, H.M.S. Ashenti, H.M.S. Eskimo, H.M.S. 
, were 


A force of Allied destroyers consisting of H.. 
Jevelin, H.M.C.S. Heida, H.M.C.S. Huron and the Polish destroyers Piorun and Blyskawic 
sweeping to the westward of the convoy route and close to the French coast on the night of June 8th-oth 
when, at about 1.30 a.m., they sighted German destroyers to shoreward. The visibility was low so the 
range on sighting was short. The German destroyers were quick to take action and fired torpedoes. It 
was then that Commander B. Jones, D.S.O., D.S.C., R.N., the senior officer, took a quick but courageous 
decision. Instead of turning away to avoid the enemy's torpedoes, he turned towards the enemy line. 
To turn away would have been the safest course for his own ships, but Commander Jones appreciated 
that if he did so in the low visibility obtaining he would be likely to lose contact with the enemy. This 
was not to be thought of, since his task was to bring the Germans to close action and destroy them or at 
all events prevent them from approaching the convoy route. The safety of his own ships was a secondary 


consideration by comparison. 
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By this time a gun action at very short range had become general and the enemy had turned and was 
seeking to escape to the westward under cover of smoke. So close were the opposing forces at this time 
that the Tartar’s turn carried her right through the enemy's line. As she passed she hit the enemy hard 
with her guns, but she was herself hit. Part of her mast was shot away and she was set on fire. She 
turned back to the northward, being forced to withdraw from the action for the time being in order to 
get the fire under control. 

By this time the German force had split up under the Allied onslaught. The leading German destroyer 
had also turned north, and as the Tartar was at that moment in no condition to fight, the Ashanti broke 
off her gun duel with one of the other German ships and fired torpedoes at their leader. At least one 
of these hit, and the German ship blew up with a tremendous explosion. Meanwhile, the two Canadian 
destroyers were having a spirited gun action with two of the German destroyers, which they hit repeatedly 
but did not succeed in putting out of action before they were forced to open the range as the Germans 
were trying to lead them into a known minefield. 

At about this time the Tartar, still steaming slowly northward and fighting the fire on board, encoun- 
tered another of the German destroyers. Despite her injuries, the Tar/er opened fire with all guns at a 
range of only about 500 yards. The enemy was certainly hit and turned away in a cloud of smoke, but 
the Yartay was unfortunately unable to give chase. A few minutes later, the two Canadian destroyers, 
having refused to be drawn into the minefield by the two damaged German destroyers, were returning 
to the eastward to rejoin the rest of the Allied force when they encountered another enemy destroyer—- 
presumably the one which had just had a point-blank brush with the Tartar. The Canadian ships at 
once gave chase and held on to the enemy despite the fact that he steamed very close to the shore, where 
he presumably expected some support from shore batteries. The break of dawn made the shooting 
easier for the Canadians, although it also added to the danger of their position, and just after 5 a.m. the 
German ship was seen to be heavily hit. She swung away to the southward in flames and ran herself 
on the rocks, where she became a total loss. 


, 


ADMIRAL STARK WITH THE HOME FLEET 
Commander of the United States nayal forces in Europe, Admiral H. R. Stark (centre enon the deck of H.M.S. Duke 
if York with Mr. A. V. Alexander (left), First Lord of the Admiralty, and Admiral Si e Fraser, Conimander-in-Chief 


Home Fleet, 


SHIPS THAT GUARD THE CHANNEL AND ATLANTIC SEA-LANES 
Top, motor torpedo boats returning just after dawn from an anti-E-boat patrol off Cherbourg ; middle left, the Polish 
destroyer Krakowiak helping to cover the Normandy beach landings; right, H.M.S. Hardy, destroyer, on anti-U-boat 
patrol in the North Atlantic, The Hardy was lost February, 1944; bottom, H.M.S. Stayner a “Captains” class frigate. 


ALLIED DESTROYERS SUCCESSFULLY ENGAGE FOUR 
destroyers wore reported by an allied patrol aircraft making a d 
1 Sir Bertram Ramsay took immediate action, and before dawn on June gth he dé 
Polish destroyers to intercept them before they could make an attack on any of our transports. The allied 


ng the encmy, turned to steam on a parallel course and opened fire, the German destroyers replying with 
vhich the British ships turned directly towards the enemy In the 


ish out to sea about ro miles to the west 
yatched four British, two 


eourse of the action, which at times was 
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by Montacue B. Brack, F.R.S.A 
DESTROYERS OFF THE INVASION COAST 
leading British destroyer, H.M.S. Tartar, passed right through the enemy's line. Turning 
n she scored repeated hits on one of the Ger vessels, while a second British destroyer, H.M.S. Ashanti, scored a torpedo hit 
on another of the enemy ships, which promptly blew up. A’ third enemy destroyer, which tried to avoid action, by the 
Canadian destroyers Haida and Huron, and driven ashore in flames while still steaming at full 1. The fourth e: ship was 
damaged by gunfire. Our artist, Montague B. Black, F.R.S.A., an accredited war correspondent, give pression of the action 


nducted at point-blank range, the 
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H.M.S. Tertar was brought safely back to har- 
bour. Apart from her damage and the few casualties 
which she sustained the Allied force was unscathed, 
but the Germans, whose destroyer strength in the 
west was small and fast dwindling, had lost two 
ships and had the remaining two damaged. It wasa 
very successful action—one of those fast-moving 
night actions in which the determination and dash of 
the Royal Navy has so often paid a high dividend 
and caused confusion to a more slow-thinking and 
orthodox enemy. The official communiqué issued 
from the Supreme Allied Headquarters on the 
following day stated that the enemy destroyer which 
had been driven ashore had been attacked from the 
air and left a smouldering hulk. The work of the 
Canadian destroyers had been completed by the 
Royal Air Force. 

This action did not mark the end of surface ship 
actions to the westward of the cross-Channel convoy 
route, but except for E-boat sorties from Cherbourg, 
which became more and more infrequent, the clashes 
in this area occurred between our naval patrols and 
enemy armed trawlers and convoys which were trying 
to make good their escape from threatened ports 
rather than with German ships trying to take 
offensive action. 
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CHANGING GUNS IN H.M.S. RAMILLIES 
Changing the guns in the upper forward turret (1) of 
H.MS. Ramillics. This ship fired more than 1,000 


rounds during the bombardment which supported the 
invasion of Normandy. 


F BRITISH WARSHIP 
graph shows the ship’s company assembled under the guns for morning prayers 
atter divisions, 


read by a naval chaplain 


JPPLIES FOR NORMANDY 


REINFORCEM s 
ormandy beachhead with supplies and reinforcements. 


Landing ship tanks leaving for the Nc 


LANDING SUPPLIES UNDER NAVAL PROTECTION 
A Bofors gun-crew in a British warship keep a sharp look out for enemy interference from the air as supplies are unloaded 
and brought ashore at one of the Normandy beaches. 
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H.M.S. BLACK PRINCE RETURNS FROM NORMANDY 


After taking an active part in the allied naval bombardment of the enemy positions in the Cherbourg Peninsula during the 
operations which ended in the capture of Cherbourg, H.M. cruiser Black Prince arrives back in port. 


Almost simultaneously with the beginning of their mining offensive the Germans began trying to 
carry out nightly raids by their E-boats against our convoys and against the anchorage off the beaches, 
where there were normally anything between 300 and 400 ships to act as tempting targets in an enormous 
anchorage less than 20 miles from Le Havre, In the early days of what is termed the ‘build up” period 

that is, the time after the initial assault of D-day—attacks were attempted against the western side 
of the convoy route and anchorage by E-boats operating from Cherbourg, but these gradually faded 
away, while those aimed at the eastern flank of our convoy route and anchorage from Le Havre assumed 
a greater importance. The probable cause was that the enemy could reinforce his E-boats at Le Havre 
from the eastward but he could not reinforce them at Cherbourg because of the density of our patrols 
guarding the cross-Channel convoy route. 

In point of fact, the E-boats operating from Le Havre achieved astonishingly little in the way of 
material success, but they were a source of constant danger and a pest which demanded the utmost 
vigilance and stronger patrols and escorts than would otherwise have been necessary. They also put 
back the clock of naval history ; and this was the way of it. 

Ever since sail gave place to steam and the range of guns increased it had been considered that the 
days of the ‘‘close blockade’”’ had passed away for ever. By ‘‘close blockade’’ is meant the practice com- 
mon in the days of Nelson, of waiting close outside a hostile port for the enemy to emerge and then 
doing everything possible to bring him to close and decisive action. 

The patrolling of the flanks of the anchorage off the beach-heads and of the convoy route, and the 


strengthening of the convoy escorts—all to guard against the E-boat menace—were purely defensive 
measures and left the initiative to the enemy. This was abhorrent to the Royal Navy, and no less to 
the young officers and men of the motor torpedo-boats and motor gunboats who considered the E-boats 
their particular adversaries and prey. They accordingly instituted a close blockade of Le Havre, lying 
close under the German guns—the short-range batteries were still in action—and waiting for the E-boats 
to emerge hus the British craft were spared the trouble of searching the wide seas for them and time 
after time they fell upon the Germans when they were barely clear of their harbour and obviously 
unprepared for attack. 
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Such tactics were, of course, only possible at night, but it was only at night that the E-boats dared 
to emerge. The results were most effective. Often our little ships fought several determined actions at 
point-blank range in a single night, and always they worsted and confused the enemy, so that very soon 
they had established over him a moral ascendancy the value of which cannot be measured by material 
standards. Nor can the results be measured by such standards. Many E-boats and R-boats were 
destroyed or escaped only in a damaged condition, but that was a small matter compared with denying 
to the enemy the ability to gain the open sea and manceuvre to attack our beach-head anchorage or our 
convoy route. 

Here is a typical record of the work of one unit of our “Light Coastal Forces’’ engaged vi: this close 
blockade of Le Havre. In fourteen nights of patrols in the English Channel between D-day and the fall 
of Le Havre Motor Gunboat No. 693, commanded by Lieutenant-Commander D. H. E. McCowan, D.S.O., 
R.N.V.R., took part in twelve actions, during which the craft’s ‘‘bag’’ was one E-boat, two armed trawlers, 
five R-boats and a coaster of about 800 tons. 

The following account of the action in which the E-boat was sunk, given in the words of one of Lieu- 
tenant-Commander McCowan’s crew, is typical of the type of actions which were fought between these small 
fast craft at this time and illustrates the way in which the British Navy had asserted a naval superiority 
over the Germans. 

“Tt was a lovely moonlight night, and in the distance we could see E-boats being driven off by our 
frigates. One of the fleeing E-boats headed in our direction, and all we had to do was lie in wait. It 
looked like a perfectly laid trap. We got into position to bring every gun to bear and then let the E-boat 
have it. I was manning the 0.5 machine-gun, and my ammunition poured into the enemy like a water 
jet. It was the same with the other guns. None of us could miss. The E-boat was soon ablaze and out 
of control and we watched it sink. Only six of the E-boat’s crew survived to be taken prisoner. We 
picked up one—a twenty-year engine-room artificer—and the others were rescued by other ships. 


MANNING A 6-IN. GUN OF H.M.S. MALAYA 


The gun-crew of a 6-in, gun of H.M. battleship Malaya at action stations. The Malaya’s armament consists of eight 15-in., 
twelve 6-in,, cight 4-in. anti-aircraft and a number of smaller guns. Her displacement is 31,100 tons. 
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During the hectic fortnight M.G.B. 693, in 
common with many other light coastal craft, fought 
many actions at point-blank range while being fired 
on by the German shore batteries, but the only 
damage she received was superficial and caused to her 
superstructure and stern by shell splinters. 

It was actions such as this that led to the official 
statement that the ‘‘enemy surface craft were con- 
tained in the mouth of the Seine.”’ Altogether the 
coastal forces of our inshore squadrons succeeded in 
bringing the enemy to action on 28 occasions, often 
fighting under the guns of the German shore 
defences. It was a magnificent and sustained 
achievement. 


CHAPTER XV 


‘THE tremendous task of building up the strength of 
the Allied armies ashore in Normandy had gone on 
well, despite the worst the enemy could do, for twelve 
ays, and then—on the unlucky thirteenth day 
began to blow such a gale as had not been known 
in the English Channel in June for forty years, More- 
over, it blew from the north-east—the worst possible 
uarter, for it made the whole of our beaches a lee 
1ore to its ferocity. 


« 


BEACH-MASTER'S HEADQUARTERS 


y 


% 2 , s A beach-master’s headquarters on the invasion coast, 
In the first few days of the invasion the ‘build showing naval Commandos who help to supervise the 
” : P . . ig zg of supplies on the be. BS. 
up” had fallen slightly behind schedule owing to the landing of supplies on. the heache 


weather conditions on the beaches, but superhuman effort by all concerned had made up the deficit 
before the gale broke and raged for three days, during which time it did immense damage and prevented 
1e landing of any considerable quantity of material. Nor were matters normal when the gale at last 
blew itself out. The damage it had done was such that it slowed down the rate of the ‘‘build up” for a 
long time afterwards. 


RHINO" FERRY GOING ASHORE ON A NORMANDY BEACH 
tof all kinds had to be devised for the invasion of Normandy. There were more than 60 types of 
landing-craft and escort vessels. 


FLOATING KITCHEN OFF THE LANDING ACHES 
The first landing-barge kitchen, formerly a Thames barge, arrives off the Normandy beachhead. It supplies meals to crews 
of the small craft doing a hundred and one jobs in support of the allied operations 


wx 
SEA AND AIR CHIEFS VISIT INVASION COAST 
Admiral Sir Andrew B. Cunningham and Air Vice-Marshal Sir Charles Portal on the bridge of an M Es > obviouslyy well 
satisfied with the progress of the invasion following their visit to the Norm indy, coast. 
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Had it not been for the 
forethought of those who had 
planned the invasion with a 
determination to provide for 
every possible contingency, 
the effects of that gale might 
well have been such as to 
bring about a major military 
disaster to the Allied cause. 4 

Before the gale broke there : 
had been placed in position 
off the beaches five shelter- 
harbours for small craft. These 
were composed of block-ships 
sunk in line so as to form 
breakwaters and were known 
by the code-name of ‘'Goose- Baihash 
berries,’’ some seventy ships, a. : 
ranging from the old Britis! 
patie neh a - ee at sen ere 

: Admiral Sir Bertram Ramsay, the Allied Naval Commander-in-Chief, watehing 
for years before the war had the great invasion fleet sul to the assault. 
xiven valuable service as a 
wireless-controlled target ship, to old freighters past their work. They were filled with concrete and sunk 
in lines, bow to stern, to make five breakwaters. Such breakwaters could only be made in shallow 
water, where the block ships could settle on the bottom and yet have their upper decks well above high 
water. Had they been sunk in deeper water they would have provided only indifferent shelter. 

The "‘Gooseberries”’ therefore provided shallow-water shelter only for the host of small shallow-draught 
craft which formed the great ferry service which plied between the ships moored in the anchorage and the 
beaches. This ferry service was in itself an enormous undertaking, and volunteers had been called for 
from all over the country to man the barges, launches and motor boats which helped in the work. Thus 
the ferry service was manned by volunteers from every conceivable walk of life, business men and 
mechanics, lightermen and merchants. The crews of the small ferry craft provided a vivid cross-section 
of that portion of the population of Great Britain, which for one reason or another, were not already serv- 
ing in uniform. The ferry service consisted of between two or three thousand craft of all sorts and 
employed no less than fifteen thousand men. Its size was a measure of its importance, and there is little 
doubt that if it had not been for the ‘‘Gooseberries”’ the great service would have been literally annihilated 
by the great gale. The consequences would have been terrible, for there were practically no replacements 
available either for craft or for men. Even as it was, the gale took a heavy toll of the small craft of the 
ferry service, but the ‘‘Gooseberries,”’ the laying of which had demanded a very high degree of skill and 
had caused many anxious moments to those in charge, saved the situation. 

In addition to the ‘'Gooseberries’ there were the ‘‘Mulberries."’ These were gigantic synthetic 
harbours capable of accommodating up to seven ocean-going freighters of the 10,000-ton ‘Liberty 
Ship” type and nearly twenty smaller coasting ships, while a further seven or eight coasters or L.S.T.'s 
(Landing Ships, Tank) could be accommodated alongside the pierheads. 

The conception of these harbours was gigantic. They were made in concrete sections —the sections 
of the outer breakwaters being great concrete caissons each displacing more than 6000 tons. Within the 
outer breakwater were long piers, ending in ‘‘spud pierheads.’’ The piers, which were floating and 
flexible and had in some cases to be very long because of the shelving nature of the sea bed, ran out froin 
the beaches to the ‘spud pierheads,’’ alongside which it was possible for ships and L.S.T.'s to lie while 
discharging. These ships carrying military vehicles, already loaded on British soil, could discharge thens 
direct on to the ‘spud pierhead”’ at any state of the tide and the vehicles could then drive straight into 
France along the floating pier roadway. 

There were two of these gigantic artificial harbours, one off the British beaches and one off the Ameri- 
can beaches. Each would, when completed, be as large and efficient a harbour as Dover—with this 
citterence, In the ‘‘Mulberries’’ the breakwater caissons were fitted with anti-aircraft batteries and with 
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BOMBARDMENT OF CHERBOURG AND A RELIGIOUS SERVICE ON DECK 
Units of the British and American Navies poured shells into Cherbourg as the U.S. forces approached the seaport from land 
The top picture shows left to right, the Nevada, a destroyer, the Quincy, another destroyer, all U.S. warships, and H.M.S 
Glasgow steaming towards Cherbourg ; middle, the chaplain taking a Sunday service on board H.M.S. Scylla in the beachhead 
area; bottom, shells from an enemy shore battery falling near H.M.S. Glasgow. 
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living quarters for the crews of the guns, while the “spud pierheads” contained light and power plants, 
storage space and living quarters for the docks personnel. Thus the artificial harbour did not, like au 
ordinary harbour, take its defences, light, power and labour from the shore, but carried them with it. 
The project was nothing less than the building of a first-class harbour off a hostile shore in a matter 
of days. A harbour of similar capacity would, in peace-time, have taken five or six years to build. The 
construction of the various components was in itself an enormous task, involving the labour of well 
%ver 20,000 men. Then they had to be assembled, and as has already been said, they were assembled 
in the Dungeness and Selsey Bill areas, where they helped to confuse the enemy as to our intentions. 
Then, immediately after the initial success of D-day, came the biggest job of all—the raising of the 
harbours from their temporary resting-places, the towing of their components to the French coast, and 
their placing and reassembly there. It was a task which involved the use of one hundred and sixty tugs 
varying from large ocean-going vessels to small tugs which were normally used for harbour work. Every 
available tug had been mobilised for this purpose, and special tugs had even been hastily built to help. 
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MOTOR-LAUNCH ON PATROL DUTY 


A forward view of an M.L. during a patrol in E-boat alley, showing her anti-aircraft guns. This type of vessel has done 
magnificent work both as an escort and a patrol vessel. 


Consider the towing requirements. Those artificial harbours involved the moving in tow of well over 
a million and a half tons of steel and concrete from the British coast east of Selsey to the beaches of 
Normandy, and a tug cannot make a good speed when towing an unwieldy caisson of 6000 tons, or a 
“spud pierhead’”’ unit weighing 1000 tons or more, or a section of floating pier roadway 400 feet long. 
Nor could the placing and assembly of the “Mulberries”’ off the French coast be unduly hurried, since one 
unit badly placed would throw out the whole construction. Yet it was essential to get the artificial har- 
bours into place and in full working order with the least possible delay, since only when they were fully 
operative could it be said that the rate of the build up of our invasion armies was assured and no longer 
dependent upon weather conditions. 

The placing of both the ‘“‘Mulberry” harbours was well under way when the great gale broke. Had the 
gale been a few days later it would probably have done little harm. As it was, however, it undid in a few 
days the patient work of tens of thousands over many weeks. The ‘‘Mulberry’’ which was being assembled 


FROOP REINFORCEMENTS ON THE WAY TO FRANCE 
As new ports and beachheads are opened up in France reinforcements of troops, AEMONE and other essential military supplies 
pour across from home ports. 4 shipload of troops are 


n here on the way over. 


END OF THE LONG SIEGE Ob BREST 
- to an end on September roth with the cessation of dlorg 
a view from the breakwater of five of the U-boat pens 
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off the American sector was so broken up by the gale that its capacity was reduced to 10-15 per cent of 
original estimated capacity. The British sector ‘‘Mulberry"’ which was being assembled off Arromanches 
was slightly more advanced and therefore less vulnerable. Moreover, it was to some degree sheltered 
by the off-lying Calvados Rocks. Much damage was done to it, but on the whole it stood up well, although 
its completion was considerably delayed. This was not only on account of the damage suffered by the 
assembled portions, but because every single tow which was at sea when the gale broke was lost. 

The Arromanches harbour was, however, completed, and through it passed a very high proportion of 
the men, material and supplies which carried the Allied armies of liberation from the Caen-Avranches 
line to the Siegfried line. 

The great gale put the Royal Navy and the Merchant Nav y far behind the schedule for the “build up” 
of our armies, and robbed them of means immediately to increase the rate of delivery in order to make 
up the leeway. — Of 650 tank landing craft which had been available on D-day, 320 had been put out of 
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1917-1944 


Scene on board H.M. destroyer Vanoc which saw service in the last war, showing some of the crew preparing a torpedo before 
loading. ; 


action by the gale. Everybody worked like demons, including the salvage organisation, who salved and 
brought back to England for repair after the gale no less than 400 craft. It was, however, an uphill 
struggle and was only won by tireless determination on the part of all concerned. 

The great ‘build up” organisation was just recovering from the after-effects of the great gale when the 
Germans produced two of their ‘‘secret weapons.’’ These were the ‘‘one-man torpedo” and the “explosive 
motor boat.’’ The former was not really new, for the Germans had tried to make use of a few of them 
off the Italian coast. We knew about them, but that did not make them any easier to deal with off the 
Normandy coast. The explosive motor boat was new in our expcrience, but it proved to be by far the 
less dangerous of the two weapons. What made the explosive motor-boat less dangerous than the one- 


man torpedo was the fact that it was easier to see, both because there was more of it above the surface 


of the water and because it left a considerable wake. 


SUCCESSFUL OPERATION BY FRENCH rROOPS 
June 17th, a detachment of the French “B” Army, commanded by Gener il de Lattre de 
xt three days took possession of the island. The photographs show : 
middle, tank lit ig craft going inshore; bottom, Reat- 


s from the bridge of his flagship : 


In the small hours of Saturday, 
Tassigny, landed on Elba and in the course of the ne 
top, assault craft heading for the beaches under a smoke-screen 5 

‘Admiral Troubridge watching the landing 
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ESCAPING ENEMY CONVOY 


When the Brittany Peninsula was cut off by General Omar Bradley's forces an attempt was made by the Germans on the night of 
August 5th to stage a minor ‘Dunkirk,’ but the exploit met with total disaster. An enemy force of seven vessels, including escort 
ships, set out from St, Nazaire in an attempt to reach Bordeaux, but it failed to elude the vigilance of a patrolling British squadron 
consisting of the cruiser Bellona, commanded by Captain C, F, W. Norris, R.N., and four destroyers of the “Tribal” class— S. 


Haida, H.M.S. Tartar, H.M.S. Ashanti and H.M.C.S. Iroquois—by whom they were intercepted and engaged early in the morning of 


3Y BRITISH WARSHIPS OFF BRITTANY 
August 6th y a was made with the enemy to the south- 
full speed inshore to cut off the retrez 
Captain Norris 
According to the plan that had been arranged, each of the British warships took her target 
all of the enemy vessels had been set on fire and sunk. Our artist, Montague B. Blac a: 


by Montacue B. Brack, F.R.S.A. 
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Apart from the difficulty in seeing them, what made the one-man torpedo so dangerous was that 
there could be no question of instituting a close biockade of the base from which they worked in order to 
intercept them as they left and before they could attack, as our light coastal forces did with the E-boats 
and R-boats from Le Havre. In fact, neither the one-man torpedoes nor the explosive motor-boats 
worked from any base at all. The Germans brought them down by night to the beaches to the eastward 
of the left flank of our beach head on lorries and launched them direct from the beaches. They were 
thus put into the water at any convenient place and well within striking distance of the great collection 
of Allied shipping, which presented them with plenty of attractive targets. 

Vigilance and quick actions by our patrolling craft along the eastern flank of the aichorages did much 
to counter the new menace, and such serious losses were inflicted upon the enemy that the attacks were 
eventually abandoned. Well over a hundred of the explosive motor-boats and one-man torpedoes were 
known to have been destroyed by our forces while the attacks lasted, and it is probable that the actual 
losses suffered by the enemy were much higher. 

The very plethora of attractive targets presented off the beach head to these weapons proved a form 
of defence, in that it led to quite a considerable proportion of the enemy’s attacking effort being uselessly 
expended, Time and time again the German fanatics handling the one-man torpedoes picked a blockship 
as the most attractive target and torpedoed it—without, of course, doing it any harm at all. 

The ship which took most “punishment” in this way was the old French battleship Courbet. There 
was an element of justice in the fact that she played her part so well during these one-man torpedo 
attacks, for she had caused a great deal of anxiety to all concerned on her way to France. 

The Courbel was one of the vessels fitted as blockships for the Gooseberry" harbours, but she had 
no engines and had to be towed, so that she had te start before the others and was therefore already at 
sea when D-day had to be postponed for twenty-four hours owing to the weather. After a struggle the 


GUARDIAN OF THE SEA 
Bow view of H.M.S. Dido, a 5,450-ton “Dido” class cruiser. Armament, ten 5. 
torpedo tubes (tripled). Speed 33 knots. 
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tug succeeded in getting her under the lee of the English coast, where her only available anchor was let 
go. This, of course, could not be weighed as the Cowrhet had no power, so when she was required to move 
again the cable had to be slipped, leaving her with no anchor at all for use in case any other emergency 
arose. 

The Courbet, however, arrived safely off the French coast and was duly put on the bottom as part of 
one of the “Gooseberry” breakwaters. Resting on the bottom she drew very little more water than she 
would have done in full fighting trim, and she looked a fine sight with a big Tricolour flying from one 
masthead and a big Cross of Lorraine from the other. Certainly she proved irresistible to the German 
one-man torpedo pilots. Again and again they torpedoed her, and again and again the German propa- 
ganda claimed that a battleship had been sunk off Normandy. Another ship which gave similar service 
in her last role and was torpedoed several times was the old British cruiser Durben, which was another 
of the blockships 

All this time, of course, the work of the naval bombarding ships continued. These were by now 
confined to battleships, monitors and cruisers. Apart from long-range fire in support of our armies there 
was much bombarding to be done on the flanks, and particularly the eastern flank. Here the Royal 
Navy was called upon for a great deal of “counter-battery” fire in order to knock out German guns which 
were being a nuisance to our troops or threatening to shell the harbours, anchorages or their approaches. 
This “counter battery’’ work was not only directed against the old-established German coastal batteries 
which ‘‘came to life’’ from time to time, but also against German mobile field batteries behind the coast. 
Among other ships which distinguished themselves by their bombardments was the old cruiser H.M.S. 
Frobisher, which had been a cadets’ training cruiser before the war and on board which so many naval 
officers who were doing great things under war conditions had received their first sea-going training. 

It was in the eastern sector that the Germans produced a gun that caused our ships no little annoyance 
and taxed the ingenuity of our counter-battery fire. This was a big gun mounted on a railway truck 


ROYAL INDIAN NAVY AT SEA 


Picture taken from the sloop Jumma shows the Punjab, an escort vessel of the “Bathhurst” class, turning into the Jumna’s wake. 
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H.M.S. HOWE OF 1885 
The first Howe was a first-rate battleship of 129 guns, the second a r2-gun serew-ship, 


of 10,000 tons, with a main armament of four 13.5-in. guns. The fourth, seen on page 23 
size, mounting ten I4-in. guns. 


d the third, seen above, was a ship 
ship of more than four times the 
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DECK-LENGTH VIEW OF H.M.S. HOWE 


HLM. battleship Howe ploughing through the water, her forward gun turret turned at an angle to starboard. One of Brit 1in's 
super-battleships, she is a sister ship of H.M.S. Anson. 
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which the Germans normally + 
kept in a tunnel, the mouth 
of which faced the harbour 
and anchorage. They used to 
trundle the railway gun to the 
entrance of the tunnel at in- 
tervals, fire a round or two, 
and then hastily withdraw 
again with their weapon into 
the bowels of the earth. It 
was successfully dealt with, 
however, at last. 

During this phase of the 
invasion of north-west Europe 
there was much navalactivity , 
far away to the north-east of 
the Normandy beaches which 
had a direct bearing upon the 
invasion itself. It was appre- H.M.S, RODNEY IN ACTION 
ciated that the enemy’s inter H.M. battleship Rodney was among the British warships which effectively bom- 
nal communications tem barded the enemy’s coastal positions. 
in western Europe had been 
so disorganised by Allied air attacks and sabotage by the underground’ movements that the Germans 
would be compelled to attempt to run supplies through by sca to the ports of northern France. For 
this reason there was continual patrolling by our light coastal forces in the southern part of the North 
Sea and the eastern end of the English Channel. These patrols scored many notable successes which must 
have added materially to the problems and anxieties of the German High Command. 

On June 27th a patrol of light coastal craft under the command of Lieutenant-Commander K. Gem- 
mell, D.S.C., R.N.V.R , had a successful encounter with a group of four German armed trawlers off the 
Dutch coast, as a result of which one of the German ships was seen to sink and a second to blow up. 
while the British force suffered neither casualties nor damage. 

A week later, in the early hours of July 5th, one of our patrols of light coastal forces again contacted 
enemy ships, and there ensued a series of actions which not only cost the enemy dear, but which demon- 
strated the value of close co-operation between these small fast craft of the Royal Navy and aircraft of 
Coastal Command of the Royal Air Force. The first contact between our patrol of light coastal craft 
and the enemy led to a running fight during which an enemy armed trawler was seen to blow up and sink, 
while a landing craft was hit by a torpedo and probably sunk, and another landing craft and another 
armed trawler were hit and damaged by gunfire. 

Very soon after this action had been broken off by the enemy, the British patrol encountered a German 
convoy with a very strong escort. The British boats attacked at once despite the heavy odds against 
them (some of our boats had already used their torpedoes), but they could not observe the results of their 
atteck. It subsequently transpired that a large supply ship was hit and set on fire. 

As the British force disengaged from this attack it sighted and engaged an enemy patrol force. Things 
were happening fast and it was difficult to mark and record exactly what occurred, but one British torpedo 
certainly struck home and set a ship on fire, while a second ship was also set on fire and an ‘‘M” class 
minesweeper was hit by gunfire and damaged. 

The light coastal forces then withdrew as it was near daylight and they had expended their torpedoes 
and ammunition, and at dawn the Beaufighters of Coastal Command took up the attack with torpedoes 
rockets and cannon-fire. They found one large supply ship on fire, surrounded by nine escorting vessels, 
one of which was also on fire—ample evidence of the good work done by the motor torpedo-boats and 
motor gunboats of the Royal Navy. The Beautighters added to the blaze in the supply ship, which was 
almost certainly a total loss to the enemy, and damaged eight of the nine escorting ships with cannon-fire. 

Only four days later our light coastal forces were again in action in the same area off the Dutch coast. 
This time they found four of the German’s heavily armed trawlers and sank one of them and severely 
damaged another by torpedo. 
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FRIGATES, DESTROYERS AND ESCORT-CARRIER 
Top, the “Captain” class frigates H.M.S. Rutherford and Cosby (in foreground) ; middle left, a three-quarter view of the esco 


carrier Smiter, looking on the port side from the stern; right, H.M. destroyer Wrangler; bottom, H.M.S. Wensley 
a destroyer of the “Hunt” class. 
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FIELD-MARSHAL MONTGOMERY VISITS THE HOME FLEET 


Field-Marshal Sir Bernard Montgomery examining the ‘Mae West” of Sub-Lieut. L. D. Durno, R.N.V.R., during a visit he 
paid to the Home Fleet. He is standing on the flight deck of an aireraft-carrier 


lhe men who fought these fierce night actions so successfully off the Dutch coast probably never saw 
the Normandy beach-head or its approaches, but their successes had a very definite bearing upon the 
work of our armies, and therefore upon all those who were striving to build up the strength of our armies. 
It would be difficult to differentiate between the effects of building up our own strength and sapping the 
strength of the German garrisons and armies. 

Meanwhile the ‘build up” over the Normandy beaches had been going on well and fairly steadily 
despite the worst that the enemy could do and the havoc wrought by the gale. Taking only the latter 
into account, it seemed almost miraculous that by July 3rd—28 days after D-day— the Allies had a million 
armed men in France. And in addition to the men themselves and the equipment that had been landed 
with them, there had been landed in France 183,500 vehicles and 650,000 tons of stores. That is one 
vehicle and rather more than half a ton of stores for every man landed. It was a triumph of seamen 
over the enemy and over nature, the magnitude of which is hard to grasp, particularly since every man 
every vehicle and every ton of stores put ashore in those first twenty-eight days had been landed over 
open beaches, the completion of the artificial harbour at Arromanches having been delayed by damage 
due to the gale. Never had armies been better served by the Navies and Merchant Navies of the Allies 
under more gruelling conditions. By the hundredth day of the invasion the number of men and quantities 
of vehicles and supplies landed from merchant ships, landing ships, and landing craft had increased to 


over 2,200,000 men, with 450,000 vehicles and nearly 4,000,000 tons of stores 


CHAPTER XVI 


CueRROURG had for decades before the war been one of the best fortified ports of Europe, and one may be 
ure that the Germans had added to its defences when preparing the ‘Atlantic Wall’’ as a supposedly sure 


shield against an Allied invasion of northern Europe 
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When the great gale of June 13th-17th had broken up the partially built ‘‘Mulberry”’ harbour off the 
American sector it became more than ever important to capture and to clear the port of Cherbourg. 
The Arromanches ‘‘Mulberry” could not carry all the traffic for both the British and American armies, 
and one could not expect to go on landing enormous quantities of troops, vehicles and stores over open 
beaches as the summer began to draw towards autumn. 

So well did the American troops in the Contentin Peninsula progress, however, that by June 22nd 
they were attacking the landward defences of the great fortress port of Cherbourg. Their attack was 
synchronised with a heavy air attack in which more than 1,000 aircraft took part. All seemed to be going 
well, but it was clear that the great forts on the mile-long detached mole and those on the land com- 
manding the approaches to the harbour could only be reduced by naval bombardments. The military 
orces could not approach them from the landward side, and no amount of air bombardment could hope 
to deal with the great concrete and granite blocks which formed the upper surfaces of these forts. 

On June 25th therefore there approached Brest from seaward a bombarding force composed of both 
3ritish and American warships, under the command of Rear-Admiral Morton L. Deyo of the United 
States Navy. The bombarding force, ahead of which went the inevitable and imperturbable minesweepers 
of the Royal Navy, consisted of the United States cruiser Tuscaloosa (in which Rear-Admiral Deyo was 
flying his flag) and the British cruisers Glasgow and Enterprise. The American battleship Nevada was in 
close support and also took part in the bombardment. The Glasgow and Enterprise, it will be remembered, 
had previously distinguished themselves in company—when they had had that long and successful 
battle with German destroyers in the Bay of Biscay at the end of the previous year. 

The haze of battle made the coast indistinct as the ships approached, and so they held on. It was a 
reautiful summer day. The ships steamed within range of the 11-inch-gun batteries of the forts, and 
still there was no sign from the enemy. Then, when the minesweepers were within five miles of the shore, 


DAMAGED DRY DOCK AT NAPLES REPAIRED 


The enemy destroyed the gates of this dry dock at Naples, submerging ther nd an auxiliary minesweeper, a schooner and 


a barge. The Royal Navy built and fitted new gates and retloated the minesweeper in eight days, 
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SHIPS ASSEMBLED AT AN ITALIAN PORT 
On 15th August, 1944, British, French and American troops were landed in Southern France at points along roo miles of 
coast between Nice and Marseilles. More than 800 ships were used by the invading for some of which are seen here 
assembled at a port in Southern Italy to await the hour of sailing. 


a German battery opened fire on them. It was the signal for the ships to open fire, and at once the German 
forts replied and the action became general. Up and down in front of those forts steamed the ships, 
dodging the enemy salvos and hammering his forts with great precision. The German fire from steady 
and static gun platforms, was also accurate. The Glasgow was hit and a small fire broke out on board, 
but she was back in action in a quarter of an hour. There were casualties in the Glasgow, and from shell 
splinters in the Enterprise, but the bombardment of the German forts did not slacken. It had been 
planned to last an hour anda half, but at the end of that time many of the German forts and batteries, 
although repeatedly hit, were still in action, so it was continued. After three hours of naval bombard- 
ment Rear-Admiral Deyo was satisfied that the German forts and batteries would give no more trouble, 
and he withdrew the ships. Next day Lieutenant-General von Schlieben, commanding the German 
garrison of Brest, and Rear-Admiral Hennecke, the German sea defence commander of Normandy, 
surrendered. The great port of Cherbourg was in Allied hands. 

The capture of the port of Cherbourg opened a new phase in the naval operations concerned with the 
invasion of north-west Europe. The possession of Cherbourg was of tremendous importance, but, in 
modern war, there is a world of difference between being in possession of a port and being able to make 
use of it. At Cherbourg the bombing, the shelling from the land, and the naval bombardments had all 
been very accurate, so that they had caused little damage beyond the immediate vicinity of the German 
forts, batteries and strong-points. The majority of these, however, had been in the harbour area, and it 
followed that the harbour installations had suffered at our own hands. This damage was, however, 
nothing by comparison with that done by the enemy. 

The destruction wrought by the Germans in the port of Naples had been bad enough, but it had been 
haphazard compared with that they had achieved at Cherbourg. It was, in fact, evident that the Germans 
had, in the light of experience, made a detailed study of the science of port destruction and obstruction. 
Everything had been done most thoroughly and in such a way as to increase to the utmost the difficulty 
of clearing the docks and bringing them into use. Nor was that all, in the great harbour and roadstead 
the Germans had laid every known type of mine and explosive obstruction, and these devilries they had 
so combined and linked together as to add to the nuisance value and destructive abjlity of each unit. 
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KEEPING FIT ABOARD 
Officers of H.M. cruiser Enterprise are here seen playing their own game of hockey, special rope rings take the place of 
hockey balls and they disappear over the side as fast as naval ratings can make them. 
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BEARDED GIANTS = 
‘There is a beard for every fourth man of H.MS. Folkestone, one of the oldest sloops in service. The above shows some of the 
bewhiskered crew hoisting the ship's boat. 
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The clearing of the port of Cherbourg was a combined operation, the naval authorities being responsible 
up to high-water mark and the military for the jetties, cranes, roadways and railways. It was an opera- 
tion of immense difficulty and danger, particularly for the naval forces, and it had to be done in the 
very minimum of time, for the use of the port was so urgently needed to take the place of the American 
“Mulberry” harbour which had been smashed by the great gale before it could be completed. 

The most difficult and dangerous work devolved upon the mine-clearance and salvage parties, for 
they could not see the dangers and the traps which the Germans had set to destroy them, It was no use 
sweeping the anchorage and roadstead of Brest and pronouncing it clear of mines. To do so would have 
been to invite disaster, for among the many other appliances which the Germans had devised for Cher- 
bourg was a type of mine which did not become operative for a set period up to several days. 

Since there are still a number of ports in German hands which will presumably be blocked by the 
enemy and have to be cleared by the Allies there is every reason why the methods which we employed 
to circumvent their machinations should remain secret. Suffice to say that these methods called for great 
skill and very high courage. 

Although the clearing of Cherbourg harbour was to a great extent an American commitment and 
was carried out under United States command, units of the Royal Navy played a large and most important 
part in this work. In fact, the first Allied vessel to enter Cherbourg harbour was a unit of the Royal 
Navy. This was a motor launch fitted for minesweeping and commanded by Lieutenant G. D. de Longe, 
R.N.V.R. A good story is told of this motor launch. She was sweeping in Cherbourg harbour when the 
sweep caught in something which certainly did not feel like a mine. Suspecting some new form of Hun 
“frightfulness,”’ the crew of the motor launch hove in the sweep very gingerly, and as it broke surface 
they saw that they had caught a sizeable piece of a crashed Heinkel aircraft. 

Despite all the difficulties, the Port of Cherbourg was soon working for the Allies, although to begin 
with at only a fraction of the capacity which it was later to achieve. Then, as the armies rolled the Ger- 
mans back to the frontiers of Germany, the roads from Cherbourg and from the Arromanches ‘‘Mulberry”’ 
led into that great military route called, in accordance with its sign-posting, the ‘Red Ball Route,” along 
which the supplies of several armies thundered without pause day and night ; where a breakdown had 


MR. CHURCHILL WATCHES FROM A DESTROYER 


son the French Riviera coast Mr. Churchill watched the su stul operation from 
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SEA AND AIR BOMBARDM 


Furiously assaulted for 36 hours, following air attacks by R.A.F. Bomber Command Lancasters and Halifaxes which had gone on 
for « , the important French port of Le Havre was wrested from the Germans on 12th September, 1944, just before midday. The 
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THE FRENCH SEAPORT OF 


on the far side of the town. It e operation which was completed by the British 49th Infantry Division whose a 

on the garrison was made with terrific effect and ended with the laying down of arms b > Germans on the 

commander, acting for the commander who had been injui More than 8,700 prisoners were taken, the re 

having been killed, during the unprecedented attacks from the air and sea Our artist, Montague Black, F.R.S.A., an 
accredited war correspondent, gives an impression of the bombardment which played such a prominent part in the fall of the port. 
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to be immediately “ditched” to avoid any hold-up 
in the traffic; and where no civilian traffic was 
allowed upon any pretext whatsoever. One wonders 
whether the French peasants, gazing in wonder at 
the endless convoys of lorries and trucks, had any 
conception of the maritime effort which made that 
immense traffic possible. 

While the battle was raging on the outskirts of 
Brest, Le Havre, battered by naval bombardments 
and the terrific air onslaughts which had finally 
made the great concrete pens untenable to the 
E-boats and R-boats, fell to the Allies. Again the 
work of clearing the port began at once, the mine 
sweeping forces as ever taking the van, and there 
was an element of poetic justice in the fact that the 
first Allied vessels to be based in Le Havre were 
the motor torpedo-boats and motor gunboats of 
the flotillas which had subjected that port to a 
to the great discomfiture of its 


“close blockade,” 
denizens. 

Just before Le Havre fell to the Allics the 
Germans tried to extricate some of their ships from 
that port. They were immediately set upon by 

3ritish and American light coastal craft. 

It was in the early hours of August 25th, and the 
first contact with the enemy was when a patrol of 
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CLEANING A LEWIS GUN 
Ratings in a warship of the Royal Indian Navy serving 
with the Arakan Coastal Forces cleaning the parts of a 
Lewis gun. f 
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WITH THE INDIAN VE 
The Royal Indian Navy has played a considerable part in the war. Photograph shows two sailors of the sloop H.M.LS. Navbaca 
cleaning a twin Oerliken gun. 


AIRCRAFT ENGINE DESIGN INSTRUCTION FOR SINHALESE RECRUITS 
Attending a class ata Royal Navy aircraft establishment in Ceylon, these recruits are receiving expert instruction on aircraft 
en ign trom a corporal of the Royal Air Force 
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American light coastal craft encountered a group of E-boats. The Americans at once gave chase, and 
in a 13-mile ‘‘point’’ they scored many hits on the enemy vessels, which unfortunately then succeeded 
in escaping in the darkness. 

It was not long after this that a group of British motor torpedo-boats under the command of Licu- 
tenant D. A. Shaw, D.S.C., R.N., which was on patrol north of Cape d’Antifer, sighted a strongly escorted 
convoy. Despite the strength of the escort, which opened a very heavy fire, Lieutenant Shaw at once 
led his boats in to the attack and pressed it home to close range. He was rewarded, for one of his mORSOnSy 
hit a big German armed trawler, which blew up. 

While this action was being fought the American patrol came upon another group of E-boats and at 
once engaged them. One of the E-boats was seriously damaged. 

At this stage in the proceedings the destroyers H.M.S. Retalick and H.M.S. Talybont appeared on the 
scene and joined in the action, as a result of which two more E-boats were set on fire and a third badly 
damaged. After burning fiercely for a few minutes one of the E-boats blew up and sank. 

The German convoy promptly decided to hug the coast so that its passage could be covered by the 
fire of the shore batteries. It was a good idea, but our small craft were not to be intimidated by shore 
guns. A group of motor torpedo-boats under the command of Lieutenant L. E. York of the Royal 
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Australian Naval Volunteer Reserve dashed in to attack. The action lasted only a minute or two, but in 
that time one R-boat had burst into flames and another lay badly damaged and with all its guns silenced. 
Before dawn on the same morning another of our motor torpedo-boat flotillas—this one under the 
command of Lieutenant M. Arnold-Foster, D.S.C., R.N.V.R.—found a group of enemy escort vessels in 
the same area and attacked. A torpedo struck home on one more of these ships; there was a second 
explosion a few seconds later and the enemy ship was officially considered to have been destroyed. 

It had been a hectic night’s work, and one which had cost the enemy dear in his attempts to escape 
from a doomed port, and yet the total British and American casualties amounted to three men slightly 
wounded, The relative cost of these actions was a price the enemy had to pay for their inability at any 
time over a period of years to prevent our light coastal forces from asserting a moral superiority over their 
more heavily armed opponents. 

After Le Havre—Brest, which had been such a thorn in the side of British sea power when it harboured 
first the German battle-cruisers Scharnhorst and Gneisenau and the heavy cruiser Prinz Eugen, and after- 
wards flotillas of U-boats stowed in virtual safety in one of the greatest individual concrete structures 
ever built. 

It was, of course, to be expected that the Germans would try to extricate from the threatened port of 
Brest any and all shipping which might be of use to them elsewhere, and that in those ships they would 
put the best of the technicians and such valuable instruments and machinery as they particularly wished 
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to preserve and send back by devious routes to the Reich. It must be remembered that at that time the 
Allies were not in control of the whole of France and that there was every possibility of men and goods 
being able to 1each German territory from the ports in the south of the Bay of Biscay. 

With these factors in mind the Royal Navy spread a net of patrols in the northern part of the Bay of 
Biscay, and it was not long before some Germans fell into that net. 

August 12th was not many minutes old before a destroyer force under the command of Commander 
J.D. Birch, D.S.C,, R-D., R.N.R., in the Canadian destroyer H.M.C.S. Qu’d ppelle found three German 
armed trawlers escorting a supply ship off Pointe de Penmarch, not far from Brest. The destroyers made 
short work of the enemy, destroying not only the supply ship, but all three of its escorts. Here, in 
parenthesis, it is worth noting that the senior officer of this group of destroyers was an officer of the 
Royal Naval Reserve holding the Reserve Decoration. In other words, his career had been in the Met- 
chant Navy and had been a long and distinguished one before the exigencies of war found him command- 
ing a destroyer force in action. 

On that same day a British cruiser—H.M.S. Diadem—found a German armed merchant cruiser or 
armed supply ship west of La Rochelle in the Bay of Biscay. The German ship had been previously 
reported by a British aircraft on patrol. The German ship was shelled, silenced and set on fire by the 
Diadem, and then in order to make quite sure that she would never reach any port, she was finished off 
by the Polish destroyer Piorun, which was acting under the Diadem’s orders. 

Only three days later the Royal Navy had another “day out’ in the Bay of Biscay at great expense 
to the Germans. It was before dawn on August 15th that a naval force under the command of Captain 
W. W. Davis, R.N., in the cruiser Mauritius, and consisting, apart from that ship, of the British destroyer 
Ursa and the Canadian destroyer Jroguots, sighted a small German convoy. It was escorted by one 
destroyer and by one minesweeper and hugging the shore as it steamed southwards to the entrance of La 
Pallice Roads, 

The British and Canadian ships attacked at once, disregarding the possibility of heavy gun batteries 
on the shore, and their boldness paid them well, although the running fight which ensued led them right 
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IN HEAVY WEATHER 
The 35,000-ton battleship Duke of York ploughing her way through heavy seas during Home Fleet patrol. 


into the northern entrance of the strongly fortified roads of La Pallice. One of the German supply ships 
was set badly on fire and the German destroyer only escaped in the darkness after having been badly hit. 
Towards the end of this action the ships were under fire from the shore batteries, but this did not seem 
to worry them in the least. Certainly it did not turn them away from their prey, and it proved quite 
ineffective from the point of view of causing casualties or damage to the British force. 

The day had not dawned before Captain Davis’ force encountered a small enemy tanker just off La 
Pallice, and this vessel, too, was driven ashore in a badly damaged condition. 

There was not time for breakfast, for another small German convoy was sighted not long after daylight. 
This time it consisted of two medium-sized supply ships—that is, ships of probably 3,000 to 4,000 tons— 
escorted by two of the German “M” class minesweepers, which are quite useful ships displacing up to 
600 tons. 

Again Captain Davis led his force to the attack, for the third time in a few hours. | The British and 
Canadian shells were soon repeatedly hitting at the German ships. Their crews had only one hope of 
saving themselves, and that was to drive their damaged ships ashore regardless of the fact that this would 
effectively prevent them from giving any further service to the Germans. Both the German supply ships, 
and both the ‘““M” class minesweepers which had been their escorts were thus driven ashore, and every 
one of those four ships were blazing fiercely by the time they ran on the rocks. At some later date they 
might produce some scrap and salvage, but from the enemy’s point of view they might just as well have 
been sunk in deep water. 

Yet again the Admiralty was able to state at the end of its communiqué announcing these actions : 
“HM. ships sustained neither casualties nor damage.’ British sea power was being exercised in a way 
which inflicted the maximum of damage on the enemy while preserving the lives and limbs of those who 
fought the British ships and their consorts. 

Robbed of all land communications in Western Europe by the victorious progress of the Allied Armies 
of Liberation, and of all hope of sea communication by the ubiquity of our sea power, the enemy had but 
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one course open to him—-to delay by isolated land forces alone, the capture and use of the ports which 
we needed to ease the strain of supplying the Allied armies from the now distant harbours of Cher- 
bourg and Arromanches. This the Germans did at great sacrifice of men and material. If they achieved 
anything it was only the placing of greater responsibility upon those whose duty it was to see that the 
Allied armies were never short of supplies, in so far as the overseas link in the supply chain was concerned. 
This responsibility was, however, most faithfully discharged, and as time went on it was progressively 
eased by the skill and despatch with which damaged and mined port after damaged and mined port was 
cleared and took its place in the greatest supply organisation in history. 


CHAPTER XVII 
WHILE the eyes of the world were upon the tremendous march of events which had followed upon the 


invasion of Normandy, there was preparing in the Mediterranean the southern arm of the gigantic pincer 
movement which was to sever France from Hitler’s Europe and restore that country to her place among 
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the free nations. This southern arm of the pincer movement was the invasion of the South of France 
from the bases which the Allies had wrested from the enemy in that threatre of war. 

The invasion of the South of France was very different from the invasion of Normandy. It was, in 
some ways, unique. In the south there was no tremendous expedition of craft setting out on a short sea 
voyage of a mere hundred miles to assault well-prepared defences guarding a comparatively flat hinter- 
land. Nor did the invasion of the South of France have immediately at its back and within easy opera- 
tional distance of short-range fighter aircraft a great land mass such as southern England with ports and 
port facilities which had been developed through the centuries and which had only been damaged by 
enemy air attack. 

The invasion of the South of France had to be carried out from bases which had, until comparatively 
recently, been in enemy hands, and which the enemy had done his utmost to destroy before he was finally 
forced to yield them. It had to be covered to a very great extent by aircraft operating from floating 
airfields, for the nearest shore airfields—those in Corsica—were far away and very limited in capacity. 
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For these reasons the naval responsibility in the invasion of the South of France was, by comparison with 
the scope of the whole operation, greater even than that in the invasion of Normandy. 

The invasion of the South of France was made possible by the evolution of a new type of warship— 
the “assault aircraft-carrier.’’ The “assault aircraft-carrier’’ is, in effect, merely an escort aircraft-carrier 
which has been provided with an outfit of aircraft particularly suited to the tasks which will devolve upon 
the air component of a combined assault operation. Had the Battle of the Atlantic not been so well 
fought that the ascendancy of the escorts over the U-boats was by this time well established, it is doubtful 
whether the ault aircraft-carrier” could have been produced in numbers, and the invasion of the 
South of France might therefore have proved impossible at that stage in the war. 

The naval side of the invasion of the South of France was under the command of Rear-Admiral 
Thomas Troubridge, who had commanded at Oran during the invasion of French North Africa, at Anzio, 
and at Elba. For the invasion of the South of France Rear-Admiral Troubridge flew his flag in the light 
cruiser Royalist, which had only a short time before been in successful action with the Germans in the 
English Channel. He was commanding a Task Force which consisted of no less than nine of these ‘‘assault 
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aircraft-carriers,” in addition to a number of other ships. Some of the latter were units of the United 
States Navy, but the most notable ships of the Royal Navy which took part in the invasion of the South 
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uft-carriers, were the cruisers Ovion, Aurora, Ajax, Black Prince, Sirius, 
who, Dethi and Caledon, and the old battleship Ramillies. Many of these 
ind Orion, had only recently taken part on the naval operations concerned 
coast. It is a point of interest worth noting that among the destroyers 
he assault aircraft-carriers was H.M.S. Troubridge, which had been named 
whose direct descendant was commanding the naval component of the 
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Admiral Troubridge so far as policy and the broad outline of the tasks to be performed were concerned, 
and both groups worked in the closest collaboration, and often within visual signalling distance of one 
another, Nevertheless, four of the assault aircraft-carriers were placed under the direct operational com- 
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mand of Rear-Admiral Durgin of the United States Navy, who was appointed to command one of the 
assault groups. The other five ‘assault aircraft-carriers’’operated throughout under the direct opera- 
tional as well as administrative control of Rear-Admiral Troubridge. 

The main assault convoys for the invasion of the South of France sailed from Naples, and approached 
their objectives by the way of the Straits of Bonifacio, between Sardinia and Corsica. Thus the initial 
assault forces for a great amphibious operation were able to use as their point of departure a port which 
the enemy had occupied comparatively recently and had done everything in his power to destroy. That 
in itself is a thing to marvel at, and is a great tribute to the results of the combined efforts of the British 
and American engineers and salvage organisations which made this possible, for it must be remembered 
that the port facilities of Naples still had a tremendous responsibility to the Allied armies in Italy, being 
their main port of supply. 


H.M. ESCORT-CARRIER TRACKER 


H.MS. Tracker, working with destroyers and sloops,has been co-operating with warships in protecting Atlantic convoys. 
A well-equipped operating theatre abeard the carrier 


Similarly the follow-up convoys for the invasion of the South of France sailed from the ports of 
Algiers, Bizerta, and Taranto—all of which had been in the hands of the enemy or in the hands of men 
under enemy influence—and nearly all of these convoys called at Naples and then followed the same 
Straits of Bonifacio route as the initial assault convoys. It may therefore be said without exaggeration 
that the rehabilitated port of Naples was the ‘‘springboard”’ for nearly the whole of the amphibious forces 


required in the invasion of southern France. 

For this there was a good strategic reason. Allied air power, operating from the airfields of captured 
territory in Italy and from Corsica, could be relied upon to dominate the skies over the Tyrrhenian Sea 
and so disguise the whole approach of the invasion forces at least until they were to the westward of the 
Straits of Bonifacio, The strategic need for this was well brought out by the event. There is ample 
evidence that, whereas the enemy had suspected for many months that an Allied invasion of the South 
of France was brewing, and had broadcast all manner of hopeful “‘feelers’’ with the object of trapping 
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the Allies into making some statement which would give them a clue of its probable date, a high degree 
of tactical surprise was achieved in the operation. This is the more strange when one considers that the 
coastline open to the invading forces was much shorter than that in the north of France. 

In the invasion of the South of France ‘‘H hour” was well after broad daylight—long after the ‘““H 
hours”’ of North Africa, Sicily and even Normandy. There were two reasons for this. One was to enable 
the assault convoys to cover the greatest distance, once clear of the Straits of Bonifacio and with the 
enemy bases in the Genoa area virtually on their flank, under cover of darkness. The other was to enable 
the maximum tactical air cover to be deployed over the area of the landings from the comparatively 
distant airfields of Corsica. 

The aircraft from the assault aircraft-carriers were, of course, assigned an important part during the 
initial landings, but this was, in the early stages, chiefly concerned with the maintenance of an adequate 
air “‘umbrella”’ of fighters over the warships and transports during the time that they were lying off the 
beaches and thus at their most vulnerable. The duties of spotting for the many naval bombardments 
carried out also fell to the carrier-borne aircraft. 


GATHERING OF H.M. SHIPS 
Ascene in Algiers Harbour. Beyond the jetty are left to right : H.M.S. Rodney, 


ircraft-carrier Formidable ; lying alongside the 
jetty are H.M.S. Dido (left) and H.M.S. Maidstone ; in the left foreground 1.M.S. Leontan; centre foreground H.M.S, Vienna; 


on right, bows of H.M.S. Ashanti. 


The chief air support for the invasion, however, was to be given by the Twelfth Tactical Air Force, 
operating from the Corsican airfields, whose duty it was to support the landings and the advancing 
troops. 

For the first three days—that is from D-day to D plus 3—this remained roughly the division of 
responsibility between the land-based Twelfth Tactical Air Force and the naval aircraft operating from the 
assault aircraft-carriers. By D plus 3, however, the invading troops had advanced inland so rapidly 
against enemy opposition, which was much lighter than had been expected, that the Allied spearheads 
were out of range of the long-range fighters and the fighter bombers of the Twelfth Tactical Air Force 
operating from the Corsican fields ; and as yet no captured airfields in the South of France were in such a 
condition that the shore-based air force could ‘‘move in."" Thus the whole duty of providing the air cover 
for the advancing troops devolved upon the naval aircraft of the ‘‘assault aircraft-carriers.”". They had 
to carry out the reconnaissances, take the photographs, bomb the enemy's strong-points and communica- 
tions, shoot up his'troops, and break up concentrations which threatened counter-attacks. It was work 
which had never before devolved upon the Fleet Air Arm in connection with a rapidly advancing army, 
but the naval pilots and air crews, as well as the personnel of the small aircraft-carriers, rose to the 
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occasion magnificently. For seven days—from D plus 
3 to D plus 10—they shouldered the whole responsi- 
bility of the air component of the invasion. 

The results the naval air crews achieved, flying 
Seafires, Hellcats and Wildcats from the short-decked 
miniature carriers, were phenomenal. They are best 
described in the words of the message sent to Rear- 
Admiral Troubridge by General Saville of the United 
States Air Corps, who was commanding the Twelfth 
Tactical Air Force. This message wa 
as the shore-based air force from Corsica had been 
able to ‘‘move in’’ to the South of France and relieve 
the naval aircraft of the duty of giving active tactical 
air support to the armies. General Saville said : 

“T personally counted 2c2 wrecked enemy 
motor-transport on the road between Brignolles 
and St. Maximin. This is first-hand evidence of 
an outstanding job. I would be grateful if you 
would convey to all concerned my congratulations 
for their excellent work, which has done much to 
facilitate the rapid advance. of our ground 
forces.” 
Unfortunately, the full tale of damage and des- 

truction wrought upon the enemy by theaircraft work- 
ing from all nine of the “assault aircraft-carriers” is FIELD-MARSHAL MONTGOMERY ON H.M.S. RODNEY 
not available. An indication is, however, given in Ficld-Marshal Sir Bernard Moatgomery thanking officers 
rate soe tae sah and crew of H.M.S. Rodney for their splendid help in the 
the following claims made by the aircraft operating Normandy operations. 
from five of these carriers, which were under Rear- 
Admiral Troubridge’s direct operational control. The fighters and fighter-bombers operating from these 
five small carriers destroyed 160 enemy motor vehicles and damaged Igo others. They destroyed or 
damaged 147 railway trucks, 20 tanks and 9 bridges. They also made 14 direct hits and 51 very near 
misses on enemy coastal batteries, while various other military installations were hit 53 times. Roads 
and railway cuttings being used by the enemy were directly hit on 32 occasions, and at sea one supply 
ship, a paddle steamer, two E-boats and three barges were sunk. 

There is not the slightest doubt that these claims err on the side of understatement, so that they 
should be at least doubled in order to represent the total damage inflicted upon the enemy by the naval 
aircraft from all nine of the small aircraft-carriers. 

That the task devolving upon the naval aircraft entailed a great strain upon the naval air crews is 
obvious. On an average one aircraft took off every six minutes between sunrise and sunset every day 
from Rear-Admiral Troubridge’s five assault aircraft-carriers alone. In the first eight days of the 
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H.M. FRIGATE ROWLEY 
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invasion the aircraft from those five ships carried out nearly 1,000 sorties. Of these 532 were by fighter- 
bombers in direct Support of the ground troops, while the fighters flew I19 sorties on naval bombardment 
spotting duties, 84 tactical reconnaissance sorties, 114 sorties in providing close-range fighter cover over 
the beaches, and 132 in providing the fighter “umbrella” over the ships off the beaches and the naval 
Task Force. In those hectic days each pilot of the naval aircraft squadrons flew an average of 2,300 
miles, and well over a quarter of a million miles were flown by all aircraft of the Task Force. 

These figures seem small compared with those which one has been accustomed in reference to the 
performances of the enormous land-based air forces of the Allies, but it must be remembered that they 
refer to aircraft operating from ships—and comparatively small ships at that. The aircraft had to operate 
from small floating airfields which had to steam directly into the wind in order to enable aircraft to take 
off or to land on. There is no room on the flight deck of an “assault aircraft-carrier’’ for aircraft to stand 
about while being serviced or waiting for other aircraft to land before themselves taking off. The decks 
must be kept clear, and this means that each aircraft has normally to be taken down on lifts into the 
hangars in order to be serviced between sorties. This not only imposed a great deal of work upon the 
flight deck crews such as is unknown on a shore airfield, but the limitations of space for taking off and 
landing calls for greater skill among the pilots and, inevitably, subjects them to greater strain. 

In these circumstances it was a very real triumph that, throughout the period that the “assault aircraft- 
carriers’’ were working off the South of France invasion coast. the percentage of serviceability of their 
aircraft never fell below & per cent, and it is a great tribute to the skill and hard work of the hangar and 
flight-deck crews of the aircraft-carriers that throughout the invasion no single mission had to be can- 
celled owing to unserviceability of aircraft. As Rear-Admiral Troubridge said in his offigial dis- 
patch, this was “a magnificent achievement by the maintenance crews and handling parties” in the 
aircraft-carriers, 


It goes without saying that the naval pilots took their heavy duties as lightheartedly 


efficiently. These are the words in which one of the young naval pilots described a “strafing 
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Up to the end of 1943, according to reliable estimates, Japan lost about one-third of her naval forces since she signalled her entry into the 

war by making a treacherous attack on United States warships stationed at Pearl Harbour. Her most recent loss was that of 

a cruiser of the “Kuma” Class, one of those which were built under the 1917 and r918 naval programme. Cruisers of this class have a 

displacement of 5,100 tons and a complement of 439; their armament comprises seven 5.5-in. guns, two 3-in. guns and eight torpedo 


tubes, and they ‘are fitted to carry one aircraft, One of H.M, submarines, commanded by Licut.-Commander L. W. A. Bennington, 
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claimed this latest victim, which was destroyed on January 21st, 1944, in the northern approaches to the Malacca 

ates the island of natra from the Malay Peninsula. The enemy vessel was sighted in company with a destroyer, 

and the British submarine promptly altered course to intercept. Proceeding at maxintum speed she closed to within a mile of the enemy 

and fired a salvo of torpedoes. Two hits were registered on the cruiser and she sank. The escorting destroyer made an attack on 

the submarine, but this was totally ineffective. Our artist, Montague B. Black, F.R.S.A., gives an impression of the engagement. 
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“The German truck convoys kept as far as possible to roads well covered with trees, so they were 
difficult to find, but once we had found one we gaye it no mean bec iting up. We played havoc with one 
convoy of motor transport. Trucks, carrying petrol, I suppose, went up in great columns of 
black smoke and the flames set fire to others. The German troops rushed from their vehicles and took 
cover in the ditches alongside the road, from where they fired volleys from their rifles and machine-guns 
at the aircraft. They scored plenty of hits, but these did not have much effect on Having done as 
much damage as we could with all our ammunition, we retired smartly at zero feet.”” 

Having provided the air cover over the beaches and the naval Task Force during the initial stages of 
the invasion of the South of France, and having given most efficient air support to the advancing troops 
of the Allies for many days thereafter, the work of the ‘‘assault aircraft-carriers” off the South of France 
was at an end. By the time the work of the naval airmen was finished in this area the shore-based 
Twelfth Tactical Air Force was firmly established on French soil and capable of dealing with all the 
problems which had confronted the carrier-borne aircraft of the Fleet Air Arm. 

There was little rest for the latter, however. It was not long before there were new calls upon the great 
adaptability which the ‘‘assault aircraft-carriers” and the aircraft which operated from them had shown 
during the invasion of the South of France. The new call was to the A2gean. In that area British forces 
had suffered more than one serious set-back—the most recent being the abortive operations in the Dode- 
canese. In the late summer of 1944, however, the world situation was vastly different. Russian troops 
were advancing along the Danube in ever-increasing strength and with great momentum, while the 
Yugoslav freedom forces were proving an ever-growing threat to the whole system of the German com- 
munications with their Balkan provinces. In these circumstances the Germans, far from wishing to rein- 
force the garrisons of the scattered A‘gean Islands, were trying to withdraw them as best they could. In 
this work they were assisted by the distance of the islands and the sea routes employed from the nearest 
air and sea bases at the disposal of the Allies. Even the long-range Beaufighters of the Royal Air Force 
could claim but a short operational period over the A?gean in view of the long flight from their nearest 
bases in Cyprus or Egypt. Try as they might, they could not hope to inflict more than incidental damage 
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Another scene aboard the Rowley showing gunnery officer manning the target indicator, while an officer keeps a sharp look-out 
for hostile planes. 
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and destruction upon the German ferry services, both by small surface vessels and by transport aircraft, 
which threatened to make German troops and equipment from these islands available in other theatres 
of war. 

Such was the state of affairs when, in September 1944, Rear-Admiral Troubridge—whose flag still 
flew in the light-cruiser Royalis(—led his force of “assault aircraft-carriers” into the AZgean. 

So efficient was that force that in the mere twelve days during which it operated within the southern 
égean, the German sea communications with the islands were almost completely severed. In that time 
five of the enemy's rapidly dwindling number of transport vessels had been sent to the bottom with their 
and their cargoes, while numerous smaller craft had been destroyed and one U-boat—which had 


crews 
the temerity to try to interfere—was accounted for. 

Nor was the loss inflicted upon the enemy confined to the sea. Naval aircraft from the “assault aircraft- 
carriers”’ ranged far and wide and attacked harbours, land communications and airfields. They also did 


LIFE IN A SUBMARINE 


The above picture illustrates one of the phases in the life on board a small British submarine. Members of the crew off 
duty in their quarters after her return from a hazardous patrol in enemy waters 


great work in making the German losses among their transport aircraft—on which they were forced to 
rely in the alsence of sea communications—so heavy that even this method was abandoned by the enemy. 

There could be only one result of operations carried out with such efficiency against the scattered 
garrisons of the islands of a widespread archipelago. The German garrisons were left to their fate—as 
surely marooned as any prisoner of the old-time pirates of the Spanish Main. They might postpone the 
hour of their surrender to the Allies, but that was the most they could do, Certainly, neither they nor 
their equipment would ever be used against the Allies on any other front. 

Phis force of ‘‘assault aircraft-carrie irned a special signal of congratulation from the Admiralty 
for the excellence of its work in the 42gean, but its work received scant recognition from a public which 
was unaware of the vast Allied strategic plan of which it formed an important part, and which was 
naturally concerned chiefly with matters nearer home. There is no denying, however, that apart from the 
egation of troops and equipment which the Germans would have been glad to use elsewhere, the work 
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of these ships and their aircraft in the “Zgean was of great and immediate use to our Russian Ally. Not 
only did it remove what might have been a serious threat on the flank of the Danube advance, but it set 
the stage for the liberation of Greece and of the Aigean, and the opening of the Dardanelles for the direct 
supply of Russia. It is only when one can see operations in retrospect against the great back-cloth of total 
war that one can appreciate the way in which operations which seem at the time to be comparatively 
small and unimportant form, in fact, essential parts of the great mosaic of history. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
From the latter part of 1943 onwards there was a steady flow of British naval reinforcements to the far 
eastern theatre of war. To begin with these reinforcements were small, and in the early days they 
amounted to little more than replacements for the older ships which had been a source of anxiety rather 
than confidence in the naval Commander-in-Chief. The fact that the Royal Navy was able to do even 


LITTLE SHIPS GUARD THE CONVOYS 


The above picture taken aboard a M.L.on escort duty in the dangerous waters of the English Channel shows ships of the convoy 
steaming into the dawn, 

this, when engaged upon a sea war of unparalleled magnitude in so many waters, will surely be a source 
of wonder to the historians of the future. The development of the grand strategy of the United Nations 
was imposing a steadily increasing strain upon our maritime resources, and yet the Royal Navy found it 
possible to assume new responsibilities in far distant areas. In terms of tons and guns the contribution 
which the Royal Navy was able at this time to make to the eastern war may have seemed small, but when 
it is viewed against the background of the great and widespread commitments elsewhere that contribu- 
tion takes on a very different stature. 

The huntan values involved presented all manner of problems which seemed insoluble and would 
have proved insoluble had it not been for the high tradition of service which animated both officers and 
men. Men who had fought for four years in the Mediterranean and had so successfully weathered the 
stresses and strains of a war against odds in which there had been no respite, but always a progressive 
increase in the responsibilities to be shouldered, had some right to expect rest and relaxation, and a period 
of home leave. A very large number of them did not get it. Instead of being able to go home they set 
their faces east and voyaged even further away from their homes, and this for a period to which no man 
could set a term 

The two types of ship which led the reinforcements to the Far East were the aircraft-carriers and the 
submarines. They were the ships which could most easily be spared from other theatres of war and they 
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FIRING A TORPEDO 


A British destroyer carrying out torpedo exercise. A dummy head is fitted with a calcium float to indicate the position after 
it has finished its run, The torpedo is then recovered and the dummy is replaced with a more business-like warhead. 


were the ships which promised to pay the greatest dividends under the peculiar strategic conditions of the 
far eastern war. In Europe the growing number of the smaller “‘escort’’ aircraft-carriers was able to fill 
the needs of the fleet, and the bigger ‘‘fleet’’ aircraft-carriers were more suited to the needs of the war 
in the East. In Europe, too, the submarines had to a great extent finished their work. They had cut the 
sea lines of communication between Italy and North Africa and thus played an unostentatious but vital 
part in the victories of the Eighth and First Armies, and they had preyed upon the enemy's sea communi- 
cations in other parts of the Mediterranean to an extent which made the targets few and far between. 
There was still plenty for our submarines to do in the A?gean, the Adriatic and the Gulf of Genoa, but the 
work had been so reduced that it could be carried out by a relatively small submarine force. Similarly, 
there was still work for submarines off the coast of Norway, but this too was small compared with what 
it had been. 

So the British submarines began to go east, and it was not long before they began to make their presence 
felt in that theatre of war, to the great loss and discomfiture of the Japanese. 

The process of sending submarines to the Far East sounds simple, but it was, in fact, a complicated 
operation which demanded the solution of many ancillary problems. A submarine which has proved 
itself efficient in the Arctic cannot be expected to operate in the tropics with equal efficiency. Nor can 
a submarine specially designed and built to operate in the narrow waters of the central Mediterranean 
work as well over the immense distances of the Indian Ocean and the Pacific. Material problems such as 
the ventilation of the electric batteries and the cooling of lubricating oil had to be solved, as had other 
questions affecting the welfare of the crews. Foremost among the latter was the fitting of air conditioning 
and refrigerator plants. To fit “extras’’ into an ordinary surface ship is difficult, but the problem is 
infinitely more complicated in the case of a submarine, where space is always at a premium and where 
every pipe and valve has to be fitted in with the intricate exactitude of a great jig-saw puzzle. Then, 
too, the men had to be specially trained for a work which was very different to that to which most of 
them had been accustomed. In the years before the war the Royal Navy had maintained a fairly strong 
submarine force on the China Station, but the great majority of the officers and men who had gained 
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tropical experience were, by the latter part of 1943, either too old for active submarine work or had given 
their lives in the Service. 

The Royal Navy, however, has a great tradition that difficulties and obstacles are incentives to greater 
efforts, and the results were soon to be seen in the ever-increasing frequency with which the Admiralty 
was able to announce successes by our submarines in the Far 

It was right at the beginning of 1944 that Lieutenant-Commander L. W. A. Bennington, a submarine 
commander who had already distinguished himself in the Mediterranean and who wore the ribbons of 
the D.S.O. and the D.S.C., scored a notable success in the East. 

Lieutenant-Commander Bennington’s submarine was on patrol in the Malacca Straits when he sighted 
a Japanese cruiser of the ‘‘Kuma”’ class, escorted by a destroyer. It was a difficult target to attack, for 
the Japanese warships were steaming fast and it was only by dint of using high speed that the British 
submarine was able to reach a reasonable attacking position. Lieutenant-Commander Bennington 
succeeded in getting within a mile of the enemy cruiser and then fired a salvo of torpedoes. Watching 
through his periscope, he saw two torpedoes hit the cruiser, and she broke up and sank before his eyes. 
Then he had to take rapid avoiding action, for it was obvious that the Japanese destroyer would counter- 
attack with depth-charges. This, however, was quite ineffective, and the British submarine resumed its 
patrol and hoped for other valuable targets. 

That was a very successful patrol for Lieutenant-Commander Bennington’s submarine, for in addition 
to the Japanese cruiser she torpedoed and sank three large Japanese supply ships. 

Less than a month later the Admiralty issued an official communiqué which well illustrated the 
ubiquitous nature of the operations of our submarines. This communiqué announced the destruction 
at the hands of our submarines of nineteen enemy ships, ranging in size from the largest type of supply 
ship to small coastal vessels, while six more ships, including three big ones, were listed as ‘‘probably sunk” 
and a further eight as ‘‘damaged."’ The main interest of this communiqué was that it dealt with the 
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exploits of ten of our submarines in waters as widely separated as those of the Arctic coast of Norway, the 
eastern Mediterranean, and the eastern limits of the Indian Ocean. Meanwhile, the steady growth of our 
submarine forces in the Far East was reflected in the inclusion of more and more names of submarine 
commanding officers in the Admiralty announcements of successes achieved in the Far Eastern theatre 
of war. As the months passed, in fact, it became increasingly clear that our submarine crews were playing 
a very big part indeed in the war against Japan. At the beginning of March it was announced that a 
Japanese aircraft-carrier and a cruiser had been torpedoed and probably sent to the bottom, in addition 
to two supply ships, and within three weeks came the announcement that seven more supply ships had 
been torpedoed and probably sunk. 

It would be difficult to overestimate the effect of this war of attrition against Japanese shipping. 
Japan had by her conquests so extended the length of her lines of communications that a well-nigh 
insupportable strain was already being imposed on her shipping resources. It must be remembered that 
all the Japanese communications were sea communications. It is true that the Japanese had captured a 
considerable amount of shipping in the ports of China, Malaya and the Dutch East Indies, but a high 


BOMEAROME NT OF THE FRENCH COAST 
Picture taken from the “Captaias” cl. -M.S. Holmes when formed part of the escort to the big ships during 
the bombardment of Le Havre, shows the 15-in, guns of H.M.S. Warspite shelling the German positions. 


proportion of this shipping had already been sunk, and the normal strength of the Japanese mercantile 
marine was quite inadequate to the tasks which it was asked to carry out. The result was a series of 
emergency measures and the insufficient supply of the outlying garrisons—factors which contributed very 
largely to the success of the American counter-offensive in the Pacific which drove the Japanese out of 
the Gilberts, the Marshalls, the Carolines and within striking distance of the Philippines. The work of the 
British submarines was at this time confined to the Indian Ocean and the Malacca Straits area, where 
there were plenty of targets along the route by which the Japanese thought to succour and supply their 
troops in Burma, but sea power is not a thing which can be considered within any narrow geographical 
limits, and a British torpedo fired in the Bay of Bengal is therefore likely to play its part in weakening 
the supply system of, say, the Japanese forces in the Pacific Islands. 

The conditions under which our submarines had to work in the Far East were difficult and dangerous, 
for they had to operate at such great distances from their nearest base that even minor damage due to 
weather might well assume a very great importance. Nor were the Japanese patrols and hunting craft 
to be taken lightly. 
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It was the submarine commanded by Lieutenant-Commander M. R. G. Wingfield, D.S.O., D.S.C., 
R.N., which had one of the narrowest escapes of the war in the Far East. Lieutenant-Commander Wing- 
field's submarine was on patrol in the Malacca Straits, between Sumatra and the Malayan coast, and 
came to the surface just before dawn with no idea that there was any other vessel in the vicinity, but it 
was not long before Lieutenant-Commander Wingfield realised that he was being stalked by a Japanese 
submarine hunting craft. As he said afterwards ; ‘‘I saw a black shape following us, and as our pursuer 
seemed to be gaining on us I decided to dive. Unfortunately we dived in a patch of water where there 
was a sudden change in the density, and this caused us to hit the sea bottom. As the enemy was rapidly 
approaching I decided to lie doggo and stay where we were for awhile. : 

“Soon the enemy began dropping depth-charges and these were unpleasantly close, so that they broke 
lamps and did other minor damage in the submarine. 

“T knew that the hunting vessel had a very good idea of our position and that he would undoubtedly 
call up reinforcements. It was a tight spot. It was possible that he might move far enough away for me 
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to get the submarine off the bottom undetected and slip away. Failing that, I decided that I would come 
to the surface and fight it out before his friends arrived on the scene.” 

The Japanese submarine chaser did not move away, and so Lieutenant-Commander Wingfield decided 
to come to the surface and make a fight for it, but as soon as the submarine attempted to move the 
chaser attacked with more depth-charges. The first of these depth-charges lifted the submarine bodily 
off the sea bed. This fact the submarine commanding officer was quick to turn to good account. He 
increased speed at once and very soon had the vessel under some sort of control, but more and more 
depth-charges were coming down, and each one seemed to be closer than the last, and it was becoming 
painfully obvious that the total destruction of the submarine could under those conditions only be a 
matter of minutes. The submarine’s hydroplanes, stee ring gear, and periscopes were put out of action by 
the depth-charges. The depth gauges ‘went crazy” and told anything but the proper depth, and there 
was a great deal of other damage. After a struggle, the submarine’s crew got the periscope and the after 
hydroplanes into working order, and Lieutenant-Commander Wingfield took the submarine up to peris- 
cope depth. He then got a fleeting glimpse of the enemy and saw that she was a small craft, for which 
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the submarine might well be a match on the surface. This is how one of the officers of the submarine 
described what happened in the next few minutes : 

“In spite of the very severe shaking we had had on the bottom, and the machine-gun fire which greeted 
us as we came to the surface, the submarine’s gun’s crew were very quickly in action and one of their 
first shells silenced the submarine chaser’s gun, and we saw what remained of the Japanese gun’s crew 
making hurriedly for cover. Then one of our shells hit the bridge, and this seemed to make the Japanese 
forget the demands of ‘‘Bushido,”’ for the enemy turned away and increased speed, having quite obviously 
liad more than enough of battle. 

“Other shots fell all over the Japanese ship, until one finally produced a highly coloured flash aft. 
It apparently disabled the engines and steering gear, for the chaser swung off her course and stopped.” 

It was at this point in the action that Lieutenant-Commander Wingfield caught sight of a Japanese 
bomber which seemed to be cautiously circling the battle area, ‘‘When the aircraft started to dive,” 
said Lieutenant-Commander Wingfield, ‘‘I decided that it was time for me to dive too. As we went under 
we heard the aircraft's bombs explode harmlessly some little distance away. 


“TID” TUGS 
“Tid” tugs, short for Tiddler, are so-called because of their size, are vessels of straight line form, prefabricated by constructional 
firms and taken to a shipyard for asscmbly. They were usually asscmbled and Jaunchcd in tour and half days. Three tugs 
after launching. 

“When that bomber started to attack us we had about fifteen people on deck, and the diving warning 
was sounded while the gun was still firing. In a matter of seconds we were under the water with every 
man safe inside the submarine. It was one of the quickest dives I have ever known.”” 

And so Lieutenant-Commander Wingfield extricated his submarine from a very dangerous situation 
and brought her safely back to her base, where she was repaired and was soon taking further toll of the 
enemy. 

Another case in which a British submarine had an almost miraculous escape from destruction at the 
hands of the Japanese was that of the submarine commanded by Licutenant-Commander L. W. A. 
Pennington, D.S.O., D.S.C., R.N., and here there is an added interest because Lieutenant-Commander 
3ennington joined the Royal Navy as a boy and won his commission because he showed such exceptional 
promise during his service as an Ordinary man. He is thus one of the very few officers who have risen 
from the lower deck to command a submarine in time of war, and his record is one which the Navy as a 
whole as well as the submarine branch regards with pride. 

For fourteen months Lieutenant-Commander Bennington had commanded the big minelaying 
submarine Por poise in the Mediterranean during which time he had laid a great number of mines in enemy 
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waters and also performed the dull but vital duty of carrying cargoes to Malta by the “underwater route” 
during the worst period of the siege of that island. 

Lieutenant-Commander Bennington’s submarine, which had already been responsible for the sinking 
of a Japanese cruiser and several valuable supply ships in the Far East, was on patrol in the Malacca 
Straits when it had one of the most astonishing encounters of the war. 

Leslie Bennington, when he sleeps at all with his submarine on the surface at night, “‘cat-naps”’ on 
the bridge. It is far from a comfortable procedure, but it saved that submarine. It saves seconds, which 
may prove vital, in getting up the conning-tower and on to the bridge, and more seconds while the eyes 
are getting accustomed to the darkness after the light below. 

It was a very dark night and the submarine was patrolling on the surface. Bennington was snatching 
some sleep on the bridge while another officer kept watch. 

Suddenly the Officer of the Watch stiffened. He saw two shadowy white lines in the black water close 
ahead, and reported to Bennington. Bennington was on the alert in the instant and his eyes, already 
accustomed to the darkness, were able to make out that the two shadowy white lines were the wakes of 
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by constructional firms and then taken to a shipyard for assembly. 
some small vessel which was very close to the submarine and moving at high speed. In fact, it was a 
Japanese torpedo-boat, and it passed across the bows of the submarine with only a matter of feet and 
inches between the two vessels. 

Almost simultaneously Bennington realised that the torpedo-boat was turning to the attack. It came 
charging in from the starboard quarter, dropping depth-charges and firing a gun, the shells from which 
fortunately passed harmlessly over the submarine. 

Faced with a situation of this sort, with a fast enemy ship trying to ram, it would be almost second 
nature for a submarine officer to try to crash-dive and seek the safety of the depths. But Bennington 
was not swayed by second nature. Even in that sudden emergency he could think and calculate calmly. 
Had he yielded to the obvious impulse and pressed the diving hooter the submarine would have been, 
as she was submerging, a perfect target both for ramming and for the Japanese depth-charges, and she 
would almost certainly not have survived. Bennington kept his hand away from the button of the diving 
hooters and ordered the wheel to be put hard a’port. The submarine swung just in time to dodge the 
sharp bows of the torpedo boat, which just missed her stern, passing from the starboard to port. 
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As soon as she had missed the submarine, the 
torpedo-boat swung round under full helm and 
again attempted to ram, this time dashing in from 
the port side, still dropping depth-charges and with 
her gun firing harmlessly over the submarine. 

Bennington tried to counter this new attempt 
at ramming by putting the submarine’s helm hard 
a starboard, in order to bring the submarine on to 
acourse parallel but opposite to that of the torpedo- 
boat, and thus present the smallest possible target 
to the torpedo-boat’s bows. 

The submarine swung round in time, but the 
bows of the torpedo-boat did not miss her altogether, 
although they did miss the submarine’s pressure 
hull. Had they crashed into the pressure hull the 
submarine would have sunk. Nevertheless, things 
were bad enough. The torpedo-boat’s bows ripped 
open every one of the main ballast tanks on the port 
side of the submarine as she tore down her side. 

Seriously damaged as she was, there would have 
been little prospect of being able to avoid any further 
attempts to ram, but fortunately no further attack 
developed. The Japanese torpedo-boat just disap- 
peared into the darkness. It seems certain that 
the enemy must have been quite certain that they 
had sunk the submarine. 

Bennington had plenty to contend with. With 
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water and a very long way from his base. The list would, of course, disappear if the starboard tanks were 
flooded, but that would dive the submarine, and her battery power would drive her only an infinitesimal 
part of the distance back to her base. Moreover, it was doubtful whether the submarine would have 
sufficient stability to enable her to be brought to the surface again by blowing the starboard tanks only. 

There was only one thing to be done—to remain on the surface and make the best possible speed out 
of dangerous waters and back to the base. That was easier said than done, and to make matters worse 
on her long trip home the submarine encountered very bad weather. In her damaged condition with all 
her port side tanks open to the sea, the bad weather made her roll very heavily to port, and there was 
considerable anxiety whether she would not capsize. Eventually, however, the weather moderated, and 
Bennington brought his damaged submarine safely back to her base. 


CHAPTER XIX 


‘ONE cannot help being struck with the fact that the war in the Far East has been concerned almost 
exclusively with the two extremes in naval warfare—the submarine and the naval aircraft. Many other 
ships, battleships, cruisers and destroyers have played their important parts, but so far the actual striking 
forces of the Royal Navy in the eastern theatre of war have been almost exclusively those in the air and 
below water. 


AT ACTION STATIONS 
Norwegian sailors at action stations aboard a Norwegian destroyer feeding the 4-in. A.A. guns while on Guty in the Channel. 


ABOARD A NORWEGIAN DESTROYER 
The above photograph shows a Norwegian destroyer on duty in the Channel ready for action as she steams towards the 
setting sun. 
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Tt was in May 1944 that the Eastern Fleet under the Command of Admiral Sir James Somerville 
with which there were serving units cf the French and Royal Netherlands navies, co-operated with the 
naval forces of the United States in an operation which was not only highly successful, but which augured 
well for the future. Ever since the disastrous Battle of the Java Sea those waters had been denied to 
any but our submarine forces. The Java Sea was of great importance to the Japanese because it provided 
a long and sheltered line of lateral sea communications across the southern limit of the Japanese conquests, 
and because it included the great Dutch East Indies naval base of Sourabaya. It was against Sourabaya 
that the combined fleets were operating in May 1944 and achieved such success that Admiral Sir James 
Somerville received the following personal message of congratulation from the Prime Minister : 

“T cordially congratulate you and your Fleet, and especially the aircraft crews, upon the skilful 
execution and happy results of your operation against Sourabaya. Please répeat my thanks to the 
United States, French and Dutch units which participated.” 

The operation against Sourabaya was important not only because of the material success achieved. 
The moral effect of being able to strike back at one of the major Japanese-held bases in the Java Sea 
was no less important. It is therefore worthwhile to examine this operation in some detail. 


FIREFLY TO THE RESCUE 
H.M. rescue tug Firefly takes in tow a casualty which has been patched up and kept afloat after being torpedoed, 


The official announcement of the operation came from the Pacific headquarters of the United Nations 
and was as terse and to the point as most official announcements. It said: ‘A co-ordinated air strike on 
Sourabaya involving forces from the south-east Asia area and Central Pacific area and the south-west 
Pacific area has been completed, involving British, American, Australian, French and Dutch units of 
various categories. 

“Operating in conjunction with supporting forces the Japanese naval base was attacked after dawn 
on Wednesday (May 17th) by British and American aircraft-carriers. 

“Complete surprise was achieved. 

“Ten ships in the harbour totalling some 35,000 tons, including a small tanker and possibly a destroyer, 
received direct hits. One ship was seen to explode and others probably sank. Two floating docks 
were badly damaged. At Wonokromo an oil refinery was completely destroyed, its power-house being 
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demolished by a direct hit. Storage tanks and a still were set on fire, smoke arising to 5,000 feet. 
Naval installations received heavy damage as a result of direct hits.”’ 

So much for the official phraseology. Fortunately a personal account by an officer of the British 
Fleet Air Arm who took part in the raid has amplified it. Here is his story : 

“My squadron of Corsairs was ‘high cover’ over the rear of the main formation,” he said. ‘When 
approaching Sourabaya we dropped down to give close support to our bomber section as they went in 
to attack their own particular target—an important engineering plant. The bomber boys made quite 
sure that the works would cease to function, and we literally streaked out to sea again to rendezvous 
with the fellows who had been very busy ‘disarranging’ the dockyard area. 

“A few miles from the coast, a small steamer began firing at our leading bomber at very short range. 
I took a poor view of this, so led my Flight in to attack. I gave her a burst with all six guns, just below 
the bridge, and saw fire breaking out as I pulled away. My wing-man also put a few bursts in to help the 
fire along, and pretty soon quite a lot of fighters were trying their hands too! We heard later that she 
was sinking. 

Our luck was in, for two miles further on we went in to attack a similar ship. I saw some of my 
stuff hitting the bridge and below it, but could not stay to watch results as I was in danger from cross- 
fire from American fighters also attacking the ship. 


MODE RNESCHOOL§SHIP 


A scene on a Home Fleet destroyer depot ship, where men are trained in gunnery, torpedo-firing, anti-submarine work, 
seamanship and signalling, Models of ships are used and lighting is arranged to give effects of searchlights, star Shells and 
gun-flashes, 


MODERN SCHOOL SHIP 


where men are trained in gunnery, torpedo 


Another scene in a Home Fleet destroyer depot ship v -firing, anti-submarine work, 
hts, star shells and guu- 


seamanship and signalling. Models of ships are used and lighting 
flashes, The swivel platform which rolls an 


's arranged to give effects of search] 
d pitches as it would on a destroyer. 
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SMALL GUNS—BIG SHIPS 


Gun-crew firing an Oerlikon gun aboard H.M.S. Rodney ; in the background H.} 
guns, 


S. Nelson can be seen firing her small A.A. 


“The first part of the return journey to our ship was uneventful. Although over enemy-occupied 
territory, we neither saw fighters nor experienced any ‘flak.’ Suddenly we were weaving to and fro over the 
force, I saw two flights of American fighters ‘peel off’ to starboard. They have a nose for good things, and, 
sure enough, we were over Malang airfield—one of the largest in Java—and strewn with dispersed aircraft. 

“A bomber had just dropped his last ‘contribution’ and set three aircraft on fire. The Americans were 
diving down to the hangars, so I banked over and away we went, diving fast towards a park of single- 
engined aircraft. I opened fire and set one on fire after a few short bursts. Some of my shots must have 
hit another, for, as I turned away, I saw two blazing. 

“We made our second run and went this time for two twin-engined aircraft. I opened fire again and 
kept at it until I had to pull out. I saw one on fire when I turned away. Numbers two and three of my 
Flight each set one on fire on this run. 

“We chased away to the south and were back on our patrol job after only a matter of minutes.” 

Another officer who took part in the operation said : 

“After attacking an enemy aircraft and a small coastal freighter, we made a strafing attack of two 
runs on Malang airfield. 

“On the first run I fired into the already blazing hangar, and on the second spotted a twin-engined, 
low-wing transport aircraft near the hangar, with one motor ticking over. Presumably it was being 
moved from the nearby fire to a dispersal point. 

“T opened fire at about 500 yards’ range and kept firing until its motor stopped and the aircraft burst 
into flames. 

“There were burning aircraft all round the field as we left, and shortly afterwards I noticed some small 
bullet holes in my starboard wing caused, no doubt, by light ‘flak.’ 

“The rest of the return trip was made without incident and without molestation by enemy aircraft.”’ 

Within a few weeks of the highly successful operation against Sourabaya, the British carrier-borne 
aircraft of the Fleet Air Arm were again in operation against Japanese installations. This was in an 
operation carried out against Port Blair, the Japanese-held base at the southern end of the Andaman 
Islands and standing as the northern sentinel to the ‘‘Ten Degree Passage” which leads direct from the 
Indian Ocean to the narrow part of the Malay Peninsula known as the Kra Isthmus. 
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It was on the morning of June 21st that the British naval aircraft struck at Port Blair, and again 
their attack was well-timed and highly successful. A tremendous amount of damage was done to the 
Japanese military installations, including the power-house, saw-mills, workshops and motor transport 
park, while at the seaplane base a big oil fire was started. On the airfield of Port Blair two Japanese 
aircraft were set on fire, while one of the radar stations controlling the defences of the base was completely 
destroyed and another of these valuable installations badly damaged. Once again the Japanese seem to 
have been completely surprised by our attack, and no attempt was made to attack our warships, although 
there was considerable anti-aircraft fire, and no Japanese fighter aircraft were seen in the air. The result 
was that the total British losses were one aircraft, which was shot down by anti-aircraft fire. 

It is perhaps as well to point out that the fact that our forces so often achieved complete surprise when 
carrying out these operations does not in any sense mean that the Japanese were indolent or inefficient, 
or that they lacked the latest forms of detecting devices. Rather was the achievement of surprise the 
fruit of clever strategy and handling of the forces concerned by our naval commanders. 

The next aggressive operation carried out by the British Eastern Fleet against the Japanese was more 
ambitious and involved heavy battleships, cruisers and destroyers as well as the close co-operation of the 
carrier-borne aircraft of the Fleet Air Arm. Once again, complete surprise was achieved, and the Japanese 
garrison and forces at their naval base at Sabang, off the north-west point of Sumatra, knew nothing of the 
presence of the British ships or aircraft until the shells and bombs began to fall upon them. 

It was just after sunrise on July 25th that the British ships opened fire, making use of the rising sun to 
dazzle the Japanese defenders. For thirty-five minutes salvo after salvo of heavy shells crashed into the 
Japanese dockyard installations and other targets. The dockyard workshops, wharves and ‘‘go-downs” 
received at least sixteen salvos of heavy shells. Tremendous damage was done and the whole of the 
dockyard area was reduced to a mass of flame, smoke and dust. In addition to this, every building at the 
wireless station was completely destroyed, and while the heavy ships were plastering these targets the 
destroyers and aircraft dealt equally efficiently with a radar station. 


OILING A DESTROYER AT SEA 
HM. Valiant, the 31,100-ton “Queen Elizabeth” class battleship, oiling a destroyer in the Mediterranean, 
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WREN AIR MECHANICS 
One of the duties of the Wrens is to service and overhaul aircraft of the Fleet Air Arm. They have plaved an important role 
in the War. Air mechanics receiving instructions on winch operation, two trainees steady the bomb as it is wound into 


position by the two on the wing’ of the aircratt, 
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Then came one of the most dramatic attacks of 
the Far East War. Under cover of the main bom- 
bardment three British destroyers and a Dutch 
cruiser, under the command of Captain R. G,. 
Onslow, R.N., steamed in under the screaming 
salvos and actually entered the Japanese harbour 
and engaged other targets at point-blank range. 
These ships quickly silenced the shore batteries 
which tried to oppose them and then went on to 
sink a supply ship and completely wrecked two 
jetties by firing torpedoes into them. Amazing as 
it seems, this very daring force suffered only a few 
casualties, only two of which proved fatal, and the 
ships received nothing more than minor damage 
which in no way affected their fighting efficiency 
or their steaming capabilities. 

Meanwhile the aircraft from the carriers had 
been busy. They went for the Japanese acrodromes, 
damaged hangars, workshops, and a radar station 
and other buildings, and completely destroyed two 
Japanese aircraft on the ground and two more in 
the air which attempted to approach our attacking 
force. Of our aircraft one was hit and caught fire 
and had to land in the sea, but the pilot was picked 
up uninjured by a British cruiser. 

While the ships were withdrawing the Japanese 
sent after them a formation of bombing aircraft, 
but these met with no success and some losses, three 
of them being shot down into the sea by our Fleet 


ROYAL NAVY 


THE 


CASUALTY DRILL ON WARSHIP 
Medical and stretcher parties on board one of H.M. ships 
practising with an able seaman as a casualty. The 
casualty being lowered down a hatch into the sick-bay. 


CHURCH 
A secne on board the 45,000-ton battleship TLM.S. How. 


SERVICE 
showing evening service in progress in pre ship's church. 


U.S. CADETS LOAD DEPTIECTIAL 


Somewhere off the Athantie coast a school bhist fort trina © of submarine chasing 
‘The above shows cst 
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Air Arm fighters, two others damaged, and the remainder forced to jettison their bombs harmlessly some 
distance from the ships in order to make good their escape. 

The attack on Sabang had been as cheap as it had been successful and must have seriously interrupted 
the Japanese traffic with the Burma front, Unfortunately we are not yet in a position to know the 
reactions of the Japanese High Command to incidents of this nature, which must have cost the Japanese 
a great deal of the “face” upon which they set so much store. 

The next strike carried out by the Fleet Air Arm in the Far East was against Padang, on the west 
coast of Sumatra, where there was a large cement works which was fully employed by the Japanese. The 
naval aircraft left the cement works enveloped in a cloud of smoke, flame and dust which rose to a height 
of between 800 and 1,000 feet. 

This “strike” was not confined to the cement works. While that attack was in progress other naval 
aircraft attacked shipping and maritime installations in the harbour of Emmahaven, where they hit a 
3,500-ton supply ship with three bombs and a 2,500-ton supply ship with two bombs, leaving both ships 
burning fiercely and likely to become total losses. At the same time wharves, warehouses and the coal- 


RESCUE OF TORPEDOED BRITISH SEAMEN 


Survivors of a ship torpedoed in the North Atlantic, these British sailors are about to be taken aboard an American Coast 
Guard cutter from their half-swamped lifeboat. The cutter had previously driven off the enemy U-boat. 


ing jetty received several hits and sustained much important damage. Nor was the Padang airfield left 
unmolested, considerable damage being done there. 

Once again, complete surprise was achieved by our forces, and no attempt was made by the Japanese 
to interfere with the operations of our ships or to intercept them during their subsequent withdrawal. 
That successful operation, too, cost us one naval aircraft. 

The British aircraft-carriers’ next objective was the railway repair and maintenance depot at Sigli. 
Sigli is the most important railway centre in the great island of Sumatra, and our naval aircraft caused 
a great deal of heavy damage there—again at the total cost of one aircraft 

In all these operations the initiative has rested entirely with the British naval forces, who on every 
occasion succeeded not only in achieving surprise, but also in imposing their will upon the enemy. This 
is always a matter of the greatest importance in war, but never so much as when dealing with an enemy 
of the fanatical character of the Japanese. The difference between these offensive British operations and 
the desperate defensive work of the Royal Navy in those waters during the Japanese drive to the south- 


3ARCH OF ENEMY SUBMARINES 


IN 
tle is heard of the activities of the Russian Navy, but there is much to keep it employed. 
chasers of the Northcrn Fleet are ¢| mstantly engaged scouring the seas for Nazi U-boats. 


These submarine 
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DESTROYERS ON A PATROI IN THE BARENTS SEA 


Like the submarine chasers, the destrovers of the Soviet Northern Fleet keep 2 ¢ lose look ont for mar 
The photographs on this page are exclusive, 
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ward is one of the most striking contrasts in a war of contrasts. 1t was a difference to which Admiral Sir 
James Somerville, the Commander-in-Chief of the Eastern Fleet, referred on September 28th, 1944, when 
he said : ‘This Fleet now controls absolutely the seas between Africa and Australia, in which no Japanese 
ship dares to show herself.” 

On the same occasion Admiral Sir James Somerville reviewed the dangers, disasters and near disasters 
which we had suffered in the East at a time when the Japanese Navy dominated most of the Indian Ocean 
as well as the whole of the Western Pacific and commented thus on the change which has been effected 
in that theatre of war : 

“Apart from the reinforcement of the Eastern Fleet, the formation of the South-east Asia Command 
under Admiral Lord Louis Mountbatten, together with the land and air reinforcements he has now re- 
ceived, have altered the situation drastically. The Eastern Fleet is attacking Japanese-held bases over a 
wide area ; Eastern Fleet submarines working under most arduous and difficult conditions have reduced 
Japanese shipping in the Malacca Straits to a negligible quantity ; the army in Burma under General Sir 
George Giffard is not only regaining occupied territory, but has inflicted very serious losses on the Japanese. 
British and American Air Forces under Air Chief Marshal Sir Richard Pierce have achieved complete air 
superiority. There has been a grand D-day in the Western theatre ; it is only a matter of time before 
we shall see an equally grand D-day in the South-east Asia Command. So far, the Navy has only been 
able to participate to a small extent in support of the land operations. <A coastal force, which included 
M.L.’s, M.T.B.’s and other small craft, manned by the British, South African, Royal Indian and Burma 
Navies have made a small but valuable contribution to the operations on the Arakan coast. I cannot 
speak too highly of the courage, initiative and endurance shown by the officers and men manning these 
small, in fact tiny, ships. 

“T must make it clear that whilst the major part of the Eastern Fleet consists of ships manned by the 
Royal, the Dominion and the Indian Navies, other important units are drawn from the French and Dutch 
Navies and have acquitted themselves most creditably. At times an American Task Force has been 
included in my Fleet ; a Task Force of which I cannot speak too highly ; I envy the Admiral who has that 
Force under his orders. 

“And now to conclude, a word about the officers and men of the Fleet. They certainly see life in the 
East ; new places, new peoples, they might never come across normally. Yes, and what about the lovely 
blue tropical sea and sky and the lovely sun all day. It’s not so lovely in a man-of-war, I can assure you. 
It's like being in a Turkish Bath with no cold shower to end up with. It’s a hard and uncomfortable and 
a wet life. Wet so far as your skin is concerned, much too dry for your throat.” 


FAST BRITISH TANKER 


One of the fleet of British-Duilt fast tankers. They haye a dead weight of 11,800 tons, and double reduction geared turbines 
with water-tube boilers, 
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